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All-pitying  Heaven, 

Severe  in  mercy,  ckasteninx  in  its  love, 

Ofttimes  in  dark  and  awful  visitation 

Doth  interpose ;  and  leads  the  wanderer  back 

To  the  straight  path. 
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DISCIPLINE. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


Dependence !  heavy,  heavy  are  thy  chains. 
And  happier  they  who  from  the  dangerous  sea, 
Or  the  dark  mine,  procure,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
A  hard-earned  pittance-— than  who  trust  to  thee. 

Charlotte  Smith. 


JjY  some  untoward  fate,  the  government  of 
husbands  generally  falls  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  bring  the  art 
into  repute.  Women  of  principle  refuse 
the  forbidden  office ;  women  of  sense  stea- 
dily shut  their  eyes  against  its  necessity  in 
their  own  case;  warm  affection  delights 
more  in  submission  than  in  sway;  and 
against  the  influence  of  genius  an  ample 
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guard  IS  provided  in  the  jealousy  of  man* 
Mrs  Bos  well,  being  happily  exempt  from 
any  of  these  disqualifications,  did  her  best 
to  govern  her  husband.  There  w^as  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  attempt,  but  I 
was  long  perplexed  to  account  for  its  suc- 
cess, for  Mr  Boswell  v\^as  not  a  fool.  The 
only  theory  I  could  ever  form  on  the  sub- 
ject was,  that  being  banished  during  his 
exile  in  the  colony  from  all  civilized  so- 
ciety, having  little  employment,  and  none 
of  the  endless  resource  supplied  by  literary 
habits,  Mr  Boswell  had  found  himself  de- 
pendent for  comfort  and  amusement  upon 
his  wife.  She,  on  her  part,  possessed  one 
qualification  for  improving  this  circum- 
stance to  the  advancement  of  her  authority ; 
she  was  capable  of  a  perseverance  in  sul- 
lenness,  which  no  entreaties  could  move, 
and  no  submissions  could  mollify.  She  had 
besides  some  share  of  beauty  ;  and  though 
this  was  of  course  a  very  transient  engine 
of  conjugal  sway,  she  gained  perhaps  as 
much  from  the  power  of  habit  over  an  in- 
dolent mind,  as  she  lost  by  the  invariable 
law  of  wedlock.     Finally,  where  authority 


failed,  Mrs  Boswell  could  have  recourse  to 
cunning.  A  screw  will  often  work  where 
more  direct  force  is  useless ;  and  whatever 
understanding  Mrs  Boswell  possessed  was 
of  the  tortuous  kind.  All  her  talents  for 
rule,  however,  were  exerted  upon  Mr  Bos- 
well. Her  child,  her  servants,  any  body 
who  would  take  the  trouble,  performed  th« 
same  office  for  herself.  Except  when  she 
was  capriciously  seized  with  a  fit  of  what 
she  thought  firmness,  clamour  or  flattery 
were  all-prevailing  with  her. 

The  very  first  evening  that  I  spent  in  her 
house,  furnished  me  with  a  specimen  of 
her  habits.  ''  Will  you  begin  French  with 
Jessie  to-morrow  ?'*  said  she  to  me,  with 
one  of  her  most  complaisant  simpers. 

"  I  should  think,  my  darling,"  said  Mr 
Boswell,  not  much  in  the  tone  of  a  master, 
"  that,  if  you  please,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
exercise  her  a  little  more  in  English  first.** 

"  She  can  learn  that  at  any  time,**  said 
Mrs  Boswell,  dismissing  her  smiles. 

"  Don*t  you  think  she  had  better  begin 
with  what  is  most  necessary?"  said  the 
husband. 
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"  We  can't  be  losing  Miss  Percy's  time 
with  English/'  returned  the  wife,  without 
deigning  to  turn  her  eyes  or  her  head. 

Mr  Boswell  paused  to  recruit  his  cou- 
rage, and  then  said  meekly,  "  I  dare  say 
Miss  Percy  will  not  consider  her  time  as 
lost  in  teaching  any  thing  you  may  think 
for  the  child's  advantage." 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  I  ;  for  Mr 
Boswell  spoke  with  a  look  of  appeal  to  me. 

Mrs  Boswell  sat  silent  for  five  minutes,' 
settling  all  the  rings  upon  all  her  fingers. 
**  Any  body  can  hear  the  child  read,"  said 
she  at  last,  without  altering  her  tone  or  a 
muscle  of  her  face. 

'^  But  Miss  Percy's  language  and  pro- 
nunciation are  such  admirable  models,  that 
"  Mr  Boswell  stopt  short,  arrested  by 
symptoms  which  I  had  not  yet  learnt  to 
discern.  The  ladv  uttered  not  another 
syllable,  nor  did  she  once  raise  her  eyes 
till  we  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night. 

"  Shall  I  then  give  Miss  Jessie  a  lesson 
in  English  grammar  to-morrow  morning  ?" 
said  I,  addressing  myself  to  Mr  Boswell, 


merely  from  a  feeling  that  the  father  had  a 
right  to  direct  the  education  of  his  child. 
.  "  As — as  you  think  best — as  you  please/' 
answered  Mr  Boswell  hesitatingly,  and  cast- 
ing towards  his  spouse  a  glance  of  timid 
inquiry,  which  she  did  not  answer  even  by 
a  look. 

I  attended  her  to  her  bed-chamber,  where 
to  my  great  surprise  she  drew  me  in  and 
hastily  locked  the  door,  leaving  Mr  Bos- 
well, who  was  following  close  behind,  to 
amuse  himself  in  the  lobby.  She  thea 
seated  herself;  and,  with  all  the  coolness  in 
the  world,  began  talking  to  me  of  negroes, 
gold  dust,  and  ivory.  Presently  Mr  Bos- 
well came,  and  gently  requested  admission. 
Of  this  request  the  lady  took  no  notice 
whatever.  Some  time  afterwards  the  sum- 
mons was  repeated,  but  still  without  effect. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  exclude  Mr  Boswell,''  said 
I,  rising  and  wishing  her  good  night.  "  Oh 
never  mind,"  said  the  lady,  nodding  her 
head,  and  endeavouring  to  look  arch.  Again 
I  offered  to  go,  but  she  would  not  allow  me 
to  move  ;  and  as  she  had  put  the  key  of 
the  room-door  into  her  pocket,  I  had  no 
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means  of  retreat.  At  last  Mr  Boswell, 
hopeless  of  effecting  a  lodgement  in  his 
own  apartment,  retired  to  another ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  lady  had,  by  listening,  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  she  opened  the  door  and 
permitted  me  to  depart. 

For  four  days  Mrs  Boswell  never  ho- 
noured her  lord  with  the  slightest  mark  of 
her  notice.  When  he  addressed  her,  whe- 
ther in  the  tone  of  remark  or  of  concilia- 
tion, she  gave  no  sign  of  hearing.  She 
would  not  even  condescend  to  account  for 
her  behaviour  by  seeming  out  of  humour, 
for  to  me  she  was  all  smiles  and  courtesy; 
and  towards  poor  Mr  Boswell  she  merely 
assumed  an  air  of  unconquerable  noncha- 
lance. It  was  in  vain  that  he  acceded  to 
his  lady's  plan  for  her  daughter's  studies. 
The  obdurate  fair  was  not  so  to  be  mollified. 
At  length,  on  the  fifth  morning,  she  deign- 
ed to  acknowledge  his  presence  by  a  short 
and  sullen  answer  to  some  trifle  which  he 
uttered.  His  restoration  to  favour,  how- 
ever, went  on  with  rapid  progression ;  and 
before  evening  the  pair  were  upon  the 
most  gracious  footing  imaginable.     Being 


now  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  1  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  reason  of  this  change, 
Mrs  Boswell  wanted  money. 

Indeed  I  was  early  made  a  sort  of  confi- 
dante ;  that  is  to  say,  Mrs  Boswell  told  me 
all  her  likings  and  dislikes,  all  her  hus- 
band's faults,  and  all  her  grounds  of  quar- 
rel with  his  relations  and  her  own.  She 
unfolded  to  me,  besides,  many  ingenious 
devices  for  managing  Miss  Jessie,  for  de- 
tecting the  servants,  and  for  cajoling  Mr 
Boswell.  I  must  own,  I  never  could  dis- 
cover the  necessity  for  these  artifices ;  but 
there  is  pleasure  in  every  effort  of  under- 
standing, and  I  verily  believe  these  tricks 
afforded  the  only  exercise  of  which  Mrs 
Boswell's  was  capable. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  with  what  dis- 
gust I  contemplated  this  poor  woman's 
character.  Her  uniform  selfishness,  her 
pitiful  cunning,  her  feeble  stratagems  to 
compass  baby  ends,  filled  me  with  un- 
conquerable contempt; — a  contempt  which, 
indeed,  I  scarcely  strove  to  repress.  I 
imagined  it  to  be  the  natural  stirring  of 
an   honourable    indignation.      I   often  re- 
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peated  to  myself,  that  "  I  would  wil- 
lingly serve  the  poor  creature  if  I  could." 
I  always  behaved  to  her  with  such  a 
shew  of  deference  as  our  mutual  relation 
demanded  -,  and  thus  concealed  from  my- 
self "  what  spirit  I  was  of."  To  forgive 
substantial  injury,  is  sometimes  less  a  test 
of  right  temper,  than  to  turn  an  eye  of 
Christian  compassion  upon  the  dwarfish 
distortion  of  a  mind  crippled  in  all  its  no- 
bler parts. 

But  of  all  Mrs  Boswell's  perversions,  the 
most  provoking  was  her  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  my  pupil.  Either  from  jea- 
lousy of  my  influence,  or  from  the  mere 
habit  of  circumvention,  a  sort  of  intriguing 
was  carried  on,  which  the  folly  of  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  con- 
stantly forced  upon  my  notice.  Some  in- 
dulgence was  bestowed,  which  was  to  be 
kejjt  profoundly  secret  from  the  governess ; 
or  some  neglected  task  was  to  be  slily  per- 
formed by  proxy.  If  the  child  was  depres- 
sed by  a  sense  of  my  disapprobation,  she 
was  to  be  comforted  with  gingerbread  and 
sugar-plums,  and  then     exhorted  to  wash 
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her  mouth  that  Miss  Percy  mighl  not  dis- 
cover this  judicious  supply  of  consolation. 

I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
we  are  not  liable  to  be  angry  with  those 
whom  we  despise.     I  know  I  was  often  so 
much  irritated  by  the  petty  arts  of  Mrs  Bos- 
well,  that  necessity  alone  detained  me  un-* 
der  her  roof.     I  was  the  more  harassed  by 
her  folly,  because,  duty  apart,  I  had  be* 
come  extremely  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  my  young  charge.      The  eleve  of 
such  a  mother  was  of  course,  idle,  sly,  and 
self-willed  ;  but  Jessie  was  a  pretty  play- 
ful creature,  with  capacity  enough  to  shew 
that  talents  are  not  hereditary,  and  such  a 
strength  of  natural  kindliness  as  had  outlived 
circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  to  its 
culture.     This  latter  quality  is  always  ir- 
resistible ;  and  it  was  more  particularly  so 
to  an  outcast  like  myself,  who  had  no  liv- 
ing thing  to  love  or  trust. 

But  for  this  child  indeed,  Mr  Bosweirs 
house  would  have  been  to  me  a  perfect  so- 
litude. Mrs  Boswell  was  utterly  incapable 
of  any  thing  that  deserved  the  name  of  con- 
versation.    Six  pages  a  week  of  a  novel,  or 


of  the  Lady's  Magazine,  were  the  utmost 
extent  of  her  reading.  She  did  nothing ; 
therefore  we  could  have  no  fellowship  of 
employment*  She  thought  nothing ;  there- 
fore we  could  have  no  intercourse  of  mind. 
All  her  subjects  of  interest  were  strictly 
selfish;  therefore  we  could  not  exchange 
sympathies.  Either  her  extreme  indolence, 
or  a  latent  consciousness  of  inferiority,  made 
her  averse  to  the  society  of  her  equals  in 
rank.  Her  ignorance  or  disregard  of  all 
established  courtesies,  had  banished  from  her 
table  every  guest,  except  one  old  maiden 
relative,  whose  circumstances  obliged,  and 
whose  meanness  inclined  her  to  grasp  at 
the  stinted  civilities  of  Mrs  Boswell.  To 
extort  even  the  slightest  attention  from  Mr 
Boswell,  was,  as  I  soon  found,  an  unpar- 
donable offence.  Thus,  though  once  more 
nominally  connected  with  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, I  was,  in  fact,  as  lonely  as  when  I  first 
set  foot  upon  a  land  where  every  face  was 
new,  and  every  accent  was  strange  to  me. 

In  the  many  thoughtful  hours  I  spent, 
what  lessons  did  not  my  proud  spirit  re- 
ceive !  All  the  comforts  which  I  drew  from 


hitman  converse,  or  human  affection,  1 
owed  to  a  child.  For  my  subsistence  I  de- 
pended upon  one  of  the  most  despicable  of 
human  beings.  But  my  self-knowledge, 
however  imperfect,  was  now  sufficient  to 
render  me  satisfied  with  any  circumstances 
which  tended  to  repress  my  besetting  sin ; 
a  temper  from  which  I  even  then  endea- 
voured to  forebode  final,  though,  alas !  far 
distant  victory. 

Almost  the  only  worldly  interest  or  plea- 
sure which  remained  for  me  to  forego,  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  my 
new  situation.  I  could  not  introduce  my 
pupil  to  the  lowly  habitation  of  my  High- 
land friend,  and  I  was  too  completely  shack- 
led to  go  abroad  alone.  Thus  ended  my 
expectations  of  reading  Ossian  in  the  ori- 
ginal 5  and,  what  was  perhaps  a  greater  dis- 
appointment, thus  perished  my  hopes  of 
surprising  Mr  Maitland — if  Maitland  and  I 
were  ever  again  to  meet.  That  we  should 
meet,  I  believe  I  entertained  an  undefined 
conviction  ;  for  I  often  caught  myself  refer- 
ring to  his  opinions,  and  anticipating  his  de- 
-cision.     Unfortunately   this   belief  had  no 
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rational  foundation.  It  was  merely  the 
work  of  fancy,  which,  wandering  over  a 
world  that  to  me  had  beien  desolated,  could 
find  no  other  resting-place. 

Though  I  had  no  longer  leisure  to  pur- 
sue my  Gaelic  studies,  I  could  not  entirely 
-relinquish  my  interest  in  Cecil  Graham  ; 
and  I  seized  an  hour  to  visit  and  bid  her 
farewell,  one  morning  while  Mrs  Boswell 
and  my  pupil  were  gone  to  purchase  toys. 

When  I  entered  Cecil's  apartment,  she 
was  kneading  oat-cakes  upon  the  only 
chair  which  it  contained,  the  litter  upon 
her  table  not  leaving  space  for  such  an 
operation ;  but  on  seeing  me,  she  threw  a- 
side  the  dough,  and  pulling  down  a  ragged 
stocking  from  a  rope  that  stretched  across 
the  room,  she  wiped  the  chair,  and  very 
cordially  invited  me  to  sit  down.  "  Don't 
let  me  interrupt  you  Cecil,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  it's  no  interruption,  lady,"  returned 
Cecil.  "  I'm  sure  ye  have  a  lucky  foot ; 
and  I  was  feared  that  I  was  no'  to  see  you 
again,  'at  I  was." 

"  Why  did  not  you  come  and  visit  me 
then,  Cecil  ?'* 
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<*  'Deed  lady,  I  was  at  your  lodging  one 
day,  and  they  told  me  you  were  away,  and 
where  you  were  gone  to  ;  and  I  went  two 
or  three  times  and  sat  with  the  childer'  upon 
the  step  of  the  door  to  see  if  you  would, 
may  be,  come  out ;  but  I  never  had  luck 
to  see  you." 

"  Why  did  you  not  inquire  for  me  ?" 

*'  Fse  warrant,  lady,*'  said  Cecil,  with  a 
smile  of  proud  humility,  "  they  might  have 
thought  a  wonder  to  see  the  like  of  me  in- 
quiring for  you.  But  much  thought  have 
I  had  about  you.  They  say  *  cold  is  the 
breath  of  strangers ;'  *  but  troth,  if  you  like 
to  believe  me,  my  heart  warmed  to  you 
when  ever  I  saw  you  first." 

"  Truly,  Cecil,  I  like  very  much  to  be- 
lieve you  ;  for  there  are  not  many  hearts 
that  warm  to  me." 

*•  Tse  tell  you,  lady,  the  last  time  I  saw 
you,  ye  were  no  like  yoursel',  ye  were  as 
white's  cannach  f ;  and  I  just  thought  that, 
may  be,  an  ill  ee,  with  your  leave,  had  ta- 
ken you." 

*  Is  fuar  gaolh  nan  coimheacli. 
i  The  down  of  a  plant. 
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'*  Does  an  evil  eye  injure  the-  complex- 
ion of  any  body  except  the  owner,  think 
you  Cecil  ?'*  said  I. 

»"  An  eye  will  split  a  stone,  *  as  they'll 
say  in  Glen  Eredine/*  said  Cecil,  shaking 
her  head  very  gravely.  "  But  I  have 
something,  if  you  would  please  to  accept ; 
she  hit  mysel'  just  on  the  coat,  with  your 
leave,  one  night  going  through  under  the 
face  of  Benarde/'  While  she  spoke,  she 
was  searching  about  her  bed,  and  at  length 
produced  a  small  stone,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  gun  flint,  f  "  Now,"  proceeded  she, 
**ye'll  just  sew  that  within  the  lining  of  your 
stays,  lady  j  or,  with  your  leave,  in  the  band 
of  your  petticoat ;  and  there'll  nobody  can 
harm  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Cecil.  But  if  I  rob  you 
of  this  treasure,  who  knows  how  far  your 
own  good  fortune  may  suffer?" 

"  Oh  laogh  mo  chridhe,'*  f  cried  Cecil  af- 
fectionately,  "  its  good  my  part  to  venture 

*  Sgoillidh  suil  achlach. 
t  See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
X  A  common  term  of  endearment — literally,  "  Calf  of 
ray  heart." 
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any  thing  for  your  sake;  and  if  it  just 
please  Providence  to  keep  us  till  we  be  at 
Glen  Eredine,  I'll,  may  be,  get  another." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  CeciFs 
humble  substitute  for  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence, and  inwardly  moralizing  upon  the 
equal  inefficacy  of  others  which  are  in 
more  common  repute.  But  as  a  casual 
attempt  to  correct  her  superstition  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  shake  her  con- 
fidence in  myself  than  in  the  elfin  arrow, 
I  quietly  accepted  of  her  gift,  inquiring 
when  she  would  be  in  a  situation  to  replace 
it. 

"  I  don't  know,  lady,"  answered  Cecil 
with  a  sigh.  "  The  weather's  clear  and 
bonny,  and  I  am  wearying  sore  for  home ; 
but — but  I'm  half  feared  that  Jemmy  might 
no  be  easy  ye  see,  when  he  heard  that  I 
was  at  Eredine." 

"  How  should  it  make  your  husband 
uneasy  to  hear  that  you  were  at  home  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cecil,  looking 
down  with  a  faint  smile,  and  stopped  ;  then 
sighing  deeply,  she  proceeded,  relieving  her 
embarrassment    by   twisting  the   string  of 

VOL.  III.  B 
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her  apron  with  great  industry.    "  Ye  see, 
lady,  I  have  a  friend  in  Glen  Eredine,— I — 

"  So  much  the  better,  Cecil.  That  can- 
not surely  be  an  objection  to  your  going 
thither." 

"I  mean,— -I  would  say,  a  lad  like  that — 
I  should  have  married,  if  it  had  been  so  or- 
dered.'*    Cecil  stopped,  and  sighed  again. 

"  And  do  you  think  your  husband  would 
scruple  to  trust  you,  Cecil !"  said  I. 

Her  embarrassment  instantly  vanished, 
and  she  looked  up  steadily  in  my  face. 
*'  No,  no,  lady  !"  said  she,  "  1*11  never 
think  such  a  thought  of  him.  He's  no' 
so  ill-hearted.  But  he  would  think  that 
I  might  be  dowie*  there,  and  he  so  far 
away ;  for  it's  a  sore  heart  to  me,  that  the 
poor  lad  has  never  been  rightly  himsel', 
since  my  father  bade  marry  Jemmy.  And 
he'll  no  be  forbidden  to  stand  and  look  after 
me,  and  to  make  of  little  Kenneth  there,  and 
fetch  hame  our  cows  at  night.  And  ever 
since  my  father  died,  he'll  no  be  hindered 

*  Low-spirited. 
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to  shear*  my  mother's  peats,  although  I 
have  never  spoken  one  word  to  him,  good 
or  bad,  since  that  day  that — '* 

Cecil  paused,  and  drew  her  sleeve  across 
her  eyes.  *^  It  was  so  ordered,"  said  she, 
"  and  all's  for  the  best." 

"  Yes,  but  Cecil,  were  not  you  a  little 
hard-hearted,  to  forsake  such  a  faithful 
lover?" 

"  Ochone  !  lady,  what  could  I  do  ?  It 
was  well  kent  he  was  no  fitting  for  me. 
His  forbeers  were  but  strangers,  with  your 
leave  ;  and  though  I  say  it,  I'm  sib  f  to  the 
best  gentles  in  the  land.  So  you  see  my 
father  would  never  be  brought  in." 

**  And  you  dutifully  submitted  to  your 
father  !'*  said  I,  my  heart  swelling  as  I  con- 
trasted the  filial  conduct  of  this  untutored 
being  with  my  own. 

"  Woe's  me,  lady, — I  was  his  own ; — he 
had  a  good  right  that  I  should  do  his  bid- 
ding. And  besides  that,  I  knew  that  Ro- 
bert was  no  ordained  for  me ; — well  knew  I 
that, — ^that  I   knew  well."     And  while  I 

♦  Cut  her  turf  for  firing.  f  Related. 
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was  musing  upon  my  ill-fated  rebellion, 
Cecil  kept  ringing  changes  upon  these 
words ;  for  she  would  rather  have  repeated 
the  same  idea  twenty  times,  than  have  al- 
lowed of  a  long  pause  in  conversation,  where 
she  was  the  entertainer. 

"  How  did  you  discover,"  I  inquired  at 
length,  "  that  there  was  a  decree  against 
your  marrying  Robert  ?" 

"  I*se  tell  you  lady,"  answered  Cecil, 
lowering  her  voice;  "  we  have  a  seer*  in 
Glen  Eredine;  and  he  was  greatly  troubled 
with  me  plainly  standing  at  Jemmy's  left 
hand.  And  first  he  saw  it  in  the  morning, 
and  always  farther  up  in  the  day,  as  the 
time  came  near.  So  he  had  no  freedom  in 
his  mind,  but  to  tell  me.  Well,  when  I 
heard  it,  I  fell  down  just  as  I  had  been  shot, 
for  I  knew  then  what  would  be.  But  we 
must  all  have  our  fortune  lady.  No'  that 
I'm  reflecting;  for  Jemmy's  a  good  man 
to  me ;  and  an  easy  life  I  have  had  with 
him." 

"  That  is   no  more  than  you  deserve, 

*  One  who  has  the  second-sight. 
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Cecil.  A  dutiful  daughter  deserves  to  be 
a  happy  wife.'* 

"Well  now,  that's  the  very  word  that 
Miss  Graham  said,  when  she  was  that  hum^ 
ble  as  to  busk  my  first  curch  *  with  her  oun 
hand ;  aye  that's  what  she  did  ;  and  when 
she  saw  me  sobbing  as  my  heart  would 
break,  hersel'  laid  her  oun  arm  about  my 
neck,  and  says  she,  just  as  had  I  been  her 
equal,  '  my  dear  Cecil,'  says  she.  The 
Ivord  bless  her  !  I  thought  more  of  these 
two  words,  than  of  all  the  good  plenishing  f 
she  gave  me.  But  for  a'  that,  I  had  a  sor- 
rowful time  of  it  at  the  first ;  and  a  sorrow- 
fuller  wedding  was  never  in  Glen  Eredine, 
altho'  Mr  Henry  was  the  best  man  himsel' ; 
for  you  see.  Jemmy's  his  foster-brother." 

"  The  best  man  ?  Cecil ;  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  I  should  have  thought  the 
bridegroom  might  be  the  most  important 
personage  for  that  day  at  least." 

Cecil  soon  made  me  comprehend,  that 
she  meant  a  bride-man,   whose  office,  she 

*  See  Note  B.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume, 
t  Household  furniture. 
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^aid,  was  to  accompany  the  bridegroom 
when  he  went  to  invite  guests  to  his  wed- 
ding, and  to  attend  him  when  he  conduct- 
ed his  bride  to  her  home.  She  told  me, 
that,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country, 
her  wedding  was  not  celebrated  till  some 
weeks  after  she  had  taken  the  vows  of  wed- 
lock ;  the  Highland  husband,  once  secure  of 
his  prize,  prudently  postponing  the  nuptial 
festivities  and  the  honey- moon,  till  the  close 
of  harvest  brought  an  interval  of  leisure. 
Meanwhile,  the  forsaken  lover,  whose  at- 
tachment had  become  respectable  by  its  con- 
stancy, as  well  as  pitiable  by  its  disappoint- 
ment, was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  ri- 
val's success  by  the  humanity  of  Henry 
Graham,  who  contrived  to  employ  him  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country.  But,  in  the 
restlessness  of  a  disordered  understanding, 
poor  Robert  left  his  post,  wandered  uncon- 
sciously many  a  mile,  and  reached  his  na- 
tive glen  on  the  day  of  Cecil's  wedding. 

By  means  of  much  rhetoric  and  gesticu- 
lation upon  Cecil's  part,  and  innumerable 
questions  upon  mine,  I  obtained  a  tolerably 
distinct  idea  of  the  ceremonial  of  this  wed- 
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ding.  Upon  the  eventful  morning,  the  re- 
luctant bride  presided  at  a  public  breakfast, 
which  was  attended  by  all  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  ^*  the 
laird  himser."  I  will  not  bring  discredit  up- 
on the  refinement  of  my  Gael,  by  specify- 
ing the  materials  of  this  substantial  repast, 
as  they  were  detailed  to  me  with  naive  va- 
nity by  Cecil ;  but  I  may  venture  to  tell, 
that,  like  more  elegant  fetes  of  the  same 
name,  it  was  succeeded  by  dancing.  '^  I 
danced  with  the  rest,''  said  Cecil,  "  tho* 
with  your  leave,  it  made  my  very  heart 
sick^  and  many  a  time  I  thought.  Oh,  if  this 
dancing  were  but  for  my  lykwake."  *  The 
harbingers  of  the  bridegroom,  (or,  to  use 
Cecil's  phrase,  the  send,)  a  party  of  gay 
young  men  and  women,  arrived.  Cecil,  ac- 
cording to  etiquette,  met  them  at  the  door, 
welcomed  and  offered  them  refreshments ; 
then  turned  from  them,  as  the  prisoner  from 
one  who  brings  his  death-warrant,  strug- 
gling to  gather  decent  fortitude  from  de-, 
spair. 

*  See  Note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume, 
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At  last  the  report  of  a  musket  announced 
the  approach  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  unwilling  bride 
should  go  forth  to  meet  him.  "  The  wind 
might  have  blawn  me  like  the  withered 
leaf/*  said  Cecil,  **  I  was  so  powerless;  but 
Miss  Graham  thought  nothing  to  help  me 
with  her  own  arm.  Jemmy  and  I  may  be 
lucky,  continued  she,  with  a  boding  sigh  ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  an  unchancy  place 
where  we  had  luck  to  meet ; — just  where  the 
road  goes  low  down  into  Dorch'thalla  ^''^ 
the  yjexy  place  where  Kenneth  Roy,  that 
was  the  laird's  grandfather,  saw  something 
that  he  followed  for's  ill ;  and  it  beguiled 
him  over  the  rock,  where  he  would  have 
been  dashed  in  pieces  though  he  had  been 
iron.  The  sun  never  shines  where  he  fell, 
and  the  water's  aye  black  there.  Well,  it 
was  just  there  that  Jemmy  had  luck  to  get 
sight  of  us ;  so  then,  ye  see,  he  ran  forward 
to  meet  me,  as  the  custom  is  in  our  country. 
Oh  ril  never  forget  that  meeting  1"  Cecil 
stopped,  shuddering  with  a  look  of  horror, 

*  The  Dark  Den. 
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which  I  dared  not  ask  her  to  explain.  ^'  He 
took  off  his  bonnet,"  she  continued,  "  to 
take,  with  your  leave,  what  he  never  took  off 
my  mouth  before ;  but, — Oh  Til  never  for- 
get that  cry !  It  was  like  something  un- 
earthly. "  Cecil !  Cecil !"  it  cried ;  and  when 
I  looked  up,  there's  Robert,  just  where  the 
eagle's  nest  was  w^ont  to  be;  he  was  just 
setting  back's  foot,  as  he  would*that  mo- 
ment spring  down/' 

"  Did  you  save  him  ?" 

"  I,  lady  !  I  could  not  have  saved  him, 
though  he  had  lighted  at  my  foot.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  hide  my  eyes ;  and  my 
hands  closed  so  hard,  that  the  nails  drew  the 
very  blood  P' 

"  Dreadful  !"  T  exclaimed,  Cecil's  in- 
fectious horror  making  the  scene  present  to 
me, — *'  could  nobody  save  him?" 

^'  Nobody  had  power  to  do  ought,"  an- 
swered Cecil,  "  save  Mr  Henry,  that's  al- 
ways ready  for  good.  He  spoke  with  a 
voice  that  made  the  craigs  shake  again ;  and 
they  that  saw  his  eyes,  saw  the  very  fire, 
as  he  looked  steadily  upon  Robert,  and 
waved  him  back  with's  arm.     So  then  the 
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poor  lad  was  not  so  t/wsensible,  but  he  knew 
to  do  Ms  bidding,  for  they're  no  born  that 
dare  gainsay  him.  And  then  Mr  Henry 
round  by  the  foot  of  the  craig,  and  up  the 
hill  as  he*d  been  a  roe  ;  and  he  caused  Ro- 
bert go  home  with  him  to  the  castle,  and 
caused  keep  him  there,  because  he  could 
no  settle  to  work.  No'  that  he's  unsensible, 
except  when  a  notion  takes  him.  There'* 
a  glen  where  we  were  used  to  make  car- 
kets  *  when  we  were  herds ;  and  he'll  no 
let  the  childer'  pluck  so  much  as  a  gowan 
there  ;  and  ever  since  the  lightning  tore  the 
great  oak,  he'll  sit  beside  her  sometimes 
the  summer's  day,  and  calls  her  always 
"  Poor  Robert." 

*  Garlands  of  flowers  for  the  neck. 
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Not  quite  an  idiot ,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought)  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain  -, 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 


So  weak  a  mind, 


No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind. 
The  rudest  force  \rould  fail  such  mind  to  tame. 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame. 

Crabbe. 


Cecil's  tale,  which  included  all  the  even- 
ing festivities, — the  ball, — ^the  throwing  of 
the  Stocking,  and  the  libation  of  whisky 
which  was  dashed  over  the  married  pair, 
detained  me  so  long,  that  Mrs  Boswell  and 
my  pupil  were  at  home  an  hour  before  me« 
Mrs  Boswell,  however,  received  me  with 
her  usual  simper,  and  suffered  tlie  evening 
to  arrive,  before  she  began  to  investigate, 
with  great  contrivance  and  circumlocution. 
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the  cause  of  my  unusual  absence.  Though 
provoked  at  her  useless  cunning,  I  readily 
told  her  where  I  had  been.  But,  though 
the  lady  had  taken  me  into  high  favour,  and 
made  me  the  depository  of  fifty  needless 
secrets,  I  saw  that  she  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  my  statement ;  for  Mrs  Boswell 
was  one  of  the  many  whose  defects  of  the 
head  create  a  craving  for  a  confident,  while 
those  of  the  heart  will  never  allow  them  to 
confide.  Perceiving  that  my  word  was 
doubted,  I  disdained  further  explanation; 
and  suffered  Mrs  Boswell  to  hint  and  soli- 
loquize without  deigning  reply. 

The  little  dingy  cloud,  which  scarcely 
added  to  their  accustomed  dulness,  was  be- 
ginning to  settle  on  the  features  of  my  hos- 
tess, when  another  attack  was  made  upon 
her  good  humour.  My  pupil,  in  a  romp- 
ing humour  which  I  could  not  always  re- 
strain, pulled  out  the  comb  that  confined 
my  hair ;  which  unfortunately  extorted 
from  Mr  Boswell  a  compliment  on  its  lux- 
uriance and  beauty.  Now  Mrs  Boswell's 
chevelure  happened  to  have  an  unlucky  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  dancing-bear ;  a  cir- 
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cumstance  which  I  verily  believe  her  poor 
husband  had  forgotten,  when  he  incauti- 
ously expressed  admiration  of  auburn  curls. 
The  lady's  face  was  for  once  intelligible ; 
her  lips  grew  actually  livid ;  and  for  some 
moments  she  seemed  speechless.  At  last 
she  broke  forth.  "  Her  hair  may  well  be 
pretty,"  said  she ;  *^  I  am  sure  it  costs  her 
pains  enough." 

With  a  smile,  more  I  fear  of  sarcasm 
than  of  good-humour,  I  thanked  her  for 
helping  me  to  some  merit,  where  I  was  ig- 
norant that  I  could  claim  any.  Mrs  Bos- 
well,  either  fearing  to  measure  her  powers 
of  impertinence  with  mine,  or  finding  sul- 
lenness  the  most  natural  expression  of  her 
displeasure,  made  no  reply ;  but  sat  for  a 
full  hour  twisting  the  corner  of  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  without  raising  her  eyes,  or 
uttering  a  syllable.  At  last,  she  suddenly 
recovered  her  spirits,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  reftiarkably  gracious  and  en- 
tertaining. 

I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Mrs  Boswell  to  perceive  any  thing  ominous 
in  this  change.     The  next  day,  however. 
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while  I  was  alone  with  my  pupil,  the  child 
began  to  frolic  round  me  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sars  in  her  hand ;  making  a  feint,  as  if  in 
sport,  to  cut  off  my  hair.  A  little  afraid  of 
such  a  play-thing,  I  desired  her  to  desist; 
speaking  to  her,  as  I  always  did,  in  a  tone 
of  kindness.  "  Would  you  be  very  sorry," 
said  she,  clasping  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  speaking  in  a  half  whisper,  "  very, 
very  sorry,  if  all  your  pretty  curls  were  cut 
off?" 

"  Indeed,  Jessie,"  answered  I  smiling, 
"  I  am  afraid  I  should ;  more  sorry  than 
the  matter  would  deserve." 

"  Then,"  cried  the  child,  throwing  away 
the  scissars,  "  I  won't  never  cut  off  your 
hair,  not  though  I  should  be  bid  a  thou- 
sand thousand  times." 

"  Bid  !"  repeated  I,  thrown  off  my  guard 
by  astonishment ;  who  could  bid  you  do 
such  a  thing  ?'* 

*'  Ah !  I  must  not  tell  you  that,  unless 
you  were  to  promise  upon  your  word — " 

"  No,*'  interrupted  I.  "  Do  not  tell  me. 
Be  honourable  in  this  at  least.  And  an- 
other time,  if  you  wish  to  injure  me,  do  so 
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openly.  I  will  endure  all  the  little  evil  in 
your  power  to  inflict,  rather  than  you 
should  grow  up  in  the  habits  of  cunning." 

That  a  mother  should  thus  lay  a  snare 
for  the  rectitude  of  her  child,  must  have 
appeared  incredible,  could  the  fact  have 
admitted  of  a  doubt.  I  had  still  too  many 
faults  myself  to  look  with  calmness  upon 
those  of  others ;  and  I  was  seriously  angry. 
"  How  is  it  possible/'  thought  I,  "  to  form 
in  this  child  the  habits  of  rectitude,  while 
I  am  thus  provokingly  counteracted ;  and 
useless  as  I  am  compelled  to  be,  how  can  I 
endure  to  receive  the  bread  of  dependence 
from  a  creature  whose  mischief  has  neither 
bound  nor  excuse,  except  in  the  weakness 
of  her  understanding.'  In  the  height  of  my 
indignation,  I  resolved  to  upbraid  Mrs  Bos- 
well  with  her  baseness  and  folly,  and  then 
resign  my  hopeless  task.  But  I  had  so  of- 
ten and  so  severely  smarted  for  acting  un- 
der irritation,  that  the  lesson  had  at  length 
begun  to  take  effect;  and  I  recollected 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  defer  my  remon- 
strances till  I  could  suppress  a  temper  which 
was  likely  to  render  them  both  imprudent 
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and  useless.  I  fear  my  forbearance  was 
somewhat  aided  by  considering  the  conse- 
quences of  renouncing  my  present  situa- 
tion. However,  when  I  was  cool,  I  con- 
ducted my  reproofs  with  what  I  thought 
great  address.  I  hid  my  offending  ringlets 
under  a  cap,  and  never  more  exposed  them 
to  the  admiration  of  Mr  Boswell.  It  would 
have  been  mere  waste  of  oratory  to  harangue 
to  Mrs  Boswell  upon  the  meanness  of  arti- 
fice ;  and  rather  uncivil,  all  things  consider- 
ed, to  talk  to  her  of  its  inseparable  connec- 
tion with  folly;  but  I  represented  to  her,  that 
the  time  might  come  when  her  daughter 
would  turn  against  her  the  arts  which  she 
had  taught.  A  fool  can  never  divest  an  ar- 
gument of  its  reference  to  one  particular 
case.  "  If  she  should  cut  off  my  hair," 
said  the  impracticable  Mrs  Boswell,  *'  I 
shan't  care  much,  for  wigs  are  coming  into 
fashion."    ^ 

"  But  if  even  in  trifles  she  learn  to  be- 
tray, how  can  you  be  sure  that,  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  life,  she  will  not  play 
the  traitress  ?" 

"  Oh  no  fear,"  cried  Mrs  Boswell,  nod- 
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ding  her  head  as  she  always  did  when  she 
meant  to  look  sagacious,  '^  I  shall  be  too 
knowing  for  her  I  warrant/' 

«  A  blessed  emulation  !"  thought  I. 

Our  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Mr  Boswell,  whose  features  seem- 
ed animated  by  some  incipient  scheme. 
He  took  his  place  beside  his  mate,  and 
forthwith  began  to  toy  and  flatter :  looking, 
however,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  ventured 
to  change  the  subject.  At  length  the  se- 
cret came  forth.  He  had  met  a  college 
companion,  with  whom  he  had  a  great  in- 
clination to  dine  that  day.  Mrs  Boswell 
said  nothing  ;  but  she  looked  denial.  Mr 
Boswell  sat  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  re- 
newed his  manoeuvres.  The  praises  of  a 
favourite  cap  soothed  the  lady  into  quies- 
cence ;  for  good- humour  is  too  lively  a 
term  to  express  the  more  amiable  turns  of 
Mrs  Boswell's  temper.  The  petitioner 
seized  the  favourable  moment.  *'  I  should 
really  like  to  dine  with  poor  Tom  Hamilton 
to-day,"  said  he. 

"  Poor  fiddlesticks  !**  returned  the  polite 

VOL.  III.  e 
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wife.  "  What  have  you  to  do  dining  with 
Tom  Hamilton." 

"  I  don't  know  my  love ;  we  have  not 
met  for  twenty  years,  and  he  pressed  me 
so  much  to  come  and  talk  over  old  stories 
that — that  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  a 
kind  of  half-promise. 

**  Nonsense  T'  quoth  the  lady,  with  the 
decisive  tone  and  aspect ;  and  poor  Mr 
Boswell,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  moved 
his  chair  towards  the  fire-place,  and  began 
to  draw  figures  in  the  ashes. 

Whether  this  operation  assisted  his  cour- 
age I  know  not ;  but,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
he  told  me  in  a  half  whisper,  "  that,  if  I 
would  entertain  Mrs  Boswell,  he  rather 
thought  he  would  dine  with  Tom  Hamil- 
ton." 

*'  And  why  should  you  not  ?  For  a  hus- 
band to  go  out  it  is  sufficient  that  he  wills 
it ;"  said  I,  parodying  a  maxim,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  watch- word  of  more  im- 
portant revolt.  I  fancy  the  smile  which  ac- 
companied my  words,  was,  for  the  moment, 
more  terrific  to  Mr  Boswell  than  his  lady's 
frown  ',  for  he  instantly  left  us,  and  having 
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secured  his  retreat  beyond  the  door,  put 
his  head  back  into  the  rooni,  saying,  with 
a  farewell  nod,  and  a  voice  of  constrained 
ease,  "  Au  revo'ir^  my  darling,  I  dine  with 
Hamilton.'* 

"  Why,  Mr  Boswell !"  screamed  the  wife, 
in  a  tone  between  wrath  and  amazement ; 
but  the  rebel  was  beyond  recall. 

The  lady  was  forthwith  invested  with  an 
obstinate  fit  of  the  sullens.  Considering 
me  as  the  cause  of  her  husband's  miscon- 
duct, she  suffered  dinner  and  some  sue- 
ceeding  hours  to  pass  without  deigning  me 
even  a  look  or  a  word.  My  forte  certainly 
was  not  submission ;  therefore,  after  speak- 
ing to  her  once  or  twice  without  receiving 
an  answer,  I  made  no  further  effort  to 
soothe  her,  but  amused  myself  with  read- 
ing, work,  or  music,  exactly  as  if  Mrs 
Bosweirs  chair  had  been  vacant.  She 
made  several  attempts  to  disturb  my  a- 
musement.  She  spilt  the  ink  upon  my 
clothes  ;  but  though  she  made  no  apology, 
I  assured  her,  with  wicked  good-humour, 
that  a  farthing's  worth  of  spirit  of  salt 
would  repair  the  disaster.     She  beat  poor 
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Fido,  yet  even  this  did  not  provoke  me  to 
speak.  She  could  not  make  me  angry, 
becausCj  by  shewing  me  that  such  was  her 
purpose,  she  engaged  my  pride  to  disap- 
point her.  Left  to  itself,  her  temper  at 
last  made  a  tolerable  recovery  ;  or  rather 
she  spared  me  that  she  might  discharge 
its  full  venom  upon  Mr  Boswell. 

At  a  late  hour  the  culprit  returned,  forti- 
fied, as  it  appeared,  by  a  double  allowance 
of  claret,  but  in  high  spirits  and  good-hu- 
mour* Forgetting  that  he  was  in  disgrace, 
he  walked  as  directly  as  he  could  towards 
his  offended  fair  5  and,  with  a  look  of  stu- 
pid kindness,  offered  her  his  hand.  The 
lady  flounced  away  with  great  disdain. 
"  Come  now  my  darling,"  stammered  the 
husband  coaxingly,  "  don't  be  cross.  Be 
a  good  girl  and  give  me  a  kiss.'' 

•'  Brute  1"    replied   the  judicious  wife, 

giving  him  a  push,  which,  with  the  help  of 

the  extra  bottle,  made  him  stagger  to  the 

other  side  of  the  room.     There  he  placed 

himself  beside  me,  protesting  that  I  was  a 

sweet,  lovely,  good-humoured  creature,  and 

that  he  was  sure  I  had  never  been  out  of 
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temper  in  my  life  ;  with  many  other  equal- 
ly well-turned  compliments.  This  was  the 
consummation  of  his  misdeeds.  Mrs  Boswell 
pulled  the  bell  till  the  wire  broke.  "  Put 
that  creature  to  bed,"  said  she  to  the  ser- 
vant, *'  don't  you  see  he's  not  fit  to  be  any* 
where  else  ?"  Mr  Boswell  was  not  so 
much  intoxicated  as  to  be  insensible  to  this 
indignity,  which  he  angrily  resisted;  while, 
shocked  and  disgusted  beyond  expression, 
I  escaped  from  the  scene  of  this  disgrace- 
ful altercation. 

The  next  day  Mrs  Boswell  had  recourse, 
as  usual,  to  silent  sullenness ;  to  which  she 
added  another  mode  of  tormenting.  She 
constantly  held  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyesy  and  affected  to  shed  tears.  All  this, 
however,  was  reserved  for  Mr  Boswell's 
presence^  as  she  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  needless  to  waste  either  anger  or  sen- 
sibility upon  me.  Lest  her  distress  should 
not  sufficiently  aggravate  the  culprit's  self- 
reproach,  she  pretended  that  her  health  was 
affected  by  her  feelings.  It  was  always 
one  of  her  Liliputian  ambitions  to  obtain 
the  reputation  of  a  feeble  appetite.     But 
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now  this  infirmity  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  Mrs  Boswell  absolutely  could  not 
swallow  a  morsel ;  nor,  which  was  much^ 
worse,  could  she  see  food  tasted  by  another 
without  demonstrations  of  loathing.  Ne- 
vertheless, she  regularly  appeared  at  table  ; 
and,  for  three  days,  every  meal  was  dis- 
quieted by  the  landlady's  disgust  at  our 
voracity. 

Poor  Mr  Boswell,  now  completely  quel- 
led, did  what  man  could  do  to  restore  peace 
and  appetite.  He  coaxed,  entreated,  and 
offered  her,  I  believe,  all  the  compounds 
recorded  in  all  the  cookery  books — but  in 
vain.  Deaf  as  the  coldest  damsel  of  ro- 
mance to  the  prayer  of  offending  love,  was 
Mrs  Boswell.  She  retained  her  youthful 
passion  for  sweetmeats ;  and  her  good-na- 
tured husband  came  one  morning  into  her 
dressing-room  fraught  with  such  variety  of 
confectionary,  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
self-command  with  which  she  refused  it 
all.  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  him 
court  the  great  baby  with  sugar-plums;  she 
answering  like  any  other  spoilt  child,  only 
by  twisting  her  face  and  thrusting  forward 
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her  shoulder;  nor  was  my  gravity  at  all 
improved,  when  Fido,  making  his  way  into 
some  concealment,  drew  forth  the  remains 
of  a  portly  sirloin. 

Mr  Boswell  looked  as  if  he  would  fain 
have  joined  in  my  laugh,  but  he  foresaw 
the  coming  storm,  and  prudently  effected 
his  retreat.  Mrs  Boswell's  face  grew  livid 
with  rage.  She  snatched  the  poker,  and 
would  have  struck  the  poor  animal  dead, 
had  I  not  arrested  her  arm.  *'  Stop,  wo* 
man  !'*  said  I,  in  a  voice  at  which  I  myself 
was  almost  startled,  "  degrade  yourself  no 
further.'^  It  is  not  the  rage  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  Mrs  Boswell  that  can  resist  the 
voice  of  stern  authority.  Her  eye  fixed  by 
mine  as  by  the  gaze  of  a  rattle-snake,  she 
timidly  laid  aside  her  weapon,  and  shrunk 
back,  muttering  that  she  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  my  dog. 

From  that  time  Mrs  Boswell  discovered 
a  degree  of  enmity  towards  the  poor  animal, 
which  I  could  not  have  imagined  even  her 
to  feel  towards  any  thing  less  than  a  moral 
agent.  Not  that  she  avowed  her  antipa- 
thy 'y  but  I  now  knew  her  well  enough  to 
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detect  it  even  in  the  caresses  which  she 
bestowed  on  him.  She  was  constantly 
treading  on  him,  scalding  him,  tormenting 
him  in  every  possible  way,  all  by  mere  ac- 
cident ;  and  if  I  left  him  within  her  reach, 
I  was  sure  to  be  recalled  by  his  bowlings. 
The  poor  animal  cowered  at  the  very  sight 
of  her.  At  last  he  was  provoked  to  avail 
himself  of  his  natural  means  of  defence ; 
and  one  evening,  when  she  had  risen  from 
her  sofa  on  purpose  to  stumble  over  him, 
he  bit  her  to  the  bone. 

The  moment  she  recovered  from  the  pa- 
nic and  confusion  which  this  accident  oc- 
casioned, she  insisted  upon  having  the  ani- 
mal destroyed,  upon  the  vulgar  plea,  that, 
if  he  should  ever  go  mad,  she  must  im- 
mediately be  affected  with  hydrophobia. 
Pitying  her  uneasiness,  I  at  first  tried  to 
combat  this  ridiculous  idea,  but  I  soon 
found  that  she  was  determined  to  resist  con- 
viction. "  All  I  said  might  be  true,  but 
she  had  heard  of  such  things,  and  for  her 
part  she  should  never  know  rest  or  peace, 
while  the  life  of  that  animal  left  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  horrible  catastrophe."'     At 
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last  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  peremptorily, 
that  nothing  should  induce  me  to  permit 
the  destruction  of  ray  poor  old  favourite, 
the  relic  of  better  times,  the  last  of  my 
friends.  I  humoured  her  folly,  however, 
so  far  as  to  promise  that  I  would  find  a 
new  abode  for  him  on  the  following  day. 
Mrs  Boswell  was  relentlessly  sullen  all  the 
evening,  but  I  was  inflexible. 

The  only  way  which  occurred  to  me  of 
disposing  of  poor  Fido,  was  to  commit  him 
to  the  care  of  Cecil  Graham,  at  least  till  she 
should  leave  Edinburgh.  In  the  morning, 
therefore,  I  prepared  for  a  walk,  intending 
to  convey  my  favourite  to  his  new  protec- 
tress. My  pupil  was,  as  usual,  eager  to 
accompany  me ;  and  when  I  refused  to 
permit  her,  she  took  the  course  which  had 
often  led  her  to  victory  elsewhere,  and  be- 
gan to  cry  bitterly.  This,  however,  was 
less  effectual  with  me  than  with  her  mo- 
ther. I  persisted  in  my  refusal,  telling  her 
that  her  tears  only  gave  me  an  additional 
motive  for  doing  so,  since  I  loved  her  too 
well  to  encourage  her  in  fretfulness  and 
self-will.      Mrs  Boswell,  however,  moved 
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somewhat  by  her  child's  lamentations,  but 
more  by  rivalry  towards  me,  soothed  and 
caressed  the  little  rebel,  and  finally  insisted 
that  I  should  yield  the  point.  Angry  as  I 
was,  I  commanded  my  temper  sufficiently 
to  let  the  mother  legislate  for  her  child, 
and  submitted  in  silence.  But  when  we 
were  about  to  set  out,  Fido  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  After  seeking  him  in  vain, 
I  would  have  given  up  my  expedition,  but 
Mrs  Boswell  would  not  suffer  Jessie  to  be 
disappointed,  so  we  departed. 

I  found  Cecil's  apartment  vacant  and  all 
its  humble  furniture  removed.  I  compre- 
hended that  she  had  returned  to  her  native 
wilds ;  and  I  felt  that  the  connection  must 
be  slight  indeed  which  we  can  without  pain 
see  broken  for  ever.  She  was  gone,  and 
had  not  left  among  the  thousands  whose 
hum  even  now  broke  upon  my  ear,  one  be- 
ing who  would  bestow  upon  me  a  wish  or 
a  care.  "  Poor  feeble  Ellen  !"  said  I  to 
myself,  as  I  dashed  the  tears  from  my  eyes, 
**  where  foundest  thou  the  disastrous  daring 
which  could  once  renounce  the  charities  of 
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nature,  and  spurn  the  intercourse  of  thy 

kind  r 

A  natural  feeling  leading  me  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  Cecil's  departure,  I 
made  my  way  into  an  adjoining  apartment 
which  was  occupied  by  another  family. 

On  my  first  entrance,  the  noisome  at- 
mosphere almost  overcame  me ;  and,  un- 
willing to  expose  my  little  charge  to  its  ef- 
fects, I  desired  her  to  remain  without  and 
wait  my  return  ;  but  her  morning's  lesson 
of  disobedience  had  not  been  lost,  and  I 
presently  found  her  at  my  side. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  the  people  of 
the  house  told  me  that  Cecil  had  been  gone 
for  several  days  ;  but  as  to  the  particulars 
of  her  fate,  they  showed  an  ignorance  and 
unconcern  scarcely  credible  in  persons  who 
had  lived  under  the  same  roof.  Disgusted 
with  all  I  saw,  I  was  turning  away,  when 
a  groan,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  a 
darker  part  of  the  room,  drew  my  steps  to- 
wards a  wretched  bed,  where  lay  a  young 
woman  in  the  last  stage  of  disease.  I  had 
inquired  whether  she  had  any  medical  assist- 
ance, and  been  answered  that  she  had  none, 
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* — I  had  bent  over  her  for  some  minutes, 
touched  the  parched  skin,  and  tried  to 
count  the  fluttering  pulse — before,  my  eye 
accommodating  itself  to  the  obscurity,  I 
perceived  the  unconscious  gaze  and  flush- 
ed cheek  which  indicate  delirious  fever.  I 
turned  hastily  away;  but  more  serious  alarm 
took  possession  of  me  when  I  observed  that 
my  pupil  had  followed  me  close  to  the  bed- 
side, and  in  childish  curiosity  was  inhaling 
the  very  breath  of  infection.  I  instantly 
hurried  her  away  and  returned  home. 

Though  expecting  that  Mrs  Boswell 
would  throw  upon  me  the  blame  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  herself,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  acquaint  her  with  this  acci- 
dent, begging  her  to  advise  with  the  family 
surgeon  whether  any  antidote  could  still  be 
applied.  But  Mrs  Boswell  was  touched 
with  a  more  lively  alarm  than  poor  Jessie's 
danger  could  awaken.  "  Bless  me  !**  she 
cried,  *'  Did  you  touch  the  woman  !  Pray 
don't  come  near  me.  Campbell !  get  me  ever 
so  much  vinegar.  Pray  go  away.  Miss 
Percy.  I  would  not  be  near  a  person  that 
had  the  fever  for  the  whole  world.'* 
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(•  Were  every  one  of  your  opinion,  Ma- 
dam/' said  I,  "  a  fever  would  be  almost  as 
great  a  misfortune  as  infamy  itself;  but 
since  you  are  so  apprehensive,  Jessie  and  I 
will  remain  above  stairs  for  the  rest  of  the 
day." 

At  the  door  of  my  apartment  I  found 
poor  Fido  extended,  stiff  and  motionless. 
Startled  by  somewhat  unnatural  in  his  pos- 
ture, I  called  to  him. .  The  poor  animal  look- 
ed at  me,  but  did  not  stir.  '*  Fido  f  I  called 
again,  stooping  to  pat  his  head.  He  look- 
ed up  once  more,  wagged  his  tail,  gave  a 
short  low  whine,  and  died. 

Many  would  smile  were  I  to  describe 
what  I  felt  at  that  moment  5  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve there  are  none  who  could  unmoved 
lose  the  last  memorial  of  friend  and  parent, 
or  part  unmoved  with  the  creature  which 
had  sported  with  their  infancy,  and  grown 
old  beneath  their  care.  Fido  was  my  last 
earthly  possession.  Besides  him  I  had  no- 
thing. I  thank  Heaven  that  the  greater 
part  of  my  kind  must  look  back  to  the  de- 
privations of  early  childhood,  ere  they  can 
know  what  a  melancholy  value  this  single 
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circumstance  gives  to  what  is  in  itself  of 
little  worth. 

My  feelings  took  a  new  turn,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  my  poor  old 
favourite  owed  his  death  not  to  disease, 
but  to  poison.  His  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  suddenness  of  his  death,  confirmed 
the  suspicion.  Strong  indignation  already 
working  in  my  breast,  I  hastened  to  ques- 
tion the  servants.  They  all  denied  the 
deed ;  but  with  such  reservations,  as  shew- 
ed me  that  they  at  least  guessed  at  the  per- 
petrator. Breathless  with  resentment,  and 
with  a  vain  desire  to  vent  it  all  yet  to  vent 
it  calmly,  I  entered  Mrs  BoswelFs  apart- 
ment, and  steadily  questioned  her  upon  the 
fact.  Mrs  Boswell  forgot  her  late  alarm, 
or  rather  my  flashing  eye  was  for  a  moment 
an  over  match  for  the  fever.  She  changed 
colour  more  than  once  ;  but  she  answered 
me  with  that  forced  firmness  of  gaze,  which 
often  indicates  determined  falsehood.  "  She 
could  not  imagine  who  could  do  such  a 
thing. — She  could  not  believe  that  the  ani- 
mal was  poisoned. — She  did  not  suppose 
that  any  of  the  servants  would  venture.    In 
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short,  she  was  persuaded  that  Fido  died  a 
natural  death." 

"  That  shall  be  examined  into/'  said  I, 
still  looking  at  her  in  stern  inquiry.  Again 
she  changed  colour,  and  resumed  her  deni- 
als, but  with  a  more  restless  and  evasive  as- 
pect. Presently  my  glance  followed  her's 
to  some  papers  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
I  saw  her,  as  if  by  accident  cover  them  with 
her  hand,  then  dexterously  throw  them  up- 
on the  ground ;  and  she  was  just  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  them  with  her  foot  when  I 
snatched  up  one  of  them.  I  observed  that 
it  had  been  the  envelope  of  a  small  parcel ; 
and  turning  the  reverse,  saw  that  it  was 
marked  with  the  word  "  arsenic/' 

Dumb  for  a  moment  with  unutterable 
scorn,  I  merely  presented  the  paper  to  Mrs 
Boswell,  and  hearing  her  stammer  out  some 
lying  explanation,  turned  in  disgust  away. 
But  indignation  again  supplied  me  with 
words.  "  Find  another  instructor  for  your 
child,  Mrs  Boswell,''  said  I.  "  I  will  no 
longer  tell  her  to  despise  treachery,  and" 
falsehood,  and  cruelty,  lest  I  teach  her  to 
scorn  her  mother/' 
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Then,  without  waiting  reply,  I  left  the 
room. 

"  Dost  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?"  said  my 
conscience,  as  soon  as  she  had  time  to  speak. 
I  answered,  as  every  angry  woman  will  an- 
swer, "  Yes.  I  do  well  to  be  angry.  Vile 
were  the  spirit  that  would  not  stir  against 
such  inhuman  baseness  !''  This  was  well 
spoken, — perhaps  it  was  well  felt.  Yet  I 
would  advise  all  lofty  spirits  to  be  abstemi- 
ous in  their  use  of  noble  indignation.  It 
borders  too  nearly  on  their  besetting  sin. 

I  soon  recollected,  that  I  had  renounced 
my  only  means  of  support ;  but  it  is  a  feeble 
passion  which  cannot  justify  its  own  acts. 
*'  Better  so,*'  said  I,  "  than  receive  the 
bread  of  dependence  from  one  whom  I 
ought  to  despise ;  or  cling  to  an  office  in 
which  I  can  perform  nothing." 

I  began,  however,  to  look  with  some  un- 
easiness to  the  consequences  of  my  rash- 
ness. I  had  neither  home,  properly,  nor 
friends.  That  which  gives  independence, — 
yea  the  only  real  independence — ^to  the  poor- 
est menial,  was  wanting  to  me ;  for  I  had 
neither  strength  for  bodily  labour,  nor  reso- 
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lution  to  endure  want.  Nor  could  I  claim 
the  irresistible  consolation  of  tracing,  in  the 
circumstances  of  my  lot,  the  arrangements 
of  a  father's  wisdom.  My  own  temerity 
had  shaped  my  fate.  My  own  impatience 
of  human  wickedness  and  folly  was  about 
to  cut  me  off  from  human  support ;  and  I, 
who  had  no  forbearance  for  the  weaknesses 
of  my  brethren,  was  about  to  try  what 
strength  was  in  myself. 

All  this  might  perhaps  pass  darkly 
through  my  mind,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
take  a  determinate  form.  The  sin,  whatever 
it  be,  which  easily  besets  us,  is  to  each  of  us 
the  arch-deceiver.  It  is  the  first  which  the 
Christian  renounces  in  general,  the  last 
which  he  learns  to  detect  in  its  particulars. 
I  had  resolved  to  call  my  self-will,  *'  virtu- 
ous indignation,**  for  indeed  my  ruling 
frailty  has  had,  in  its  time,  as  many  stiles 
and  titles  as  any  ruler  upon  earth,  though 
seldom  like  them,  designed  by  its  Christian 
naine. 

It  was  an  obvious  escape  from  examin- 
ing the  past,  to  anticipate  the  future.  1  had 
3ome  experience  of  the  difficulties  which 
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awaited  me ;  and  knew  how  little  my 
merits,  such  as  they  were,  would  avail  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  an  unfriended 
stranger.  Yet  the  fearless  buoyancy  of  my 
temper  supported  me.  I  had  now  spent  in 
Mrs  Bosweirs  family  three  months  of  weari- 
ness and  drudgery,  for  which  I  had  receiv- 
ed no  remuneration ;  I  concluded,  of  course, 
that  she  was  my  debtor  for  some  return, 
however  small.  Upon  this  sum  I  expected 
to  subsist  till  some  favourable  change  should 
take  place  in  my  situation.  How  or  whence 
this  change  should  come,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  to  divine  ;  so  I  was  con- 
tent with  assuring  myself,  that  come  it  cer- 
tainly would. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with 
Mrs  Boswell,  I  had,  with  more  politeness 
than  prudence,  submitted  the  recompense 
of  my  services  to  her  decision.  From  that 
time  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  sub- 
ject; and  delicacy,  or  perhaps  pride,  for- 
bade me  to  bring  it  to  her  recollection.  It 
was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  surmount 
this  feeling  ;  but  it  was  surmounted  in  vain^ 
Mrs  Boswell  reminded  me,  that  I  had  sti- 
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pulated  for  protection  only ;  and  declared, 
that  she  understood  me  as  engaged  to  serve 
her  without  any  other  reward.  Confounded 
as  I  was  at  her  meanness  and  effrontery,  I 
yet  retained  sufficient  command  of  temper 
to  address  a  civil  appeal  to  a  faculty  which, 
in  Mrs  BoswelFs  mind,  was  an  absolute 
blank  ;  but  argument  was  vain,  and  my 
only  resource  was  an  application  to  Mr 
Boswell. 

Well  knowing  that  his  lady's  presence 
would  give  a  fatal  bias  to  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice, I  requested  to  speak  with  him  in  pri- 
vate. Unwilling  to  shock  him  by  a  detail 
of  his  wife's  baseness,  I  assigned  no  reason 
for  the  resolution  which  I  announced  of 
quitting  his  family.  I  merely  submitted  to 
his  arbitration  the  misunderstanding  which 
had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  my  ser- 
vitude. I  had  reason  to  be  flattered  by  the 
regret,  perhaps  I  might  rather  say  dismay, 
with  which  the  good  man  heard  of  my  in- 
tended removal.  With  every  expression  of 
affectionate  and  fatherly  regard,  he  entreated 
me  to  reconsider  my  purpose.  He  assured 
me,  that  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
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that  his  child  should  resemble  me;  he  said, 
that  he  could  neither  hope  nor  even  desire 
to  see  another  obtain  such  influence  as  I 
had  already  gained  over  her ;  and  that  all 
his  prospects  of  comfort  depended  on  the 
use  of  this  influence.  "  I  need  not  affect 
to  disguise  from  you,  my  dear  Miss  Percy," 
said  he,  "  that  Mrs  Boswell,  however  wil- 
ling, is  not  likely  to  assist  much  in  forming 
Jessie's  temper  and  manners.  The  varia- 
bleness of  her  spirits ." 

"  Spirits  !"  repeated  I  involuntarily. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mr  Boswell  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  "  perhaps  I  should  rather  have 
said  temper.  But  whatever  it  be,  the  more 
useless  it  makes  her  to  Jessie,  and  the  more 
vexatious  to  me,  the  more  have  we  both 
need  of  that  delightful  gaiety,  that  blessed 
sweetness  which  breathes  peace  and  cheer- 
fulness wherever  vou  come.  Dear  Miss 
Percy,  say  that  you  will  remain  with  my 
girl,  that  you  will  teach  her  to  be  as  de- 
lightful as  yourself,  and  you  will  repay  me 
for  ten  of  the  most  comfortless  years  that 
ever  a  poor  creature  spent." 

Somewhat  embarrassed   by  this  strange 
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sort  of  confidence,  I  answered,  that  were  I 
to  accept  the  trust  he  offered,  I  should  only 
disappoint  his  expectations,  since  all  my 
influence  with  my  pupil  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  was  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale.  I  therefore  renewed 
my  request,  that  he  would  enable  me  im- 
mediately to  relinquish  my  charge. 

Mr  Boswell  employed  all  his  rhetoric  to 
change  my  resolution,  but  I  was  inflexible. 
"  Well  well !"  said  he  at  last,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  shrug,  "  I  see  how  it  is.  The  same 
confounded  nonsense  that  has  driven  every 
comfort  from  my  doors  for  these  ten  years 
past,  is  driving  you  away  too.  Well  well ! 
Hang  me  if  I  can  help  it.  A  man  must 
submit  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

*'  Undoubtedly,''  said  I,  suppressing  a 
smile,  "  while  he  finds  that  he  actually 
reaps  that  fruit  from  his  submission." 

"  Why  as  to  that  I  can't  say  much.  But 
bad  as  matters  are,  they  might  be  worse  if 
I  were  as  determined  to  have  my  own  way 
as  my  wife  is.  I  have  tried  it  once  or  twice 
indeed,  but — really  her  perseverance  is 
most  wonderful !"  Mr  Boswell  pursued  the 
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subject  at  great  length,  labouring  to  con- 
vince me,  or  rather  to  convince  himself, 
that  where  submission  was  unattainable  on 
the  one  side,  the  defect  ought  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  other  ;  always  inferring  from 
the  necessary  unhappiness  of  his  situation, 
that  I  ought  not,  by  my  departure,  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  only  remaining  comfort. 
All  he  could  obtain,  however,  was  my  con- 
sent to  continue  in  his  family  for  a  few  days 
longer.  In  return,  he  promised  the  full  dis- 
charge of  my  claim  upon  Mrs  Boswell,  as 
soon  as  he  should  find  means  to  dispose  of 
such  a  sum  peaceably ;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
he  could  by  stealth  abstract  so  much  of  his 
own  property. 

I  suppose  the  pleasures  of  complaint  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  folly  and  im- 
propriety of  complaining.  I  never  could 
otherwise  account  for  the  frequent  lamenta- 
tions over  the  perfidy  of  lovers  and  the  ob- 
duracy of  parents ;  nor  imagine  any  other 
reason  why  Mr  Boswell,  having  once  en- 
tered on  the  subject  of  his  conjugal  dis- 
tresses, renewed  it  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion.    In  his  wife's  presence  it  was  recalled 
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to  my  recollection  by  cautious  hints,  and 
by  significant  sighs  and  looks.  In  her  ab- 
sence the  theme  seemed  inexhaustible. 

The  embarrassment  inflicted  on  me  by 
this  continual  reference  to  a  secret,  was  in- 
creased when  I  perceived  that  Mrs  Bos- 
well,  whose  jealousy  in  this  instance  sup- 
plied her  want  of  penetration,  suspected 
some  intelligence  between  her  husband  and 
myself.  She  was  now,  indeed,  under  a 
stubborn  fit  of  taciturnity;  but  I  had  at  last 
learnt  to  read  a  countenance  which  never 
forsook  its  stony  blank,  except  to  express 
some  modification  of  malevolence.  I  alarm- 
ed Mr  Boswell  into  more  caution ;  but 
when  the  lady's  suspicions  once  were  rous- 
ed, it  was  not  in  the  most  guarded  prudence, 
nor  in  the  most  open  simplicity  of  conduct 
to  lull  them. 

Unfortunately  Mr  Boswell  and  I  soon 
found  a  more  legitimate  subject  of  sympa- 
thy. The  very  day  after  her  ill-fated  visit 
to  the  abode  of  disease,  poor  Jessie  shewed 
symptoms  of  infection  ;  and  before  the  week 
expired,  was  pronounced  to  be  in  extreme 
danger.      The  mother,  on  this  occasion. 
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shewed  a  degree  of  anxiety,  which  was 
wonderful  in  Mrs  Boswell.  She  sent  for 
nurse  after  nurse,  and  for  doctors  innumer- 
able. She  made  diligent  inquiry  after  a 
fortune-teller,  to  unveil  the  fate  of  her  child ; 
and  she  actually  shed  tears  when  the  fire 
emitted  a  splinter  which  she  called  a  coffin. 
Stronger  minds  than  Mrs  Boswell's  become 
superstitious,  when  their  most  important 
concerns  depend  upon  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Finally,  she 
questioned  every  member  of  the  family 
concerning  the  best  cure  for  a  fever,  and 
insisted  that  all  their  prescriptions  should 
be  applied.  Fortunately,  however,  no  con- 
sideration could  prevail  upon  her  to  super- 
intend the  application.  To  approach  the 
infected  chamber,  she  would  have  thought 
nothing  less  than  felo  de  se^ — therefore  the 
poor  little  sufferer  was  spared  many  unne- 
cessary torments. 

Mrs  Boswell  carried  her  dread  of  infec- 
tion so  far,  that  she  would  hold  no  direct 
communication  with  any  one  who  entered 
the  sick-room ;  and  she  positively  forbade 
her  husband  to  approach  his  suffering  child. 
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But  to  this  interdiction  the  father  could 
not  submit.  His  visits  were  stolen  indeed, 
but  they  were  frequent ;  and  he  evinced  on 
these  occasions  a  sensibility  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  easy 
indifference  of  his  general  temper.  Often, 
while  others  were  at  rest,  did  the  father 
hang  over  the  sick-bed  of  his  child,  offer 
the  draught  to  her  parched  lips,  and  shed 
upon  her  altered  face  the  tear  of  him  who 
trembles  for  his  only  hope. 

To  his  kindness  and  his  sorrow  she  was 
alike  insensible.  Her  fondness  for  me 
seemed  the  only  recollection  which  her  de- 
lirium  had  spared.  She  would  accept  of 
no  sustenance  except  from  my  hand.  If 
1  was  withdrawn  from  her  sight,  her  eye 
wandered  in  restless  search  of  something 
desired,  though  when  1  appeared,  it  often 
fixed  on  me  with  a  heart-breaking  vacancy 
of  gaze.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  could  no 
longer  think  of  deserting  her.  Indeed  I 
never  quitted  her  even  for  an  hour ;  and 
when  wearied  out  I  sunk  to  sleep,  it  was 
only  to  start  again  at  her  slightest  sum- 
mons.     These  attentions,   which   I  must 
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have  been  a  savage  to  withhold,  extorted 
from  Mr  Boswell  the  warmest  expressions 
of  gratitude  5 — gratitude^  which  springs  so 
readily  in  every  human  heart,  yet  so  rare- 
ly takes  root  there,  and  so  very  rarely  be- 
comes fruitful. 

**  God  reward  thee,  blessed  creature  1" 
said  he  once,  when  late  in  the  night  we 
were  separating  at  the  door  of  the  sick- 
room, where  he  had  been  sharing  the  vigils 
of  the  nurse  and  me.  "  My  child's  own 
mother  forsakes  her,  whilst  you  ! — God  re- 
ward you."  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  me,  and  fervently  pressed  his 
lips  to  my  forehead.  But  I  started  with  a 
confusion  like  that  of  detected  guilt,  when 
I  perceived,  at  a  little  distance,  the  half- 
concealed  face  of  Mrs  Boswell,  scowling 
malignity  and  detection.  Whilst  I  stood 
for  a  moment  in  motionless  expectation  of 
what  was  to  follow,  she  darted  forward,  un- 
dressed as  she  was ;  her  lip  quivering,  her 
face  void  of  all  colour  except  a  line  of  strong 
scarlet  bordering  her  eyelids.  "  Mighty 
well !"  cried  she  in  accents  half  choked 
by  something  between  a  hysterical  giggle 
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and  a  sob.  "  Mighty  well  indeed  1  I  knew 
how  it  was !  I  have  seen  it  all  well  enough. 
But  Vm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think !  I 
won't  endure  it — that  I  won't/' 

Provoked  by  the  recollection  that  thi^ 
degrading  remonstrance  was  uttered  within 
hearing  of  a  domestic,  I  looked  towards  Mr 
Boswell  for  defence ;  but  seeing  him  cower 
like  a  condemned  culprit,  I  was  obliged  to 
answer  for  myself.  "  What  will  you  not 
endure  Madam?"  said  I.  "  Your  own 
preposterous  fancy  ? — I  know  of  nothing 
else  that  you  have  to  endure." 

Mrs  BoswelFs  natural  cowardice  always 
took  part  against  her  with  a  resolute  anta- 
gonist. ''  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  whimpering 
between  fear  and  wrath,  "  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  words  with  you,  Miss  Percy — . 
only  I  wish — I  am  sure  it  would  be  very 
obliging  if  you  would  go  quietly  out  of  this 
house — and  not  stay  here  enticing  other 
people's  husbands — " 

At  this  coarse  accusation,  the  indignant 
blood  rose  to  my  forehead.  But  the  pro- 
vocation was  great  enough  to  remind  me 
that  this  was  a  fit  occasion  of  forbearance  j 
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and  I  subdued  my  voice  and  countenance 
into  stern  composure,  while  I  said,  "  Wo- 
man !  I  would  answer  you,  were  I  sure  of 
speaking  only  what  a  Christian  ought  to 
speak.*'  Then  turning  from  her,  1  took 
refuge  from  further  insult  in  the  apartment 
which  I  knew  she  did  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach. 

There  I  sat  down  to  consider  what  course 
I  should  pursue.  I  had  been  insolently 
forbidden  the  house,  and  every  moment 
that  I  remained  in  it  might  subject  me  to 
new  affront.  The  very  attendants  in  the 
sick-room,  could,  with  difficulty,  restrain 
the  merriment  excited  by  Mrs  Bosweirs 
ridiculous  attack  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  the  im- 
pertinence of  their  half- suppressed  smiles 
was  partly  directed  against  me.  They  had 
heard  my  dismission,  and  every  instant 
that  I  delayed  to  avail  myself  of  it  seemed 
a  new  degradation.  The  most  rooted  pas- 
sion of  my  nature,  therefore,  urged  my  im- 
mediate departure  ;  but  I  had  now  learned 
to  lend  a  suspicious  ear  to  its  suggestions. 
"  I  shall  never  be  humble,"  thought  I,  "  if 
I  resist  every  occasion  of  humiliation  ;*  and 
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when  I  looked  upon  the  altered  counte- 
nance of  my  poor  little  charge,  I  could 
have  endured  any  thing  rather  than  have 
withdrawn  its  last  comfort  from  her  ebbing 
life.  I  resumed  my  place  by  her  side,  re- 
solved never  voluntarily  to  quit  her  while 
my  cares  could  administer  to  her  relief. 

My  task  was  now  of  short  duration.  The 
very  next  day  the  physician  informed  me 
that  th&  crisis  of  the  disorder  was  at  hand  j 
and  that  an  hour  which  he  named  would 
either  bring  material  amendment,  or  lasting 
release  from  suffering.  I  entreated  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  parents  might  not  be  aggra- 
vated by  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
and  undertook  myself  to  watch  the  event 
of  the  critical  hour. 

The  day  passed  in  silent  suspense.  Mrs 
Boswell  did  not  dare  to  approach  me,  and 
she  contrived,  by  what  means  I  know  not, 
to  keep  her  husband  away.  I  was  truly 
thankful  to  be  thus  spared  from  contest ; 
for  1  had  begun  to  feel  the  consequences  of 
breathing  the  polluted  air  of  confinement. 
A  heavy  languor  was  upon  me.  My  eyes 
turned  pained  from  the  light,     I  was  rest- 
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less,  yet  I  moved  uneasily,  for  my  limbs 
seemed  burdened  beyond  their  strength. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  struggle  against  these 
harbingers  of  disease.  Infection  had  done 
its  work,  and  my  disorder  increased  every 
hour.  The  physician,  at  his  evening  visit, 
observing  my  haggard  looks,  desired  that  I 
should  immediately  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  rest.  But  to  sleep  during  the  hour 
that  was  to  decide  poor  Jessie's  fate,  I 
should  at  any  time  have  found  impossible. 
I  watched  her  till  the  appointed  time  was 
past ;  saw  her  drop  into  the  promised  sleep ; 
sat  motionless  beside  her  during  the  anxi- 
ous hours  of  its  continuance ;  and,  with  a 
joy  which  brightened  even  the  progress  of 
disease,  beheld  her  lifting  upon  me  once 
more  the  eye  of  intelligence,  and  beaming 
upon  me  once  more  the  smile  of  ease. 

Thinking  only  of  the  joyful  news  I  had 
to  tell,  I  ran  to  inquire  for  Mr  Boswell. 
He  was  in  his  dressing-room,  and  thither 
I  hastened  to  seek  him.  I  entered,  and 
told  my  tale,  I  know  not  how.  "  Thank 
God  !"  the  father  tried  to  say,  but  could 
not.     He  burst  into  tears.    The  first  words 
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he  spoke  blessed  me  for  having  saved  his 
child ;  the  next  expressed  his  eager  wish 
to  see  her.  We  were  leaving  the  dressing, 
room  together  when  we  met  Mrs  Boswell. 
Her  face  growing  Hvid  with  rage,  and  her 
voice  sharpening  to  something  like  the 
scream  of  a  Guinea  fowl,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Well  !  if  this  is  not  beyond  every  thing  ! 
To  go  into  his  very  room !  You  are  a 
shameless,  abominable  man,  Mr  Boswell. 
But  I'll  be  revenged  on  you — that  I  will/* 

"  I  went  into  Mr  Boswell's  room,  Ma- 
dam," interrupted  I  calmly,  "  to  tell  him 
that  his  daughter  is  out  of  immediate  dan- 
ger ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  convey  the 
same  news  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt  but  you'll  be  clever 
enough  to  find  some  excuse.  But  I  don't 
wish  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  you.  Miss 
Percy, — only  I  tell  you  civilly,  go  away 
out  of  my  house.  I'm  sure  the  house  is  my 
own,  and  it  is  very  hard  if  I  can't  — —  so 
go  this  moment  I  tell  you. — " 

She  had  gone  too  far.  The  mildest 
spirits  are,  when  roused,  the  most  tremen- 
dous ^  and  Mr  Boswell's  was,  for  the  mo- 
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ment,  completely  roused.  Seizing  her  with 
a  grasp  which  made  me  tremble,  "  Speak 
that  again  at  your  peril,  Mrs  Boswell," 
said  he.  *'  Her  stay  depends  upon  her- 
felf,  whilst  I  have  a  roof  to  shelter  her." 
Then,  throwing  her  from  him,  he  passed  on, 
whilst  J  shuddered  at  perceiving  that  his 
grasp  had  wrung  the  blood-drops  from 
her  fingers.  The  poor  creature,  terrified 
by  this  first  instance  of  violence,  stood  gaz- 
ing after  him  in  trembling  silence.  "  Com- 
pose yourself  Mrs  Boswell,'*  said  I,  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing  ;  "  I  will  im- 
mediately be  gone.  I  staid  only  for  the 
sake  of  poor  Jessie;  now  nothing  would 
tempt  me  to  remain  here  another  hour.'* 

Spent  with  the  exertion  which  I  had 
made,  I  could  scarcely  reach  my  chamber. 
I  immediately  began  to  collect  my  little 
property  for  removal ;  but  before  my  pre- 
parations, trifling  as  they  were,  could  be 
finished,  my  strength  failed,  and  I  sunk 
upon  my  bed. 

A  strange  confusion  seemed  now  to  seize 
me.  Black  shadows  swam  before  my  eyes, 
succeeded  by  glares  of  bloody  light.     Then 
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hideous  phantoms  crowded  round  me,  till 
my  very  breathing  was  oppressed  by  their 
numbers ;  and  one  of  them,  more  frightful 
than  the  rest,  laid  on  my  forehead  the 
weight  of  his  fiery  hand.  Then  came  a  con- 
fused hope  that  all  was  but  a  frightful 
dream,  from  which  I  struggled  to  rouse 
myself.  I  spoke  ;  as  if  my  own  voice  could 
dispel  the  terrible  illusion.  I  endeavoured 
to  rise,  that  I  might  shake  off  this  dreadful 
sleep.  In  an  instant  I  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  fearful  precipice,  from  which  I  shrunk  in 
vain.  Hands  invisible  hurried  me  down 
the  fathomless  abyss. 

Again  I  perceived  that  these  horrors  were 
illusory.  I  strove  to  convince  myself,  that 
I  was  indeed  in  my  own  chamber,  surround- 
ed by  objects  familiar  to  my  sight.  My 
mind  rallied  its  last  strength,  to  recall  the 
remembrance  of  my  situation.  Along  with 
this,  a  dark  suspicion  of  the  truth  stole  up- 
on me. 

"  Merciful  Heaven !"  I  cried,  "  are  my 
senses  indeed  wandering;  and  must  I  be 
driven  forth  homeless  while  fever  is  rag- 
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ing  in  my  brain !  Forbid  it !  Oh  forbid 
it !" 

By  a  violent  effort,  I  flung  myself  on  my 
knees.  With  an  earnestness  which  hasten- 
ed the  dreaded  evil,  I  supplicated  an  es- 
cape from  this  worst  calamity,  and  implor- 
ed, that  the  body  might  perish  before  the 
spirit  were  darkened.  But  ere  the  melan- 
choly petition  was  closed,  its  fervour  had 
wandered  into  delirium. 

A  time  passed  which  I  have  no  means  to 
measure ;  and  I  saw  a  female  form  approach 
me.  She  seemed  alternately  to  wear  the 
aspect  of  my  mother  and  of  Miss  Morti- 
mer; yet  she  rejected  my  embrace;  and 
when  I  called  her  by  their  names,  she  an- 
swered not.  She  clothed  me  in  what  seem- 
ed the  chill  vestments  of  the  grave ;  she 
hurried  me  through  the  air  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  light ;  then  consigned  me  to  two  dark 
and  fearful  shapes  ;  and  again  I  was  hurri- 
ed on. 

At  last  the  breath  of  Heaven  for  a  mo- 
ment cooled  my  throbbing  brow.  I  looked 
up  and  saw  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
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persons  of  unknown  and  rugged  counte- 
nance. They  lifted  me  into  a  carriage.  It 
drove  off  with  distracting  speed. 

The  succeeding  days  are  a  blank  in  my 
being. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


Wot  he  has  wrings  \vhich  neither  sickness,  pani» 
Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow,  bnt  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    The  oppressor  holds 
liis  body  bound ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain. 

COWPER. 


X  WAS  awakened  as  from  the  deepest  sleep, 
by  a  cry  wild  and  horrible.  It  was  follow- 
ed by  shouts  of  dissonant  laughter,  unlike 
the  cheering  sounds  of  human  mirth.  They 
seemed  but  the  body's  convulsion,  in  which 
the  spirit  had  no  part.  I  started  and  listen- 
ed ; — a  ceaseless  hum  of  voices  wearied  my 
ear. 

A  recollection  of  the  past  came  upon 
me,  mixed  with  a  strange  uncertainty  of 
my  present  state.     The  darkness  of  mid- 
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night  was  around  me ;  why  then  was  its 
stiUness  broken  by  more  than  the  discords 
of  day  ?  I  spoke,  in  hopes  that  some  attend- 
ant might  be  watching  my  sick-bed; — no 
one  answered  to  my  call.  I  half-raised  my 
feeble  frame  to  try  what  objects  I  could  dis- 
cern through  the  gloom.  High  above  my 
reach,  a  small  lattice  poured  in  the  chill 
night  wind,  but  gave  no  light  that  could  shew 
ought  beyond  its  own  form  and  position. 
As  I  looked  fixedly  towards  it,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  grated.  "  Am  I  then  a  prison- 
er?'* thought  I.  "  But  it  matters  not.  A 
narrower  cell  will  soon  contain  all  of  poor 
Ellen  that  a  prison  can  confine."  And, 
worn  out  with  my  effort,  I  laid  myself  down 
with  that  sense  of  approaching  dissolution, 
which  sinks  all  human  situations  to  equa- 
lity. 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  my  thoughts  now 
flew  unbidden  to  that  unknown  world  from 
which,  in  the  days  of  levity,  they  had 
shrunk  affrighted ;  and  to  which,  even  in 
better  times,  they  had  often  been  turned  with 
effort. 

Presently  a  female  voice,  as  if  from  the 
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adjoining  chamber,  began  a  plaintive  song  ; 
which  now  died  away,  now  swelled  in 
mournful  caprice,  till,  as  it  approached  the 
final  cadence,  it  wandered  with  pathetic 
wildness  into  speech.  I  listened  to  the 
hopeless  lamentation, — heard  it  quicken  into 
rapid  utterance,  sink  into  the  low  inward 
voice,  then  burst  into  causeless  energy ; — and 
I  felt  that  I  was  near  the  haunt  of  madness. 
The  shuddering  of  horror  came  over  me 
for  a  moment.  But  one  thought  alone  has 
power  to  darken  the  departing  spirit  with 
abiding  gloom.  The  worst  earthly  sorrows 
play  over  her  as  a  passing  shadow,  and  are 
gone.  **  Poor  maniac  !*'  thought  I,  "  thou 
and  the  genius  which  now  guides  and  de- 
lights mankind  will  soon  alike  be  as  1  am." 
But  why  record  the  feeble  disjointed  ef- 
forts of  a  soul  struggling  with  her  clog  of 
earth  ?  Oh  had  my  strivings  to  enter  the 
strait  gate  been  then  to  begin,  where  should 
I,  humanly  speaking,  have  found  strength 
for  the  endeavour  ?  My  mind,  weakened 
with  my  body,  could  feel  indeed,  but  could 
no  longer  reason ;  it  could  keenly  hope 
and  fear,  but  it  could  no  longer  exercise 
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over  thought  that  guidance  which  makes 
thinking  a  rational  act.  Worn  out  at  last 
with  feelings  too  strong  for  my  frame,  I 
sunk  to  sleep  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  dreariest 
sounds  which  rise  from  human  misery,  slept 
quietly  till  morning. 

Then  the  daylight  gave  a  full  view  of  my 
melancholy  abode.  Its  extent  was  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the  low  flock- 
bed  on  which  I  lay.  The  naked  walls 
were  carved  with  many  a  quaint  device, 
and  one  name  was  written  on  them  in  every 
possible  direction,  and  joined  with  every  epi- 
thet of  endearment.  Well  may  I  remember 
them  s  for  often,  often,  after  having  studied 
them  all,  have  I  turned  wearily  to  study 
them  again. 

As  I  lay  contemplating  my  prison,  a 
step  approached  the  door,  the  key  grated 
in  the  lock,  and  a  man  of  a  severe  and 
swarthy  countenance  stood  before  me.  He 
came  near,  and  ofiered  me  some  food  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  from  which  my  sickly  ap- 
petite turned  with  disgust;  but  when  he 
held  a  draught  of  milk  and  water  to  my  lips, 
I  eagerly  swallowed  it,  making  a  faint  ges- 
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ture  of  thanks  for  the  relief.  The  stern 
countenance  relaxed  a  little !  "  You  are 
better  this  morning,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  soon  shall  be  so/*  answered  I  with  a 
languid  smile. 

Without  farther  conference  he  was  turn- 
ing to  depart,  when  recollecting  that  I 
should  soon  need  other  cares,  and  shrink- 
ing with  womanly  reluctance  from  owing 
the  last  offices  to  any  but  a  woman,  I  de- 
tained him  by  a  sign.  "  I  have  a  favour  to 
beg  of  you,"  said  I.  "  I  shall  not  want 
many.*' 

"  Well  !**  said  the  man,  lingering  with  a 
look  of  idle  curiosity. 

"  When  1  am  gone,"  said  I,  "  will  you 
persuade  some  charitable  woman  to  do 
whatever  must  be  done  for  me  ;  for  I  was 
once  a  gentlewoman,  and  have  never  known 
indignity.'* 

The  man  promised  without  hesitation  to 
grant  my  request.  Encouraged  by  my 
success,  I  proceeded.  *'  I  have  a  friend 
too  ;  perhaps  you  would  write  to  him." 

"  Oh  yes — who  is  he  ?"  said  the  man, 
looking  inquisitively. 
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"  Mr  Maitland,  the  great  West  India 
merchant.  Tell  him  that  Ellen  Percy  died 
here  ;  and  dying  remembered  him  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude/' 

The  man  looked  at  me  with  a  strong 
expression  of  surprise,  which  quickly  gave 
place  to  an  incredulous  smile;  then  turned 
away,  saying  carelessly,  "  Oh  yes,  1*11  be 
sure  to  tell  him  ;"  and  quitted  the  cell. 

During  that  day,  my  trembling  hopes, 
my  solemn  anticipations,  were  interrupted 
only  by  the  return  of  the  keeper,  to  bring 
my  food  at  stated  hours.  But,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  became  sensible  of  such 
amendment,  that  the  natural  love  of  life 
began  to  struggle  with  the  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  '^  untried  being." 

With  the  prospect  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence, however,  returned  those  anxieties 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  beset  every 
heart  that  turns  a  thought  earthward.  The 
idea  of  confinement  in  such  a  place,  of  im- 
prisonment, perhaps  perpetual,  mingled  the 
expectations  of  recovery  with  horror.  To 
live  only  to  be  sensible  to  the  death  of  all  my 
affections,  of  all  my  hopes,  of  all  my  enjoy- 
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ments  1^-To  retain  a  living  consciousness 
in  that  place  where  was  no  "  knowledge, 
nor  work,  nor  device."— To  look  back 
upon  a  dreary  blank  of  time,  and  forward 
to  one  unvaried  waste  ! — To  pine  for  the 
fair  face  of  nature  1  perhaps  to  live  till  it 
was  remembered  but  as  a  dream  !  Gracious 
Heaven  !  what  strength  supported  me  un- 
der such  thoughts  of  horror  ?  Language 
cannot  express  the  fearful  anxiety  with 
which  I  awaited  the  return  of  the  only 
person  who  could  relieve  my  apprehen- 
sions. 

The  moment  he  appeared  I  eagerly  ac- 
costed him.  "  Tell  me,''  I  cried,  "  why 
I  am  here  :  Surely  I  am  no  object  for  such 
an  institution  as  this.  Mr  and  Mrs  Bos- 
well  know  that  my  fever  was  caught  in  at- 
tending on  their  own  child/* 

"  To  be  sure  they  do  /'  said  the  man 
soothingly. 

"  Why  then  have  they  sent  me  to  such  a 
place  as  this  ?*' 

The  man  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered,  "  Why  what  sort  of  a  place 
do  you  take  it  for  ?  You  don't  think  this  is 
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a  mad-house  do  you  ?"  Then  seeing  that 
I  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  doubt,  he 
added ;  "  This  is  only  an  asylum,  a  sort  of 
infirmary  for  people  who  have  your  kind  of 
fever/' 

I  now  perceived  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  humour  me  as  a  lunatic.  "  For 
mercy's  sake/'  I  cried,  "  do  not  trifle  with 
me.  You  may  easily  convince  yourself 
that  1  am  in  perfect  possession  of  my  rea- 
son,— do  so  then,  and  let  me  begone.  This 
place  is  overpowering  to  my  spirits." 

"  The  moment  you  get  well,"  returned 
the  man  coolly,"  you  shall  go.  We  would 
not  keep  you  after  that,  though  you  would 
give  us  ever  so  much.  But  I  could  not  be 
answerable  to  let  you  out  just  now,  for  fear 
of  bringing  back  your  fever." 

With  this  assurance  I  was  obliged  for  the 
present  to  be  contented.  Yet  a  horrible 
fear  sometimes  returned,  that  he  would  on- 
ly beguile  me  with  false  hope  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  when  he  next  brought  my  home- 
ly repast,  I  again  urged  him  to  fix  a  time 
for  my  release.     "  I  am  recovering  strength 
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so  rapidly'*  said  I,  "  that  I  am  sure  in  a  few 
days  I  may  remove.** 

"  Oh  yes  !'*  answered  he,  "  1  think  in 
a  fortnight  at  farthest  you  will  be  quite 
well,  provided  you  keep  quiet,  and  don't 
fret  yourself  about  fancies." 

While  he  spoke,  I  fixed  my  eyes  earnest- 
ly upon  him,  to  see  whether  I  could  disco- 
ver any  sign  of  mental  reservation;  but 
he  spoke  with  all  the  appearance  of  good 
faith,  and  I  was  satisfied. 

My  spirits  now  reviving  with  my  health 
and  my  hopes,  I  endeavoured  to  view  my 
condition  with  something  more  than  resig- 
nation. *'  Surely,**  said  I  to  myself,  "  it 
should  even  be  my  choice  to  dwell  for  a 
time  amidst  scenes  of  humiliation,  if  here  I 
can  find  the  weapons  of  my  warfare  against 
the  stubborn  pride  of  nature  and  of  habit. 
And  whatever  be  my  choice,  this  place  has 
been  selected  for  me  by  Him  whose  will  is 
my  improvement.  Let  me  not  then  frus- 
trate his  gracious  purpose.  Let  me  consi- 
der what  advantage  he  intends  me  in  my 
present  state.  Alas  !  why  have  I  so  often 
deferred  to  seasons  of  rare  occurrence  the 
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lessons  which  the  events  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary Jife  might  have  taught  me  ?'' 

Carefully  then  I  reviewed  my  actions, 
my  sentiments,  and  my  purposes,  as  they  had 
lately  appeared  to  me  in  the  anticipation 
of  a    righteous    sentence.     What  tremen- 
dous importance   did  each   then   assume ! 
The  work  perhaps  of  a  moment  seemed  to 
extend  its  influence  beyond  the  duration  of 
worlds.   The  idle  word,  uttered  with  scarce- 
ly an  effort  of  the  will,  indicated  perhaps  a 
temper  which  might  colour  the  fate  of  eter- 
nity.   In  a  few  days,  I  learnt  more  of  myself 
than  nineteen  years  had  before  taught  me  ^ 
for  the  light  which  gleamed  upon  me  as  it 
were  from  another  world,  was  of  power  to 
shew  all  things  in  their  true  form  and  co- 
lour.   I  saw  the  insidious  nature,  the  gigan- 
tic strength,  the  universal  despotism  of  my 
bosom  sin.     I  saw  its  power  even  in   ac* 
tions  which  had  veiled  its  form ;  its  stamp 
was  upon  sentiments  which  bore   not   its 
name  ^    its    impression     had    often    made 
even  "  the   tine   gold  become  dim/'     Its 
baleful  influence  had  begun  in  my  cradle, 
had  increased  through  my  childhood,  had 
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dictated  alike  the  enmities  and  the  friend- 
ships of  my  youth.  It  had  rejected  the 
counsels  of  Miss  Mortimer,  trifled  with  the 
affection  of  Maitland,  spurned  the  authority 
of  my  father,  and  hurried  me  to  the  brink 
of  a  connection  in  which  neither  heart  nor 
understanding  had  part.  It  had  embitter- 
ed the  cup  of  misfortune,  poisoned  the 
wounds  of  treachery,  and  dashed  from  me 
the  cordial  of  human  sympathy.  It  had 
withheld  gratitude  in  my  prosperity;  it  had 
robbed  my  adversity  of  resignation.  It  had 
mingled  even  with  the  tears  of  repentance, 
while  the  proud  heart  unwillingly  felt  its 
own  vileness ;  it  had  urged,  I  fear,  even  the 
labours  of  virtue,  with  the  hope  of  earning 
other  than  unmerited  favour.  It  had  eluded 
my  pursuit,  resisted  my  struggles,  betrayed 
my  watchfulness.  It  had  driven  me  from 
an  imaginary  degradation  among  "  mine 
own  people,^'  to  desolation,  want,  and  de- 
pendence, among  strangers.  When  were 
greater  sacrifices  extorted  by  self-denial,  that 
"  lion  in  the  way'*  which  has  scared  so  many 
from  the  paths  of  peace  ?  Even  the  employ- 
ment, which,  by  an  undeserved  good  for- 
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tune,  I  had  obtained,  was  degraded  into 
slavery  by  the  temper  which  represented 
my  employer  as  alike  below  my  gratitude 
and  my  indignation ;  while  the  pleasure 
with  which  pride  contemplates  its  own  emi- 
nence, had  blinded  me  to  the  awful  danger 
denounced  against  those  who  cherish  ha- 
bitual contempt  for  the  meanest  of  their 
brethren. 

I  now  saw,  that,  even  with  the  despis- 
ed Mrs  Boswell  I  had  need  to  exchange 
forgiveness  j  since,- against  the  evils  which 
she  had  inflicted  on  me,  I  had  to  ba- 
lance a  scorn  even  more  galling  than 
injury.  Of  the  injustice  of  this  scorn  I 
became  sensible,  when  I  considered  that  it 
was  directed  less  against  her  faults  than  her 
understanding ;  less  against  the  baseness  of 
her  means  than  the  insignificance  of  her 
ends ;  since  what  was  at  once  the  excuse 
and  the  mitigation  of  her  vices,  formed  the 
only  reason  why  they  were  less  endurable 
to  me  than  the  craft  and  the  cruelty  of  po- 
liticians and  conquerors.  When  I  remem- 
bered that  a  few  hours  of  sickness  had  suf- 
ficed to  reduce  me  in  intellect  far  below 
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even  the  despised  Mrs  Boswell ;  that  a  de- 
rangement of  the  animal  frame,  so  minute 
as  to  baffle  human  search,  might  blot  the 
rarest  genius  from  the  scale  of  moral  being  -, 
while  I  shrunk  from  the  harrowing  ravings 
of  creatures  who  could  once  reason  and  re- 
flect like  myself,  I  felt  the  force  of  the 
warning  which  forbids  the  wise  to  "  glory 
in  his  wisdom/'  I  admitted  as  a  principle 
what  I  had  formerly  owned  as  an  opinion, 
that  the  true  glory  of  man  consists  not  in 
the  ingenuity  by  which  he  builds  systems, 
or  unlocks  the  secrets  of  nature,  or  guides 
the  opinions  of  a  wondering  world  ;  but  in 
that  capacity  of  knowing,  loving,  and  serv- 
ing God,  of  which  all  are  by  nature  equally 
destitute,  and  which  all  are  equally  and  free- 
ly invited  to  receive. 

The  reflections  of  those  few  days  it 
would  require  months  to  record.  They 
furnished  indeed  my  sole  business,  devotion 
my  sole  pleasure.  My  cell  contained  no 
object  to  divert  my  attention,  and  the  stated 
returns  of  the  keeper  were  the  only  varieties 
of  my  condition.  My  strength,  however, 
gradually   returned.      I   was  able   to   rise 
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from  my  bed,  and  to  walk,  if  the  size  of  my 
apartment  had  admitted  of  walking. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  I  counted 
the  hours  of  my  captivity,  and  I  did  not 
fail  to  remind  the  keeper  daily  of  his  pro- 
mise. It  was  not  till  the  day  preceding 
that  which  he  had  fixed  for  my  liberation, 
that  I  discovered  any  sign  of  an  intention 
to  retract. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  breathe  the  air  of 
freedom,"  said  I  to  him  exultingly,  while  I 
was  taking  my  humble  repast. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  air  enough  where 
you  are,"  returned  the  man. 

"  Oh  but  you  may  well  imagine  how  a 
prisoner  longs  for  liberty  1" 

"  You  are  no  more  a  prisoner  than  any 
body  else  that  is  not  well.  I  am  sure, 
though  I  were  to  let  you  out,  you  are  not 
fit  to  go  about  yet." 

"  Though  you  were  to Oh  Heaven ! 

you  do  not  mean  to  detain  me  still !  You 
will  keep  your  promise  with  me  P' 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  man,  with  that  voice 
of  horrible  soothing  which  made  my  blood 
run  cold,  "  never  fear,  you  shall  get  out  to- 
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morrow ;    and,  regardless  of  my  endeavours 
to  detain  him,  he  instantly  left  me. 

"  You  shall  get  out  to-morrow,"  I  re- 
peated a  thousand  times,  in  distressful  at- 
tempt to  convince  myself  that  a  promise 
so  explicit  could  not  be  broken.  Yet  the 
horrible  doubt  returned  again  and  again. 
Drops  of  agony  stood  upon  my  forehead  as 
I  looked  distractedly  upon  those  narrow 
walls,  and  thought  they  might  inclose  me 
for  ever.  '*  God  of  mercy,'*  I  cried,. cast- 
ing myself  wildly  on  my  knees,  "  wilt  thou 
permit  this  ?  Hast  thou  supported  me  hi- 
therto only  to  forsake  me  in  my  extremity 
of  need  !  Oh  no  !  I  wrong  thy  goodness  by 
the  very  thought.^' 

Well  may  our  religion  be  called  the  reli- 
gion of  hope,  for  who  can  remember  that 
"  unspeakable  gift'*  which  every  address 
to  Heaven  must  recall  to  the  Christian's 
view,  without  feeling  a  trust  which  out- 
weighs all  causes  of  fear  ?  By  degrees  I 
recovered  composure,  then  hope,  then 
cheerfulness ;  and  when,  at  the  keeper's 
evening  visit,  I  had  extorted  from  him  ano- 
ther renewal  of  his  promise,  I  was  so  far 
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satisfied  as  to  prepare  myself  by  a  quiet 
sleep  for  the  trials  which  awaited  my  wak- 
ing. 

The  next  morning  a  bright  sun  was 
gleaming  through  my  grated  window  ;  and 
anxiously  I  watched  the  lingering  progress 
of  its  shadow  along  the  wall.  Long,  long, 
I  listened  for  the  heavy  tread  of  the  keeper; 
thought  myself  sure  that  his  hour  of  coming 
was  past ;  and  dreaded  that  his  stay  was 
ominous  of  evil.  When  at  last  1  heard  the 
welcome  sounds  of  his  approach,  and  felt 
that  at  last  the  moment  of  certainty  was 
come,  a  faintness  seized  me,  and  I  remain- 
ed motionless,  unable  to  inquire  my  doom. 

The  man  looked  keenly  at  the  fixed  eye 
which  wanted  power  to  turn  from  him. 
•'  I  thought  as  much,''  said  he  triumphant- 
ly. '*  ril  lay  a  crown  you  don't  wish  to 
go  out  to-day." 

"  Oh  yes  indeed  !"  I  cried,  starting  tip 
with  sudden  hope  and  animation,  "  I  would 
go  this  instant !" 

The  man  again  examined  my  face  inqui- 
sitively. "  Eat  your  breakfast  then,"  said 
he,    "  and    put   on   these  clothes   I   have 
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brought  you.     I  shall  come  back  for  you 
presently/' 

Language  cannot  express  the  rapture 
with  which  1  heard  this  promise.  Over- 
powered with  emotions  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, I  sunk  at  the  feet  of  the  keeper,  pour- 
ing forth,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  bles- 
sings made  inarticulate  by  tears.  Then  re- 
collecting how  my  suspicions  had  wronged 
him,  "  Pardon  me,'*  I  cried,  "  Oh  pardon 
me,  that  ever  I  doubted  your  word.  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  you  were  too 
good  to  deceive  me." 

"  Hush  !  quiet !"  said  the  man,  knitting 
his  brow  with  a  frown  which  forced  the 
blood  back  chill  upon  the  throbbing  heart; 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  became  com- 
posed enough  to  remember  or  to  execute  the 
command  which  I  had  received  ;  but  my 
mysterious  apprehensions,  my  tumults  of  de- 
light giving  way  to  sober  certainty,  I  chang- 
ed my  dress,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  my  liberator.  Then  while  I  recol- 
lected the  horrible  dread  from  which  I  was 
delivered,  the  fate  from  which  I  seemed  to 
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have  escaped,  gratitude  which  could  not 
be  restrained  burst 'into  a  song  of  thanks-* 


giving, 


It  w^as  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the 
keeper,  who,  without  speaking,  threw  open 
the  door  of  my  cell,  and  then  proceeded  to 
that  of  the  one  adjoining.  I  sprung  from 
my  prison,  and  hurried  along  a  passage 
^vhich  terminated  in  the  open  air. 

I  presently  found  myself  in  a  small  square 
court,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  occu- 
pied by  twenty  or  thirty  squalid  beings  of 
both  sexes.  Concluding  that  I  had  mista- 
ken my  way,  I  returned  to  beg  the  direc- 
tions of  the  keeper,  "  I  am  busy  just 
now,'*  said  he,  "  so  amuse  yourself  there 
for  a  little  ;  the  people  are  ail  quite  harm- 
less.'* 

''  Amuse  myself !"  thought  I.  "  What 
strange  perversion  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  mind  which  could  associate  such  a  scene 
and  such  objects  with  any  idea  of  amuse- 
ment !''  1  had  no  choice,  however,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  court.  1  was  instantly  ac- 
costed by  several  unfortunate  beings  of  my 
own  sex,  all  at  once  talking  without  cohe- 
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rence  and  without  pause.  In  some  alarm 
I  was  going  to  retreat,  when  a  Httle  ugly 
affected-looking  man  approached,  and  with 
a  bow  which  in  any  other  place  would 
have  provoked  a  smile,  desired  that  he 
might  be  allowed  the  honour  of  attending 
me.  Little  relieved  by  this  politeness  I 
was  again  looking  towards  retreat,  when  the 
party  was  joined  by  a  person  of  very  diffe- 
rent appearance  from  the  rest.  Large 
waves  of  silver  hair  adorned  a  face  of  green 
old  age,  and  the  lines  of  deep  thought  on 
his  brow  were  relieved  by  a  smile  of  per- 
fect benignity  ;  while  his  air,  figure,  and 
attire  were  so  much  those  of  a  gentleman, 
that  I  instantly  concluded  he  must  be  the  vi- 
sitor, not  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  dwelling. 

Reproving  the  intrusion  of  the  rest  with 
an  authority  from  which  they  all  seemed  to 
shrink,  he  politely  offered  to  attend  me; 
and  I  accepted  of  the  escort  with  a  feeling 
of  perfect  security. 

While  we  walked  round  the  court,  my 
companion  conversed  as  if  he  believed  me 
also  to  be  a  visitor.  "  I  sometimes  indulge 
a  melancholy  smile/*  said  he,  "  on  observ- 
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ing  how  well  the  characteristics  of  the  sexes 
are  preserved  even  here.  The  men,  you 
see,  are  commonly  silent  and  contempla- 
tive, the  women  talkative  and  restless. 
Here,  just  as  in  that  larger  mad-house  the 
world,  pride  makes  the  men  surly  and  quar- 
relsome, while  the  ladies  must  be  indulged 
in  a  little  harmless  vanity.  Now  and  then, 
however,  we  encroach  on  your  prerogative. 
The  little  man,  for  instance,  who  spoke  to 
you  just  now,  fancies  that  every  woman  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  that  he  is  detained 
here  by  a  conspiracy  of  jealous  husbands.'* 
He  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  more 
remarkable  cases,  shewing  such  acquaint- 
ance with  each,  that  I  concluded  him  to 
be  the  medical  attendant  of  the  establish- 
ment. This  belief  inspired  me  with  a  very 
embarrassing  desire  to  convince  him  of  my 
sanity ;  and  I  endured  the  toil  of  being  la- 
boriously wise,  while  we  moralized  together 
on  the  various  illusions  which  possessed  the 
people  around  us,  and  on  the  curious  ana- 
logy of  their  freaks  to  those  of  the  more 
sober  madmen  who  are  left  at  large.  Some 
strutted  in  mock  majesty,  expecting  that 
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all  should  do  them  homage.  Some  decked 
themselves  with  rags,  and  then  fancied  them- 
selves fair.  Some  made  hoards  of  straws 
and  pebbles,  then  called  the  worthless  mass 
a  treasure.  Some  sported  in  unmeaning 
mirth  ;  while  a  few  ingenious  spirits  toiled 
to  form  baubles  which  the  rest  quickly  de- 
molished ;  and  a  few  miserable  beings  sat 
apart,  shrinking  from  companions  whom 
they  imagined  only  evil  spirits  clothed  in 
human  form.  In  one  respect,  however,  all 
were  agreed.  Each  scorned  or  pitied  every 
form  of  madness  but  his  own.  "  Let  us 
then,'*  said  I,  "  be  of  those  who  pity  ;  since 
we  too  have  probably  our  points  of  insani- 
ty, though  where  they  lie  we  may  never 
know  till  we  reach  the  land  of  perfection." 
"  Perfection  !"  exclaimed  my  compa- 
nion ;  "  Is  not  its  dawn  arisen  on  the 
earth  !  Are  not  the  splendours  of  day  at 
hand  ?  That  glorious  light !  in  which  man 
shall  see  that  his  true  honour  is  peace,  his 
true  interest  benevolence !  Yes,  it  is  advan- 
cing ;  and  though  the  perverseness  of  the  ig- 
norant and  the  base  have  for  a  time  con- 
cealed me  here,  soon  shall  the  gratitude  of  a 
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regenerated  world  call  me  to  rejoice  in  my 
own  work  !*' 

"  Sir  !'*  said  I,  startled  by  this  speech, 
which  was  pronounced  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  voice  and  manner. 

"  Yes  !"  proceeded  he  ;  *'  the  labours  of 
twenty  years  shall  be  repaid  !  Punishment 
and  pain  shall  be  banished  from  the  world. 
A  patriarchal  reign  of  love  shall  assemble 
my  renovated  children  around  their  father 
and  their  friend.  All  government  shall 
cease.     All *' 

"  Silence  !"  cried  a  voice  of  tremendous 
power  ;  and  immediately  the  keeper  stood 
beside  us.  He  rudely  seized  the  old  man's 
arm,  and  the  flush  of  animation  was  instant- 
ly blanched  by  fear.  I  saw  the  reverend 
form  of  age  thus  bow  before  brute  violence, 
and  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that  I  was  power- 
less to  defend.  **  Inhuman  !*'  I  exclaimed, 
"  will  you  not  reverence  grey  hairs  and 
misfortune  !'* 

Without  deigning  me  a  look,  the  keeper 
led  his  captive  away;  while  I  followed  him 
with  eyes  in  which  the  tears  of  alarm  now 
mingled  with  those  of  pity.     He  presently 
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returned,  and  sternly  commanded  me  to  go 
with  him.  Eager  as  I  was  for  my  dismis- 
sion, I  yet  trembled  while  I  obeyed.  We 
reached  the  door  of  my  cell,  and  though  I 
expected  to  pass  it,  I  involuntarily  recoiled. 
"  Go  in  -'*  said  the  keeper,  in  a  voice  of 
terrible  authority. 

*'  Here  !*'  I  exclaimed  with  a  start  of 
agony.  *^  Oh  Heaven  !  did  you  not  say 
— did  you  not  promise**— 

"  Aye,  aye/*  interrupted  the  man,  '*  but 
I  must  see  you  a  little  quieter  first.  Get 
in,  get  in/* 

"  No  no  !  I  will  not !  Though  I  perish, 
I  will  not  !*' 

A  withering  smile  crossing  that  dark 
countenance,  he  seized  me  with  a  force 
which  reduced  me  to  the  helplessness  of  in- 
fancy j  and  regardless  of  the  shriek  wrung 
from  me  by  hopeless  anguish,  he  bore  me 
into  the  cell,  shook  off  my  imploring  hold, 
and  departed.  I  heard  the  dreary  creak- 
ing of  the  bolt,  and  I  heard  no  more.  I 
fell  down  senseless. 

When  I  revived,  I  found  myself  support- 
ed by  the  arm  of  a  person  who  was  admi- 
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nistering  restoratives  to  me.  The  first  ac- 
cents to  which  I  was  sensible  were  those  of 
the  keeper;  who  said,  as  if  in  answer  to 
some  question,  "  She  has  been  almost  as 
high  this  morning  as  ever." 

"  So,  so  r'  returned  the  other.  "  Well! 
she'll  do  for  the  present,  so  I  must  be  gone. 
Keep  an  eye  on  her,  and  tell  me  how  she 
comes  on.  And  harkye.  Give  her  a  better 
place — If  they  don't  pay  for  it,  I  will.  I 
am  sure  she  is  a  gentlewoman.'* 

In  the  hope  that  I  might  now  effectu- 
ally appeal  to  justice  or  to  pity,  I  made  a 
strong  effort  to  rouse  myself,  but  my  com- 
passionate attendant  was  gone.  The  keeper, 
however,  who  perhaps  was  severe  only 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  had  been 
alarmed  into  treating  me  with  more  cau- 
tion. He  watched  me  till  I  was  completely 
revived ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the 
necessary  exertion,  removed  me  to  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  building. 

My  new  place  of  confinement,  though 
somewhat  larger  and  better  furnished  than 
the  first,  was  equally  contrived  to  prevent 
all  chance  of  escape.     But  I  quickly  dis- 
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a  treasure,  which  whoever  would  estimate, 
must  like  me  be  cut  off  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  living  being.  A  swallow  had  built 
her  nest  in  my  window.  I  saw  her  feed 
her  nurslings  day  by  day.  I  watched  her 
leaving  her  nest,  and  longed  for  her  return. 
Her  twittering  awoke  me  every  morning, 
and  I  knew  the  chirp  which  invited  her 
young  to  the  food  she  had  brought.  Their 
first  flight  was  an  event  in  my  life  as  well 
as  in  theirs  >  for  the  interests  of  kindred  are 
scarcely  stronger  than  those  which  we  take 
in  the  single  living  thing,  however  mean, 
whose  feelings  we  can  make  our  own. 

Meanwhile  I  learnt  from  the  keeper  that 
the  person  to  whose  humanity  I  owed  the 
improvement  in  my  situation,  was  the  sur- 
geon who  attended  the  institution ;  and  I 
looked  forward  to  his  next  visit  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  hope.  Remembering,  how- 
ever, the  dependence  he  had  shewn  on  the 
keeper's  information,  I  became  doubly 
anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  I 
saw  was  entertained  against  the  soundness 
of  my  mind.     Alas!  I  forgot  that  it  is  not 
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for  the  prejudiced  eye  to  detect  the  almost 
imperceptible  bound  which  separates  sound- 
ness of  mind  from  insanity. 

"  You  assure  me/'  said  I,  one  day,  to 
my  inexorable  jailor,  "  that  you  have  no 
instructions  to  detain  me  here,  and  you 
promise  that  I  shall  be  dismissed  the  mo- 
ment I  am  well ;  Tell  me  how  you  propose 
to  ascertain  my  recovery/* 

"  Oh,  no  fear  but  I  shall  know  that  be- 
fore you  know  it  yourself.'* 

"  But  what  reason  have  you  to  doubt 
that  I  am  already  in  perfect  possession  of 
my  senses  ?  I  speak  rationally  enough." 

*'  Oh  aye,  I  can't  say  but  you  have 
spoken  rationally  enough  these  three  or 
four  days. — They  all  do  that,  at' times." 

"  What  other  proof  of  my  recovery  can 
you  expect?  Here  I  have  no  means  of 
proving  it  by  my  actions.'* 

"  Well,  well.  We'll  see  one  of  these  days." 

"  But  if  it  be  true  that  you  have  no  wish 
to  detain  me,  why  must  I  linger  on  in  this 
place  of  horror  ?  Put  me  to  any  proof  you 
will.  Propose,  for  instance,  the  most  com- 
plicated question  in  arithmetic  to  me^  and 
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see  whether  I  do  not  answer  it  like  a  ration- 
al creature/* 

"  I  make  no  doubt.  We  have  a  gentle- 
man here  these  fourteen  years  that  works 
at  the  counting  from  morning  to  night/' 

"  Fourteen  years  1  Good  Heavens  ! — 
Oh  try  me  for  mercy  sake  in  any  way  you 
please.  Think  of  any  experiment  that 
will  satisfy  yourself, — let  it  only  be  made 
quickly/' 

The  man  promised ;  for  he  always  pro- 
mised. He  thought  it  a  part  of  his  duty. 
It  is  not  to  be  told  with  what  horror  I  at 
last  heard  that  "  Oh  yes/'  which  always  be- 
gan the  heart-breaking  assents  addressed  to 
me  as  to  one  whom  it  were  needless  and 
cruel  to  contradict. 

All  my  anxieties  were  aggravated  by  the 
dread  that  his  promises  of  release  were  de- 
ceitful like  the  rest ;  and  that  even,  though 
he  had  no  longer  doubted  of  my  recovery, 
the  jealousy  of  Mrs  Boswell  might  have 
bribed  him  to  detain  me.  I  balanced  in 
my  mind  the  improbability  of  so  daring  an 
outrage  with  the  stories  I  had  heard  of 
elder  brothers  removed,  and  wives  conceal- 
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ed  for  ever.  Where  much  is  felt  and  no- 
thing can  be  done,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
fix  the  judgment. 

To  relieve  my  doubts,  I  inquired  whe- 
ther Mr  Boswell  knew  of  my  confinement. 
The  keeper  could  not  tell.  He  only  knew 
that  the  petition  for  my  admission  and  the 
bond  for  my  expences  were  signed  by  Mrs 
Boswell  alone.  This  circumstance  was 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  Mr 
Boswell  was  ignorant  of  my  fate ;  and  I 
thought  if  I  could  find  means  to  make  him 
acquainted  w^ith  my  situation,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly accomplish  my  release.  I  im- 
plored of  the  keeper  to  inform  him  where  I 
was,  and  he  promised,  but  with  that  ominous 
"  Oh  yes,'*  which  assured  me  the  promise 
was  void. 

By  degrees,  however,  I  had  learnt  to 
bear  my  disappointments  with  composure. 
I  must  not  venture  to  say  that  I  was  be- 
coming reconciled  to  my  condition  ;  I  must 
not  even  assert  that  I  endured  its  continu- 
ance with  resignation, — for  how  often  did  my 
impatience  for  release  virtually  retract  the 
submissions  which  I  breathed  to  Heaven  ! 
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But  I  had  experienced  that  there  are  plea- 
sures which  no  walls  can  exclude,  and 
hopes  which  no  disappointments  can  de- 
stroy ;  pleasures  which  flourish  in  solitude 
and  in  adversity ;  hopes,  which  fear  no 
wreck  but  from  the  storms  of  passion.  I 
had  believed  that  religion  could  bring  com- 
fort to  the  dreariest  dwelling.  I  now  ex- 
perienced that  comfort.  The  friend  whom 
we  trust  may  be  dear ;  the  friend  whom 
we  have  tried  is  inestimable.  Religion, 
perhaps,  best  shews  her  strength  when  she 
rules  the  prosperous,  but  her  value  is  felt 
by  the  unfortunate  alone. 

Among  my  other  requests  to  the  keeper, 
T  had  intreated  that  he  would  allow  me  the 
use  of  that  precious  book,  which  has  diffus- 
ed more  wisdom,  peace,  and  truth,  than  all 
the  works  of  men.  He  promised,  as  he  was 
wont  to  promise ;  but  weary  of  a  request 
which  was  repeated  every  time  he  appear- 
ed, he  at  last  yielded  to  my  importunity. 
From  that  hour  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
enjoyment  was  opened  to  me.  Devotion 
had  before  sometimes  gladdened  my  prison 
with  the  visits  of  a  friend  j  now  his  written 
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language  spoke  to  my  heart,  answering 
every  feeling.  How  different  was  this  so- 
litude from  the  self-inflicted  desolation  which 
I  had  once  endured?  Nay,  did  not  the 
blank  of  all  earthly  interests  leave  me  a 
blessed  animation  compared  with  that  dread 
insensibility  which  had  once  left  me  with- 
out God  in  the  world  ? 

"  This  is  to  be  alone.     This,  this  is  solitude.'' 

But  while  I  bore  my  disappointments 
with  more  fortitude,  I  did  not,  it  will  easily 
be  imagined,  relax  my  endeavours  after  li- 
berty. On  certain  days,  the  institution  was 
open  to  the  inspection  of  strangers.  On 
these  days  I  was  always  furnished  with  a 
change  of  dress,  and  led  out  to  make  part 
of  the  show;  and  my  spirit  was  for  the 
time  so  thoroughly  subdued,  that  I  submit- 
ted to  this  exhibition  without  a  murmur,  al- 
most without  a  pang.  Circumstances  had 
so  far  overcome  my  natural  temper,  that  I 
more  than  once  appealed  to  the  humanity 
of  those  whom  a  strange  curiosity  led  to 
this  dreariest  scene  of  human  woe,     But 
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prejudice  always  confounded  my  story  with 
those  which  most  of  my  companions  in  con- 
finement were  eager  to  tell.  I  addressed  it 
to  an  old  man  ;  he  heard  me  in  silence ; 
then  turning  to  the  keeper,  remarked,  that 
it  was  odd  that  one  fancy  possessed  us  all, 
the  desire  to  leave  our  present  dwelling. 
*'  Aye,"  said  the  keeper,  "  that  is  always 
the  burden  of  the  song  /^  and  they  turned 
to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  some  other  object. 
I  told  my  tale  to  a  youth,  and  thought  I  had 
prevailed,  for  tears  filled  his  eyes.  "  Good 
God  !**  cried  he,  instantly  flying  from  a 
painful  compassion,  "  to  see  so  lovely  a 
creature  lost  to  herself  and  to  the  world  V* 

The  ladies  had  courage  to  bear  a  sight 
which  might  shake  the  strongest  nerves,  but 
not  to  venture  upon  close  conference  with 
me.  They  shrunk  behind  their  guards, 
whispering  something  about  the  unnatural 
brightness  of  my  eyes. 

My  only  hope,  therefore,  rested  upon  the 
return  of  the  humane  surgeon,  and  upon 
the  chance  that  he  might  find  leisure  to  ex- 
amine me  himself,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
representation  of  the   keeper.     Yet,  even 
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there,  might  not  prejudice  operate  against 
me  ?  1  had  felt  its  effects,  and  had  reason  to 
tremble. 

The  day  came  which  preceded  his  pe- 
riodical visit  to  the  department  whither  I 
had  been  removed.     It  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  heavy  rain  beat  against  my  grated  win- 
dow.    My  swallows,  who  had  tried  their 
first  flight  only  the  day  before,   cowered 
close  in  their  nest,  or  peeped  from  its  little 
round  opening,  as  if  to  watch  the  return  ot 
their  mother.     They  had  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  me,  that  the  sight  of  me  never  dis- 
turbed them.     In  the  pride  of  my  heart  I 
showed  them  to  the  keeper  when  he  brought 
my  morning  repast.     "  Who  knows,'*  said 
I,  **  if  the  doctor  come  to-morrow,  but  they 
and  I  may  take  our  departure   together," 
As  I  spoke,  a  gust  of  the  storm  loosened 
the  little  fabric  from  its  hold.     I  sprung  in 
consternation   to   the   window.     The  ruin 
was  complete ;  my  treasure  was  dashed  to 
the   ground.      Let   those   smile   who  can, 
when  I  own  that  I  uttered  a  cry  of  sorrow  ; 
and,  renouncing  my  unfinished  meal,  threw 
myself  on  my  bed  and  wept. 
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"  Help  the  girl  !**  exclaimed  the  keep- 
er. "  A  woman,  almost  as  big  as  I  am, 
crying  for  a  swallow's  nest.  Well,  as  I  shall 
answer,  I  thought  you  had  got  quite  well 
almost," 

Aware  too  late  of  the  impression  which 
my  ill-timed  weakness  had  given,  I  did  my 
utmost,  at  his  subsequent  visits,  to  repair  my 
error  ;  but  prejudice,  even  in  its  last  stage 
of  decay,  is  more  easily  revived  than  de- 
stroyed, and  I  saw  that  he  remained  at  best 
sceptical. 

The  day  came  which  was  to  decide  my 
fate.  No  lover  waiting  the  sentence  of  a 
cautious  mistress, — no  gamester  pausing  in 
dread  to  look  at  the  decisive  die, — no  Bri- 
tish  mother  trembling  with  the  Gazette  in 
her  hand, — ever  felt  such  anxiety  as  I  did, 
at  the  approach  of  my  medical  jadge. 
With  as  much  coherence,  however,  as  I 
could  command,  I  related  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  attributed  my  con- 
finement. He  heard  me  with  attention, 
questioned,  and  cross-examined  me.  "  Have 
you  any  objection,*'  said  he,  ''  to  my  mak- 
ing inquiries  of  Mr  Boswell  ?" 
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"  None,  certainly/*  said  I,  "  if  you  can- 
not otherwise  convince  yourself  that  I 
ought  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  else  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  add  to  his  domestic  discomfort. 
I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  no  part  in  this 
cruelty/' 

The  surgeon  remained  with  me  long; 
talking  on  various  subjects,  and  ingenious- 
ly contriving  to  withdraw  my  attention 
from  the  ordeal  which  I  was  undergoing. 
The  keeper,  to  justify  his  own  sagacity,  de- 
tailed with  exaggeration  every  instance  he 
had  witnessed  of  my  supposed  eccentrici- 
ty. "  To  this  good  day/*  said  he,  "  she'll 
be   crying   one   minute,   and   singing   the 


next.'* 


"  Mr  Smith/'  said  the  Doctor,  shaking 
his  head  gravely,  "  if  you  shut  up  all  the 
women  who  change  their  humour  every 
minute,  who  will  make  our  shirts  and  pud- 
dings ?'* 

He  related  the  transports  of  my  prema- 
ture gratitude.  "  By  the  time  you  are  a 
little  older.  Miss  Percy/'  said  the  Doctor, 
"  you  will  guess  better  how  far  sympathy 
will  go,  and  then  you  will  not  run  the  risk 
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of  being  thought  crazy,  by  shewing  more 
sensibility  than  other  people/* 

Other  instances  of  my  extravagance  were 
not  more  successful,  for  the  Doctor's  preju- 
dice had  fortunately  taken  the  other  side. 
"  You  know  Mr  Smith,"  said  he,  "  that, 
from  the  beginning,  I  suspected  this  was 
not  a  case  for  your  management."  My 
departure  was  therefore  authorised ;  and, 
at  my  earnest  request,  it  was  fixed  for  that 
day. 

And  who  shall  paint  the  rapture  of  the 
prisoner,  who  tells  himself,  what  yet  he 
scarcely  dares  believe,  "  This  day  I  shall  be 
free  ?" — Who  shall  utter  the  gratitude  which 
swells  the  heart  of  him  whom  this  day  has 
made  free  ?  That  I  was  to  go  1  knew  not 
whither, — to  subsist  I  knew  not  how, — 
could  not  damp  the  joys  of  deliverance. 
The  wide  world  was  indeed  before  me  ;  but 
even  that  of  itself  was  happiness.  The  free 
air, — the  open  face  of  Heaven, — the  un- 
fettered grace  of  nature, — the  joyous  sport 
of  animals, — the  cheerful  toils  of  man, — 
sounds  of  intelligence,  and    sights  of  bliss 
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were  there  ;  and  the  wide  world  was  to  me 
the  native  land  of  the  exile,  lovely  with 
every  delightful  recollection,  and  populous 
with  brethren  and  friends. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


Oh  !  grief  has  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  and  time's  deforming  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face. 

Shakespeare. 


Though  I  resisted  all  idea  of  returning, 
even  for  an  hour,  to  the  control  of  Mrs 
Boswell,  it  was  thought  necessary,  since  I 
had  been  confined  upon  her  authority  and 
at  her  expence,  that,  before  my  departure, 
she  should  be  informed  of  my  recovery,  and 
consequent  dismission.  After  waiting  im- 
patiently the  return  of  a  message  dispatched 
for  this  purpose,  I  learnt  that  Mr  Boswell's 
house  was  shut  up,  the  whole  family  having 
removed  to  the  country.     My  kind  friend, 

Dr ,  however,  would  not  permit  this  to 

retard  my  departure.  He  undertook  for 
Mrs  Boswell's  performance  of  her  engage- 
ment, which  he  said,  he  could  easily  com- 
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pel,  by  threatening  to  expose  her  conduct. 
For  my  part,  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  had 
fled  from  the  fear  of  detection,  and,  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  her  husband  from 
discovering  the  barbarity  she  had  practis- 
ed ;  for  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the  love  of 
rural  life,  nor  even  of  the  fashion,  which 
could  have  roused  Mrs  Boswell  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  travelling  fifty  miles. 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  however, 
her  precaution  was  unnecessary,  for  she 
had  injured  me  too  seriously  to  have  any 
return  of  injury  to  fear.  Nothing  short 
of  necessity  could  have  induced  me  to  ex- 
pose her,  while  I  saw  reason  to  dread 
that  self-deceit  might,  under  the  name  of 
justice,  countenance  the  spirit  of  revenge. 
The  only  reason  I  had  to  regret  her  de- 
parture was,  that  I  was  thus  prevented  from 
receiving  the  money  which  Mr  Boswell 
had  acknowledged  to  be  my  right.  Every 
thing  else  which  could  be  called  mine  had 
been  sent  with  me  from  the  house,  and 
was  now  faithfully  restored  to  me.  Feeble 
indeed  must  have  been  the  honesty  to 
which  my  possessions  could  have  furnished 
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a  temptation  !  The  whole  consisted  in  a 
few  shillings,  and  a  scanty  assortment  of 
the  plainest  attire.  And  yet  the  heir  of 
the  noblest  domain  never  looked  around 
him  with  such  elation  as  I  did,  when  I  once 
more  found  myself  under  the  open  canopy 
of  Heaven ;  nor  did  ever  the  "  harp  and  the 
viol  *'  delight  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  the 
heavy  gate  which  closed  upon  my  depart- 
ing steps.  I  paused  for  a  moment,  to  ask 
myself,  if  all  was  not  a  dream, — then  leant 
my  forehead  against  the  threshold,  and 
wept  the  thanksgiving  I  could  not  utter. 

I  was  roused  by  an  inquiry  from  the 
person  who  was  carrying  my  portmanteau, 
"  whither  I  chose  to  have  it  conveyed,!' 
The  only  residence  which  had  occurred  to 
me,  the  only  place  with  which  I  seemed 
entitled  to  claim  acquaintance,  was  my  old 
abode  at  Mrs  Milne's,  and  I  desired  the 
man  to  conduct  me  thither. 

Though  the  gladness  of  my  heart  dispos- 
ed me  to  good-humour  with  every  living 
thing,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  my 
landlady  received  me  coolly.  To  my  in- 
quiry whether  my  former  apartment  was 
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vacant  ?  I  could  scarcely  obtain  an  intelli- 
gible reply ;  and  when  1  requested  that,  if 
she  could  not  accommodate  me,  she  would 
recommend  another  lodging-house  to  me, 
the  flame  burst  forth,  and  she  told  me  "  that 
she  had  had  enough  of  recommending  people 
she  knew  nothing  about.    Mrs  Boswell  had 
very  near  turned  away  her  sister  for  recom- 
mending me  already."     I  assured  the  wo- 
man that  I  should  have  sincerely  regretted 
being  the  occasion  of  any  misfortune  to  her 
sister,  and  declared  that  I  was   utterly  un- 
conscious of  having  ever  done  discredit  to 
her  recommendation.     "  It  might  be  so," 
the  landlady  said,  '*  but  she  did  not  know ; 
it  seemed  very  odd  that  I  had  been  sent 
away  in  a  hurry  from  Mr  Boswell' s,  and 
that  I  had  never  been  heard  of  from  that  day 
to  this.^'     "  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  '*  it  was 
no  wonder   that  Mrs  Boswell  dismissed  a 
person  who  had  brought  so  much  distress 
and   trouble   into   the   family,   and  almost 
been  the  death  of  both   Mr  Boswell  and 
little  Miss." 

"  Mr  Boswell  !  did  he  catch  the  infec- 
tion too  ?'* 
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"  To  be  sure  he  did,  and  so  I  dare  say- 
would  the  whole  house,  if  you  had  not  been 
sent  away." 
>I  expressed  my  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the 
mischief  which  I  had  innocently  caused ; 
for  I  was  at  this  moment  less  disposed  to 
resent  impertinence  than  to  sympathize  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  all  human  kind. 

My  landlady's  countenance  at  last  relax- 
ed a  little,  and  either  won  by  my  good-hu- 
mour, or  prompted  by  her  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover my  adventures  during  my  mysterious 
disappearance,  or  by  a  desire  to  dispose  of 
her  lodgings  at  a  season  when  they  were  not 
very  disposable,  she  told  me  that  I  might, 
if  I  chose,  take  possession  of  my  former 
accommodation.  With  this  ungracious  per- 
mission I  was  obliged  to  comply,  for  the 
day  was  already  closing,  and  my  scarcely 
recovered  strength  was  fast  yielding  to  fa- 
tigue. 

I  was  aware,  however,  that  in  those  lodg- 
ings it  was  impossible  for  me,  with  only 
my  present  funds,  to  remain ;  for,  humble 
as  were  my  accommodations,  they  were  far 
too  costly  for  my  means  of  payment.     Mr 
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Boswell  had  indeed  acknowledged  himself 
my  debtor  for  a  sum,  which,  in  my  situa- 
tion, appeared  positive  riches;  but  my  pros- 
pect of  receiving  it  was  so  small,  or  at  least 
so  distant,  that  I  dared  not  include  the  dis- 
posal of  it  in  any  plan  for  the  present. 
That  I  might  not,  however,  lose  it  by  my 
own  neglect,  1  immediately  wrote  to  re- 
mind Mr  Boswell  of  his  promise,  and  to  ac- 
quaint him  whither  he  might  transmit  the 
money.  I  had  no  very  sanguine  hopes 
that  this  letter  would  ever  reach  the  person, 
for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  and  I  was  more 
sorry  than  surprised,  when  day  after  day 
passed,  and  brought  no  answer. 

In  the  meantime,  I  made  every  exertion 
to  obtain  a  new  situation.  I  inquired  for 
Mrs  Murray,  and  found  that  she  was  still 
in  England,  where  she  had  been  joined  by 
her  son.  I  went  unwillingly  to  the  house 
of  her  repulsive  sister,  and  found,  to  my 
great  relief,  that  it  was,  like  half  the  houses 
in  its  neighbourhood,  deserted  for  the  sea- 
son. It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to 
procure  employment  as  a  teacher.  The 
season  was  against  my  success.     The  town 
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was  literally  empty ;  for  though  this  is  a 
mere  figure  of  speech  when  applied  to 
London,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  fact  in 
Edinburgh.  Besides  I  had  no  introduc- 
tion; and  I  believe  there  is  no  place  under 
Heaven  where  an  introduction  is  so  indis- 
pensable. Without  it,  scarcely  the  hum- 
blest employment  was  to  be  obtained.  Had 
I  asked  for  alms,  I  should  probably  have 
been  bountifully  supplied  ;  but  the  charity 
which  in  Scotland  is  bestowed  upon  a 
nameless  stranger,  is  not  of  that  kind  which 
"  thinketh  no  evil." 

Observing  olie  day  in  the  window  of  a 
toy-shop  some  of  those  ingenious  trifles,  in 
the  making  of  which  I  had  once  been  ac- 
customed to  amuse  myself,  I  offered  to  sup- 
ply the  shop  with  as  many  of  them  as  I 
could  manufacture.  The  shopman  receiv- 
ed my  proposal  coolly.  Had  I  ordered  the 
most  expensive  articles  of  his  stock,  they 
w^ould  probably  have  been  entrusted  to  me 
without  hesitation,  but  even  he  seemed  to 
think  that  pin-cushions  and  work-baskets 
must  be  made  only  by  persons  of  unequi- 
vocal repute.     At   last,     though  he  would 
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not  entrust  me  with  his  materials,  he  per- 
mitted me  to  work  with  my  own,  promising 
that,  if  my  baubles  pleased  him,  he  would 
purchase  them.  Even  for  this  slender  cour- 
tesy, I  was  obliged  to  be  thankful ;  for  I 
had  now  during  a  week  subsisted  upon  my 
miserable  fund,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  ri- 
gid economy,  it  was  exhausted.  The  price 
of  my  lodging  too  for  that  week  was  still  un- 
discharged, and  it  only  remained  to  choose 
what  part  of  my  little  wardrobe  should  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  this  debt.  The 
choice  was  difficult ;  for  nothing  remained 
that  could  be  spared  without  inconvenience; 
and  when  it  was  at  length  fixed,  1  was  still 
doubtful  how  I  should  employ  this  last 
wreck  of  my  possessions.  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  use  it  in  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials for  the  work  1  had  undertaken,  be- 
cause  I  expected  that  in  this  way  it  might 
swell  into  a  fund  which  might  not  only  re- 
pay my  landlady,  but  contribute  to  my  fu- 
ture subsistence. 

But,  fallen  as  I  was,  I  could  not  conde- 
scend to  hazard,  without  permission,  what 
was  now,  in  fact,  the  property  of  another; 
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and,  humbled  as  I  had  been,  my  heart  re- 
volted from  owing  the  use  of  my  little  capi- 
tal to  the  forbearance  of  one  from  whom  I 
could  scarcely  extort  respect.  Once  more, 
however,  stubborn  nature  was  forced  to 
bow;  for,  between  humiliation  and  manifest 
injustice,  there  was  no  room  for  hesitation, 
and  I  summoned  my  landlady  to  my  apart- 
ment. "  Mrs  Milne,"  said  I,  "  I  can  this 
evening  pay  what  I  owe  you  ;  and  I  can 
do  no  more.  I  shall  then  have  literally  no- 
thing.'* 

The  woman  stood  staring  at  me  with  a 
face  of  curious  surprise,  for  this  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  my 
circumstances  or  situation.  "  If  you  choose 
to  have  your  money,**  I  continued,  "  it  is 
yours.  If  you  prefer  letting  it  remain  with 
me  for  a  few  days  longer,  it  will  procure  to 
me  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  you 
the  continuance  of  a  tenant  for  your  apart* 
ment.'* 

After  inquiring  into  my  plan  with  a  free- 
dom which  I  could  ill  brook,  Mrs  Milne 
told  me,  "  that  she  had  no  wish  to  be  se- 
vere upon  any  body ;  and  therefore  would. 
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for  the  present  be  content  with  half  her  de- 
mand." This  arrangement  made,  nothing 
remained  except  to  procure  the  money ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  I  hastened  to  the  place 
which  I  had  formerly  visited  on  a  similar 
errand. 

It  was  a  shop  little  larger  than  a  closet, 
dark,  dirty,  and  confused  ;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve Edinburgh,  atthat  time,  contained  none 
more  respectable  in  its  particular  line.  Some 
women,  apparently  of  the  lowest  rank,  were 
searching  for  bargains  among  the  trash  which 
lay  upon  the  counter  ;  while  others  seemed 
waiting  to  add  to  the  heap.  AH  bore  the 
brand  of  vice  and  wretchedness.  Their 
squalid  attire,  their  querulous  or  broken 
voices,  their  haggard  and  bloated  counte- 
nances, filled  me  with  dread  and  loathing. 

Having  dispatched  my  business,  I  was 
hastening  to  depart,  when  1  was  arrested 
by  a  voice  less  ungentle  than  the  others. 
It  spoke  in  a  melancholy  importunate  half 
whisper  i  but  it  spoke  in  the  accents  of  my 
naj:ive  land,  and  I  started  as  if  at  the  voice 
of  a  friend.  The  face  of  the  speaker  was 
turned  away  from  me.     Her   figure,  too, 
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was  partly  concealed  by  a  cloak,  tawdry 
with  shreds  of  what  had  once  been  lace. 
An  arm,  on  which  the  deathy  skin  clung  to 
the  bones,  dragged  rather  than  supported 
a  languid  infant.  She  seemed  making  a 
last  effort  to  renew  a  melancholy  pleading. 
"  If  it  were  but  the  smallest  trifle,  Sir," 
said  she. 

"  I  tell  you  woman,  I  cannot  afford  it/' 
was  the  answer.  **  You  have  had  more 
than  the  gown  is  worth  already." 

"  God  help  me  then,"  said  the  woman, 
"  for  I  must  perish  ;"  and  she  turned  to  be 
gone.  The  light  rested  upon  her  features. 
Altered  as  they  were,  they  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. "  Juliet !  Miss  Arnold  !'*  I  ex- 
claimed  ;  and  the  long  tale  of  credulity  and 
ingratitude  passed  across  my  mind  in  an  in- 
stant. I  stood  gazing  upon  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. Sickness,  want,  and  sorrow,  were 
written  in  her  face.  I  remembered  it  bright 
with  all  the  sportive  graces  of  youth  and 
gaiety.  The  contrast  overcame  me.  "  Ju- 
liet I  dear  Juliet !"  I  cried,  and  fell  upon 
her  neck. 

Strong  emotion  long  kept  me  silent,  while 
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she  seemed  overpowered  by  surprise.  At 
length  she  recovered  utterance.  "  Ah, 
Ellen  !"  said  she,  "  you  are  avenged  on 
me  now.*' 

"  Avenged  !  oh  Juliet  T* 

It  was  then  that  I  remembered  the  ven- 
geance which  I  had  imprecated  upon  her 
head  ;  and  it  was  she  who  was  avenged. 

When  I  again  raised  my  eyes  to  her  face, 
it  was  crossed  by  a  faint  flush,  and  she  look- 
ed down  as  if  with  shame  upon  her  wretch- 
ed attire.  "  I  am  sadly  changed  since  you 
saw  me  last,  Miss  Percy,**  said  she. 

I  could  not  bear  to  own  the  horrible 
truth  of  her  words.  "  Let  us  leave  this 
place.'*  said  I.  "  Come  where  you  may 
tell  me  what  has  caused  this  wreck." 

I  offered  her  my  arm,  and,  with  a  look  of 
surprise,  she  accepted  it.  ^'  Sure,"  said  she, 
"  you  must  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a 
person  of  my  appearance.*' 

"  Can  you  imagine,"  said  I,  "  that  ap- 
pearance is  in  my  thoughts  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  ?"  and  vexed  and  chilled  by 
this  cold  attention  to  trifles,  I  silently  con- 
ducted her  towards  mv  home. 
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It  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  our  meeting ;  and  the  strength  of 
my  companion  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
journey.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  she 
stopped,  arrested  by  the  breathlessness  of 
consumption.  Alarmed,  I  held  out  my 
arms  to  relieve  her  from  the  burden  of  the 
infant.  Then  first  a  painful  suspicion 
struck  a  sickness  to  my  heart.  I  looked  at 
her,  then  at  the  child,  and  feared  to  ask  if 
it  was  her  own.  She  seemed  to  interpret 
the  look,  for  a  blush  deepened  the  hectic 
upon  her  cheek.  *'  My  boy  is  not  the 
child  of  shame.  Miss  Percy,"  said  she.  My 
breast  was  lightened  of  a  load — I  pressed 
her  arm  to  me,  and  again  we  went  on. 

We  at  length  reached  my  lodgings,  and, 
regardless  of  the  suspicious  looks  which  were 
cast  upon  us  by  the  people  of  the  house, 
I  led  Miss  Arnold  to  my  apartment,  and 
shared  with  her  the  last  refreshment  I  could 
command.  During  our  repast,  I  could  not 
help  observing  that  the  change  in  Miss  Ar- 
nold's appearance  had  but  partially  extend- 
ed to  her  manners.  She  was  no  sooner  a 
little  revived  than  she  began  to  find  occa- 
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sions  of  flattering  me  upon  my  improved 
beauty,  wiiich  she  hinted  had  become  only 
mor€  interesting  by  losing  the  glow  of 
health. 

"  In  one  respect,  Juliet/'  said  I  coldly, 
"  you  will  find  me  changed.  I  have  lost  my 
taste  for  compliments."  Then  fearing  I 
had  spoken  with  severity,  I  added  more 
gaily,  "  besides,  you  can  talk  of  me  at  any 
time.  Now  tell  me  rather  why  I  find  you 
here  so  far  from  home,  so  much, — tell  me 
every  thing  that  it  will  not  pain  you  to  tell." 

Miss  Arnold  shewed  no  disinclination  to 
enter  on  her  tale.  She  told  me  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  intimacy  with  Lady  St  Ed- 
munds, she  had,  after  leaving  me,  necessari- 
ly/ improved  her  acquaintance  with  her 
Ladyship's  niece.  Lady  Maria  de  Burgh. 
A  smile  of  self-complacency  crossed  her 
wasted  face  as  she  told  me  that  a  very  few 
interviews  had  served  to  dispel  all  Lady 
Maria's  prejudices  against  her.  "  But  to 
be  sure,''  added  she,  "  Lady  Maria  is  such 
a  fool,  that  I  had  no  great  glory  in  chang- 
ing her  opinion."  I  remembered  with  a 
sigh  the  time  when  this  comment  would 
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have  given  me  pleasure  ;  but  I  did  not  an- 
swer ;  and  Miss  Arnold  went  on  to  relate, 
that  Lady  Maria  soon  pressed  her  with 
such  unwearied  importunity  to  become 
her  guest,  that  the  invitation  was  absolute- 
ly not  to  be  resisted  without  incivility. 

Lord  Glendower  was  at  that  time  Lady 
Maria's  suitor,  or  rather,  as  Miss  Arnold 
said,  he  talked  and  trifled  in  such  a  way, 
that  her  ladyship  was  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  his  becoming  so.  "  However,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Arnold,  "  I  soon  saw,  that,  had 
our  situations  been  equal,  he  might  have 
preferred  me  to  his  would-be  bride." 

She  stopped,  but  I  waited  in  silence  the 
continuation  of  her  story.  "  You  know, 
Ellen,"  said  she,  "  it  was  not  to  be  suppos- 
ed that  I  would  neglect  so  splendid  a  pros- 
pect. I  had  no  obligation  to  Lady  Maria 
which  bound  me  to  sacrifice  my  happiness." 

"  Happiness  !'*  repeated  I  involuntarily, 
while  I  recollected  my  humble  estimate  of 
Lord  Glendower's  talents  for  bestowing  it. 

"  Any  thing  you  know  was  happiness," 
said  Miss  Arnold,  "  compared  with  the  life 
of  dependence  and  subjection  which  I  must 
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have  endured  with  my  brother."  She  went 
on  detailing  innumerable  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  lay  her  under  a  kind  of 
moral  necessity  to  encourage  Lord  Glen- 
dower. 

"  Aye,  aye,  Juliet,"  interrupted  I,  "  as 
Mr  Maitland  used  to  say,  we  ladies  can  al- 
ways make  up  in  the  number  of  our  reasons 
whatever  they  want  in  weight." 

Miss  Arnold  seemed  to  feel  some  difficul- 
ty in  proceeding  to  the  next  step  of  her 
narrative.     "  At  last,"  said  she,  hesitating, 
"  it  was  agreed; — I  consented  to — to  go^ 
with  Glendower  to  Scotland/' 

**  To  Scotland !  Was  not  Lord  Glen- 
dower his  own  master  ?  Could  he  not  marry 
where  he  pleased  ?" 

''  It  was  his  wish,"  said  Miss  Arnold, 
blushing  and  hesitating,  "  and — and  you 
know  Ellen,  when  a  woman  is  attached— 
you  know — " 

"  Don't  appeal  to  my  knowledge,  Juliet, 
for  I  never  was  attached,  and  never  shall 
be." 

A  pause  followed,  and  it  was  only  at  my 
request  that  Miss  Arnold  went  on  with  her 
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"  I  found  Glendower's  intentions  were  not 
what  I  expected.  You  may  judge  of  my 
despair !  I  knew,  though  i  was  innocent, 
nobody  would  believe  my  innocence  ; — I 
saw  that  I  was  as  much  undone  as  if  1  had 
been  really  guilty/' 

"  Oh  no  !  Juliet/'  cried  I,  "  there  is, 
indeed,  but  one  step  between  imprudence 
and  guilt ;  but  that  one  is  the  passage  from 
uneasiness  to  misery,  abiding  misery.  But 
what  did  you  resolve  upon  ?" 

"  What  could  I  do,  Ellen  ?  A  little  dex- 
terity is  the  only  means  of  defence  which 
we  poor  women  possess." 

''  Any  means  of  defence  was  lawful," 
said  I  rashly,  "  where  all  that  is  valuable 
in  this  world  or  the  next  was  to  be  defend- 
ed." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Arnold.  ''  There* 
fore,  what  I  did  cannot  be  blamed.  I  had 
heard  something  of  the  Scotch  laws  in  re- 
gard to  marriage  ;  and  I  refused  to  see 
Glendower,  unless  he  would  at  least  per- 
suade the  people  of  the  lodging-house  that 
I  was  his  wife.     Afterwards,  I  contrived  to 
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make  him  send  me  a  note,  addressed  to 
Lady  Glendovver.  The  note  itself  was  of 
no  consequence,  but  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose, and  I  have  preserved  it.  i  took  care 
too  to  ascertain  that  the  people  about  us 
observed  him  address  me  as  his  wife ;  and 
in  Scotland  this  is  as  good  as  a  thousand 
ceremonies.  Besides,  you  know,  Ellen,  a 
ceremony  is  nothing.  Whatever  joins  peo- 
ple irrevocably,  is  a  marriage  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man." 

"  Yes,"  answered  I,  "  provided  that  both 
parties  understand  themselves  to  be  irrevo- 
cably bound.*' 

Miss  Arnold  averted  her  eye  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  looked  up  more  steadily  and 
went  on  wnth  her  story.  "  After  this,  I  had 
no  hesitation  to  accompany  him  to  a  shoot- 
ing lodge,  which  he  had  hired,  in  the  High- 
lands. We  were  there  some  months ;  I  am 
sure  I  was  heartily  sick  of  it.  In  winter 
last  we  came  here,  and  Glendower  talked 
of  going  to  town  ;  but  I  was  not  able,  nor 
indeed  much  inclined  to  go  with  him ;  he 
has  got  into  such  a  shocking  habit  of  drink- 
ing.    So  he  left  me   here,   promising  to 
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come  back  after  I  was  confined ;  but  he 
had  not  been  gone  above  two  months,  when 
I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Maria.  It  came  upon 
me  like  a  thunder-stroke.  The  shock 
brought  on  a  premature  confinement,  and 
I  was  long  in  extreme  danger.  However, 
I  dictated  letters  both  to  Glendower  and 
Lady  Maria,  asserting  my  claims,  and  de- 
claring that,  if  they  were  resisted,  the  law 
should  do  me  justice.  I  wrote  often  before 
I  could  obtain  an  answer ;  and  at  last, 
Glendower  had  the  effrontery  to  write,  de- 
nying that  I  had  any  right  over  him.  He 
had  even  the  cruelty  to  allege,  that  the 
time  of  my  poor  little  boy*s  birth,  in  part 
refuted  my  story."  Juliet,  who  had  hither- 
to told  her  tale  with  astonishing  self-pos- 
session, now  burst  into  tears.  *'  As  I  hope 
for  mercy,  Ellen,"  said  she,  folding  her  in- 
fant to  her  breast  with  all  the  natural  fond- 
ness of  a  mother, — "  as  I  hope  for  mercy, 
this  boy  is  Glendower's  -,  and,  as  I  truly 
believe,  is  his  only  lawful  heir.  If  I  could 
see  him  once  restored  to  his  rights,  I  should 
ask  no  more/' 
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She  soon  composed  herself,  and  resum  d 
her  disastrous  story.     Lord  Glendower,  in- 
censed by  her  claim,  refused  to  remit  her 
money.     She  wrote  to  her  brother  an  ac- 
count of  her  situation.     He  answered  that 
he  had  already  spent  upon  her  education  a 
sum  sufficient,  if  she  had  acted  prudently, 
to  have  made  her  fortune  ; — that  he  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  spend  more  in  publishing 
her  disgrace  in  a  court  of  law,  where  he 
was  sure  no  judge  would  award  her  five 
shillings  of  damages  ; — ^that  he  sent  her  thir- 
ty pounds  to  furnish  a  shop  of  small  wares, 
and  desired  he  might   never  hear  of  her 
more.     The  money  came  in  time  to  rescue 
her  from  a  prison  ;  but  the  payment  of  her 
debts  left  her  pennyless.     She  had  subsist- 
ed for  some  time  by  the  sale  of  her  trinkets 
and  clothes.     Lower,  and  lower,  her   re- 
sources had   fallen  ;   narrower,   and   more 
narrow  had  become  the  circle  of  her  com- 
forts, till  she  was  now  completely  a  beggar. 
She   had   also   long  struggled    with    ill 
health.      "  This   exhausting  cough,*'  said 
she,  "  and  this  weakness  that  makes  every 
thing  a  burden  to  me,  are  very  disheartening. 
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though  I  know  they  are  not  dangerous." 
I  looked  at  her,  and  shuddered.  If  ever 
consumption  had  set  its  deadly  seal  upon 
any  face,  her's  bore  the  impression.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Ellen?*'  said  she.  "  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  so  ill  as  I  look." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  I,  trying  to  smile. 

Evening  was  now  closing ;  and  as  I  knew 
that  the  place  which  Juliet  had  for  some 
days  called  her  home,  was  at  a  considerable 
distance,  I  was  about  to  propose  sharing 
my  apartment  with  her  for  the  night,  when 
my  landlady  opening  my  door,  desired,  in  a 
very  surly  tone,  that  I  would  speak  with 
her.  Half  guessing  the  subject  of  our 
conference,  I  followed  her  out  of  hearing 
of  my  unfortunate  companion.  In  terms 
which  I  must  rather  attempt  to  translate 
than  record,  she  inquired  what  right  I  had 
to  fill  her  house  with  vagrants.  With  some 
warmth  I  resisted  the  application  of  the 
phrase,  telling  her  that  the  misfortunes  of 
a  gentlewoman  gave  no  one  a  right  to  load 
her  with  suspicion  or  abuse.  "  Troth,  as 
for  gentility,"  said  the  landlady,  I  believe 
jou  are  both  much  about  it.     I  might  have 
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my  notion,  but  I  never  knew  rightly  what 
you  were,  till  I  saw  the  company  you 
keep.     A  creature  painted  to  the  eyes  !*' 

"  Painted  !  The  painting  of  death  !*' 

"  Well,  well,  painted  or  not  painted, 
send  her  out  of  this  house,  for  here  she  shall 
stay  no  longer  !^' 

"  Mrs  Milne,"  said  I,  scorning  the  alter- 
cation in  which  I  was  engaged,  "  while 
that  apartment  is  called  mine,  it  shall  re- 
ceive or  exclude  whomsoever  I  please."  I 
turned  from  her,  determined  to  use  the  right 
which  I  had  asserted. 

"  Your's  indeed  !*'  cried  the  enraged 
landlady,  following  me.  "  It  shall  not  be 
called  your*s  long  then.  Either  pay  for 
the  week  you  have  had  it,  or  else  leave  it 
this  moment ;  and  don't  stay  here  bringing 
disgrace  upon  creditable  people  that  never 
bore  but  a  good  character  till  now.*' 

I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  the  insolence 
of  this  low  woman  overcame  my  frail  tem- 
per. "  Disgrace  !"  I  began  in  the  tone  of 
strong  indignation  j  but  recollecting  that  I 
could  only  degrade  myself  by  the  contest, 
I  again  turned  away  in  silence. 
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She  now  forced  herself  into  ray  apart- 
ment ;  and,  addressing  Miss  Arnold,  com- 
manded her  to  leave  the  house  instantly. 
Miss  Arnold  cast  a  supplicating  look  upon 
me.  "  I  shall  never  reach  home  alone," 
said  she. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  your  attempting 
it,"  returned  I ;  "  for  if  you  go  I  vjrill  ac- 
company you." 

To  this  proposal,  however.  Miss  Arnold 
appeared  averse.  She  shewed  a  strong  in- 
clination to  remain  where  she  was,  and 
even  condescended  to  remonstrate  with  the 
insolent  landlady.  Had  I  guessed  the  rea- 
son of  this  condescension,  I  might  have 
been  saved  one  of  the  most  horrible  mo- 
ments of  my  existence.  It  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  the  impertinence  it 
was  meant  to  disarm  ;  for  the  soft  answer 
which  turns  away  wrath  must  at  least  seem 
disinterested.  Disgusted  with  this  scene  of 
vulgar  oppression  and  spiritless  endurance, 
"  Come,  Juliet,"  said  I,  "  if  I  cannot  pro- 
tect you  from  insolence  here,  I  will  attend 
you  home  ;  and  since  you  cannot  share  my 
apartment,  let  me  take  part  of  your's." 
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Miss  Arnold  still  lingered,  however,  and 
again  made  a  fruitless  appeal  to  the  com- 
passion of  Mrs  Milne  ;  but  finding  her  in- 
exorable, she  consented  to  depart. 

I  threw  my  purse  upon  the  table.  "  Mrs 
Milne,'*  said  I,  "  after  what  you  have  ob- 
bliged  me  to  hear,  I  will  not  put  it  in  your 
power  to  insult  me  by  farther  suspicion. 
There  is  the  money  I  owe  you/' 

The  landlady,  now  somewhat  softened, 
followed  us  to  the  door,  assuring  me  that  it 
was  not  to  me  she  made  objections.  I  left 
her  without  reply;  and  giving  Juliet  my 
arm,  supported  her  during  a  long  and  me- 
lancholy walk. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  thoughts  of 
passing  unprotected  through  the  streets  of 
a  great  city,  filled  me  with  alarm.  I 
breathed  painfully,  and  scarcely  dared  to 
speak  even  in  a  whisper.  Every  time  that 
my  exhausted  companion  stopped  to  gather 
strength,  I  shook  with  the  dread  that  we 
should  attract  observation  ;  and  when  we 
proceeded,  I  shrunk  from  every  passenger, 
as  if  from  an  assassin.     Without  molesta- 
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tion,  however,  we  reached  Miss  Arnold's 
abode. 

It  was  in  the  attic  story  of  a  building,  of 
which  each  floor  seemed  inhabited  by  two 
separate  families  ;  and  in  this  respect  alone 
it  seemed  superior  to  the  dwelling  of  my 
poor  friend  Cecil,  who  shared  her  habita- 
tion with  a  whole  community.  Miss  Ar- 
nold knocked  ;  and  a  dirty  wretched-look- 
ing woman  cautiously  opened  the  door. 
Presenting  me,  Miss  Arnold  began,  *'  I 
have  brought  you  a  lady  who   wishes  to 

take  *'    But  the    moment  the  woman 

perceived  us,  her  eyes  flashed  fury  ;  and 
she  interrupted  Miss  Arnold  with  a  torrent 
of  invective,  from  which  I  could  only  learn, 
that  my  companion,  being  her  debtor,  had 
deceived  her  as  to  her  means  of  payment, 
and  that  she  was  resolved  to  admit  her  no 
more.  Having  talked  herself  out  of  breath, 
she  shut  the  door  with  a  violence  which 
made  the  house  shake. 

I  turned  to  the  ghastly  figure  of  my  com- 
panion, and  grew  sick  with  consternation. 
Half  bent  to  the  earth,  she  was  leaning 
against  the  threshold,  as  if  unable  to  sup- 
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port  herself.  "  Plead  for  me,  Ellen,"  said 
she  faintly.  *'  I  can  go  no  farther/*  In 
compliance  with  this  piteous  request,  I 
knocked  again  and  again,  but  no  answer 
was  returned. 

I  now  addressed  myself  to  Juliet,  en- 
treating her  to  exert  herself,  and  assuring 
her  of  my  persuasion,  that  if  she  could  once 
more  reach  my  lodgings,  even  the  inexor- 
able Mrs  Milne  would  not  permit  her  to 
pass  the  night  without  a  shelter.  But  the 
weakness  of  disease  had  extended  to  the 
mind.  Miss  Arnold  sunk  upon  the  ground. 
"  Oh,  I  can  go  no  farther  !  "  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  weeping  like 
an  infant.  "  Go — go  home,  and  leave  me, 
Ellen.  I  left  you  in  your  extremity,  and 
now  judgment  has  overtaken  me  !  Go,  and 
leave  me.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  entreated  her  to 
have  mercy  on  herself,  and  on  her  child  j 
imploring  that  she  would  not,  by  despair, 
create  the  evil  she  dreaded.  "  Oh,  I  can- 
not go,  I  cannot  go,"  said  she ;  and  she 
continued  to   repeat,    weeping,   the   same 
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hopeless  reply  to  all  that  I  could  urge  to 
rouse  her. 

The  expectation  which  I  had  tried  to 
awaken  in  her,  was  but  feeble  in  my  own 
breast,  and  I  at  last  desisted  from  my  fruit- 
less importunity.  But  what  course  remain- 
ed for  me  ?  Even  the  poorest  shelter  I  had 
not  the  means  to  procure.  We  were  in 
a  land  of  strangers,  and  many  a  heart  open 
to  human  sympathies  was  closed  against  us. 
To  solicit  pity  was  to  provoke  suspicion, 
perhaps  to  encounter  scorn.  I  myself 
might  return  to  my  inhospitable  home,  but 
what  would  then  become  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Juliet  ?  While  I  gazed  upon  the  dy- 
ing figure  before  me,  and  weighed  the  hor- 
rible alternative  of  leaving  her  perhaps  to 
perish  alone,  or  remaining  with  her  ex- 
posed to  all  from  which  the  nature  of  wo- 
man most  recoils,  my  spirits  failed,  and  the 
bitter  tears  of  anguish  burst  from  my  eyes. 
But  there  are  thoughts  of  comfort  which 
ever. hover  near  the  soul,  like  the  good 
spiritis  that  walk  the  earth  unseen.  There 
is  a  hope  that  presses  for  admission  into  the 
heart  from  which  all   other  hope  is  fled. 
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"  Juliet/*  said  I,  ^'  let  us  commend  ourselves 
to  God.  It  is  His  will  that  we  should  this 
night  have  no  protection  but  His  own.  Be 
the  consequence  what  it  may,  I  will  not 
leave  you." 

My  unhappy  cotnpanion  answered  on- 
ly by  a  continuance  of  that  feeble  wail- 
ing which  was  now  more  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness than  of  grief ;  while  I,  turning  from 
her,  addressed  myself  to  Heaven,  with  a 
confidence  which  they  only  know  who 
have  none  other  confidence. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


It  is  too  late.    The  life  of  all  her  blood 
Is  touched  corniptibly,  and  fier  poor  brain, 
(Which  some  suppose  the  souPs  frail  dwelliiig-boiise) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  which  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Shakesp;;are. 


1  WAS  Startled  by  the  approach  of  a  heavy 
footstep.  Trembling,  I  whispered  to  Miss 
Arnold  an  earnest  entreaty  that  she  would 
command  herself,  and  not  invite  curiosity, 
perhaps  insult,  to  our  last  retreat.  But  I 
asked  an  impossibility;  poor  Juliet  could 
not  restrain  her  sobbing.  The  step  con- 
tinued to  ascend  the  stair.  Though  now 
hopeless  of  concealment,  I  instinctively 
shrunk  aside.  But  I  breathed  more  freely, 
when  I  perceived  through  the  dusk  that  the 
cause  of  my  alarm  was  a  woman. 
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Crossing  the  landing,  she  knocked  at  the 
door  adjacent  to  that  which  had  been  clos- 
ed against  us ;  then  approaching  my  com- 
panion, she  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  *'  She  is  a  stranger,  sick,  and  un- 
fortunate,** said  I,  now  coming  forward. 
"  The  only  place  where  she  could  this 
night  find  shelter  is  so  distant,  that  she  is 
quite  unable  to  reach  it/' 

A  youthful  voice  now  calling  from  with- 
in was  answered  by  the  woman,  and  pre- 
sently the  door  was  opened  by  a  girl  carry- 
rying  a  lamp.  Several  joyous  faces  crowd- 
ed to  welcome  a  mother's  return  ;  and,  be- 
yond, the  light  of  a  cheerful  fire  danced  on 
the  roof  of  a  clean  though  humble  dwelling. 
I  turned  an  eye  almost  of  envy  towards  the 
woman.  The  lamp  threw  a  strong  gleam 
upon  her  features ;  they  were  familiar  to 
my  recollection.  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  poor  gardener  who  died  in  my  presence 
at  Greenwich. 

She  had  turned  to  address  some  words  of 
compassion  to  Miss  Arnold,  when  the  little 
girl  pulled  her  by  the  apron,  and,  casting 
a  side-long  look  at  me,  said  in  a  half  whis- 
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per,  "  Mother,  she  is  like  the  good  English 
lady/'  The  widow  turned  towards  me,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise;  then 
c|0]ibting  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  "  No," 
said  she,  "  it  is  not  possible." 

"  It  is  but  too  possible,  Mrs  Campbell," 
s^i4  I,  "  the  changes  of  this  restless  world 
have  made  me  the  stranger  now." 

"  And  it's  yoursel,  Miss !"  exclaimec^  the 
widow,  looking  at  me  with  a  glad  smile. 
**  God  bless  you  !  ye  shall  never  be  strange 
to  me.  Please  just  to  come  in,  and  rest  you 
a  little."  Then  recollecting  Juliet,  she  add- 
ed, "  if  ye  be  concerned  for  this  poor  body, 
just  bid  her  come  in  too." 

The  wanderer  who,  benighted  in  the  ene- 
my's land,  has  been  welcomed  to  the  abode 
of  charity  and  peace,  will  imagine  the 
gladness  with  which  I  accepted  this  invi- 
tation. I  raised  my  dejected  companion 
from  the  ground,  led  her  to  her  new  asylum, 
and  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for  the  joy- 
ful sense  of  her  safety  and  my  own. 

We  presently  found  ourselves  in  an  a- 
partment,  which  served  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  kitchen  and  parlour  3  and  our  hos- 
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tess  placing  a  large  stuffed  elbow-chair  close 
to  the  fire,  cordially  invited  me  to  sit.  She 
looked  back  towards  my  companion,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  she  were  entitled  to  simi-^ 
lar  courtesy.  "  Lady  Glendower,"  said  I, 
offering  to  her  the  seat  of  honour.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  called  Juliet  by  her 
new  name.  After  all  my  impressive  les- 
sons of  humility,  I  fear  I  was  not  entirely 
disinterested  in  asserting  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  rank  of  my  companion  and  her 
appearance  ;  but  I  fancied  for  the  moment, 
that  I  was  merely  claiming  respect  and 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate.  I  had, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  conveying  the 
desired  impression  of  my  friend's  dignity  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  succeeded,  that 
I  inquired  whether  Mrs  Campbell  could 
give  her  the  accommodation  which  she  so 
much  needed.  The  good  woman  seemed 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing me;  and  her  little  girl,  who,  with  the 
awkward  bashfulness  common  to  the  chil- 
dren of  her  country,  had  resisted  all  the  ad- 
vances of  her  old  acquaintance,  now  whis- 
pered to  her  mother  an  offer  to  resign  her 
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bed  to  the  stranger.  This  was  however  un- 
necessary. Mrs  Campbell  informed  me, 
that  since  1  had  enabled  her  to  return  to 
her  own  connections,  she  had  never  known 
want,  having  obtained  constant  employ- 
ment as  a  laundress;  that  her  brother,  a 
thriving  tradesman,  having  lately  become  a 
widower,  had  invited  her  to  superintend  his 
family ;  and  his  business  having  for  the 
present  carried  him  from  home,  she  offered 
Juliet  the  use  of  his  apartment. 

My  companion  thus  provided  with  a  de- 
cent shelter,  I  began  to  indulge  some  anxie- 
ty on  my  own  account.  It  was  near  mid- 
night,  and  I  was  almost  a  mile  from  home^ 
if  1  could  indeed  be  said  to  have  a  home, 
I  had  never  traversed  a  city  by  night  with- 
out all  the  protections  of  equipage  and  re- 
tinue. Now,  without  defence  from  outrage 
except  in  the  neglect  of  the  passers  by,  I 
was  to  steal  timidlv  to  a  threshold  where 
my  admission  was  at  best  doubtful.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  request  that  the  wi- 
dow would  extend  to  me  the  kindness  which 
she  had  just  shewn  to  my  friend  ;  and  this 
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request  required  an  effort  which  I  found  al- 
most impracticable. 

1  hesitated  in  my  choice  of  evils  till  the 
hour  almost  decided  the  question  ;  then  half 
resolved  to  utter  my  proposal,  I  began  to 
speak  ;  but  the  tavour  which  I  had  peti- 
tioned for  another  1  found  it  impossible  to 
ask  for  myself;  and  1  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude my  hesitating  preface  by  a  request 
that  Mrs  Campbell  would  accompany  me 
home. 

Juliet  no  sooner  saw  me  about  to  depart, 
than  she  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  I 
was  gomg  to  forsake  her  for  ever  ;  and  re- 
duced by  illness  and  fatigue  to  the  weak- 
ness of  infancy,  she  again  began  to  weep. 
In  vain  did  1  promise  to  return  in  the  morn- 
ing. "  Oh  no,*'  said  she,  *'  1  cannot  ex- 
pect it.  1  cannot  expect  you  to  visit  me 
— me,  forlorn  and  wretched." 

"  These  very  circumstances,  Juliet,*'  said 
I,  "  would  of  themselves  insure  my  return. 
But  if  you  will  not  rely  on  my  friendship, 
at  least  trust  my  word.  That  you  have 
never  had  reason  to  doubt." 

Miss   Arnold  did  not  venture  to  ofiiend 
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me  by  expressing  her  suspicions  of  a  pro- 
mise so  formally  given ;  but  when  I  offered 
to  go,  she  clung  to  me,  entreating,  with  an 
earnestness  which  betrayed  her  fears,  that  I 
would  not  leave  her  to  want  and  desola-i 
tion.  anGp; 

Overcome  by  her  tears,  or  glad  perhaps 
of  a  pretext  for  yielding  decently,  I  now  of- 
fered to  remain  with  her,  and  proposed  to 
share  her  apartment.  Our  grateful  hostess 
willingly  consented  to  this  arrangement ; 
and,  with  an  hundred  apologies  for  the  poor- 
ness of  my  accommodations,  conducted  us 
to  our  chamber.  She  little  guessed  how 
sumptuous  it  was,  compared  with  others 
which  I  had  occupied  !  It  was,  to  be  sure, 
of  no  modern  date  ,  it  shook  at  every  step  ; 
and  the  dark  lining  of  wainscoat  gave  it  a 
gloomy  appearance ;  but  its  size  and  fur- 
niture were  handsome,  compared  with  what 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  find  in  the  dwel- 
lings of  labour.  An  excellent  bed  was  ren- 
dered luxurious  by  linens  which,  in  purity 
and  texture,  might  have  suited  a  palace ; 
and  here  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
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ing  my  exhausted  companion  and  her  in 
fant  sink  into  profound  repose™ 

For  my  part,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep- 
My  mind  was  occupied  in  considering  the 
difBculties  of  my  situation.     While  1  had 
scarcely  any  apparent  provision  for  my  real 
wants,  I  was  in  a  manner  called  to  supply 
those  of  another;   for  Juliet  was  even  more 
destitute  than  myself.     Health,  spirits,  and 
activity  still  remained  to  me ;  blessings  com- 
pared with  which  all  that  I  had  lost  were 
as  nothing ;  while  the  disease  which  was 
dragging  her  to  the  grave,  had  already  left 
her  neither  power  to  struggle,  nor  courage 
to  endure.     To  desert  her  was  an  obduracy 
of  selfishness  which  never  entered  my  cou- 
templatioq.    But  it  remained  for  me  to  con- 
sider whether  I  should  first  provide  for  my 
own  indispensable  wants,  and  bestow  upon 
her  all  else  that  constant  diligence  could 
supply  ;    or   whether  we  should  share  in 
common  our  scanty  support,  and  when  it 
failed,  endure  together. 

"  Were  I  to  supply  her  occasionally,'* 
thought  I,  "  every  trifling  gift  would  be 
dearly  paid  by  the  recollection  that  she  for- 
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sook  me  in  my  extremity.  If  we  live  to- 
gether, nothing  will  remind  her  that  she 
owes  any  thing  to  me,  and  in  time  she  may 
forget  it.  And  shall  not  I  indeed  be  the 
debtor  ?  What  shall  I  not  dive  her  for  the 
occasion  to  testify  my  sense  of  tlie  great,  the 
overwhelming  forgiveness  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  me  ?  O  Author  of  peace  and 
pardon !  enable  me  joyfully  to  toil,  and  to 
suffer  for  her,  that  I  may  at  last  trace,  in 
this  dark  soul,  a  dawning  of  thine  own 
brightness!** 

My  resolution  was  taken,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Under- 
standing that  our  present  apartment  was  to 
be  unoccupied  for  some  weeks,  I  hired  it 
upon  terms  almost  suitable  to  the  state  of 
my  finances.  I  explained  to  Juliet  my 
situation  and  my  intentions ;  telling  her 
gaily,  that  I  appointed  her  my  task  mistress, 
and  expected  she  would  look  well  to  her 
duty.  I  next  proposed  to  go  and  settle  the 
demands  of  my  former  landlady,  and  to  re- 
move my  small  possessions  to  my  new  a- 
bode.  Juliet  made  no  resistance  to  this 
proposal,  though  1  could  read  suspicion  in 
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the  eye  which  scrutinized  my  face  as  I  spoke. 
When  I  was  ready  to  depart,  she  suddenly 
requested  me  to  carry  her  little  boy  with 
me,  under  pretence  that  slie  was  herself 
unable  to  give  him  exercise.  I  was  in- 
stantly sensible  of  this  palpable  contrivance 
to  secure  my  return.  To  feel  myself  sus- 
pected of  treachery  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  was  impatient  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice, assailed  my  temper,  where,  alas  !  it 
has  ever  been  most  assailable.  "  What  right 
have  you  to  insult  me*' — 1  indignantly  be- 
gan ;  but  when  my  eye  rested  on  the  faded 
countenance,  the  neglected  form,  the  spirit- 
less air  of  my  once  playful  companion,  my 
anger  vanished.  "  Oh  Juliet  V  said  I, 
"  do  not  add  to  all  your  other  distresses  the 
pain  of  suspecting  your  friend.  Thought- 
less, selfish,  you  may  have  found  me ;  but 
why  should  you  think  me  treacherous  T' 
Miss  Arnold  protested  immutable  confi- 
dence, and  unbounded  gratitude ;  but  I  was 
no  longer  the  credulous  child  of  self-conceit 
and  prosperity ;  and  pained  and  disgusted, 
I  turned  away. 

Common  discretion  however,    required 
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that  I  should  not,  by  dwelling  upon  her 
unworthiness,  render  the  task  of  befriend- 
ing her  more  burdensome.  I  had  indeed 
neither  time. nor  spirits  to  spare  for  any  dis- 
agreeable subject  of  contemplation. 

After  settling  my  accounts  with  Mrs 
Milne,  I  expended  the  miserable  remain- 
der of  my  money,  partly  on  indispensable 
supply  for  the  wants  of  that  day, — partly 
on  materials  for  the  work  by  which  I  hop- 
ed to  earn  subsistence  for  the  morrow.  Of 
these  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a 
very  humble  assortment ;  but  I  remembered 
that,  in  our  better  days,  Juliet,  as  well  as 
myself,  had  shewn  inexhaustible  ingenuity 
in  the  creation  of  toys  ;  and  I  fancied  that 
we  might  again^  with  pleasure,  share  these 
light  labours  together.  But  no  one  who 
has  not  made  the  experiment,  can  imagine 
how  deadly  compulsion  is  to  pleasure  ; — 
how  wearisome  the  very  sport  becomes 
which  must  of  necessity  be  continued  the 
live-long  day  ; — how  inviting  is  every 
gleam  of  sunshine,  every  glimpse  of  the 
open  face  of  Heaven,  to  one  who  dares  not 
spare  a  moment  to  enjoy  them  !  Oppressed 
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by  the  listlessness  of  disease,  Juliet  could 
scarcely  make  this  experiment ;  or  rather 
perhaps  her  early  habits  could  not  give  way 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  or  even  of  necessity. 
Her  work  was  taken  up  and  relinquished 
an  hundred  times  a  day.  The  trifle  which 
was  begun  one  hour,  was  the  next  deserted 
for  another,  to  be  in  its  turn  forsaken.  But 
what  was  worse,  a  series  of  efforts  defeated, — 
the  sense  of  a  fault  which  she  had  not  cou- 
rage to  amend,  had  an  unfortunate  effect 
upon  her  temper  ;  and  the  once  playful 
and  caressing  Juliet,  became  discontented 
and  peevish. 

These  humours  indeed  she  seldom  di- 
rectly vented  upon  me ;  but  her  ill  healthy 
her  misfortunes,  her  privations,  the  treach- 
ery of  her  husband,  the  cruelty  of  her  bro- 
ther, and  the  ill  qualities  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, furnished  her  with  sufficient  subjects 
of  impatience.  Once  indeed  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  self-command  forsook  her  so  far, 
that  she  turned  her  dipleasure  on  a  trifling 
occasion  against  me.  I  kept  my  temper 
however  ;  and  she  instantly  recovered  hers. 
But  the  cowardly  fear  of  alienating  me. 
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the  most  provoking  of  all  her  weaknesses, 
prompted  her  soon  after  to  overwhelm 
me  with  promises  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed when  she  should  be  restored  to  her 
rights  and  dignities.  I  had  resolved  never 
to  wound  her  by  one  severe  expression,  and 
even  now  I  kept  my  resolution,  though  I 
wept  with  indignation. 

But  in  spite  of  my  forbearance,  and  Ju- 
liet's caution,  I  was  often  sensible  that  I 
had  involuntarily  given  her  pain.  I  could 
see  that  she  often  mistook  the  most  casual 
expressions  for  subtle  reproach,  or  insinua- 
ted threat.  Though  I  forgave,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  convince  her  of  my  forgive- 
ness. However  suppressed,  the  latent  im- 
pression of  her  mind  certainly  was,  that  I 
must,  in  some  sort,  avenge  myself  for  her 
former  desertion  ;  nor  could  she  always 
conceal  the  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and 
anger  which  this  impression  inspired. 

But  no  expression  of  impatience,  nor 
even  of  suspicion,  was  so  tormenting  to  me 
as  the  abject  entreaties  for  forgiveness,  which 
were  reiterated  after  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances that  they  were  needless.     "  For 
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Heaven's  sake,  Juliet/'  I  would  say  to  her, 
^'  let  this  subject  be  dropped  for  ever.  I  be- 
seech you  to  let  me  forget  that  I  have  any 
thing  to  forgive  you.  If  ever  you  see  me  fail 
in  kindness, — if  ever  I  seem  to  prefer  my  own 
comfort  or  advantage  to  yours,  then — then 
remind  me  that  you  once  did  me  wrong,  that 
you  may  rouse  me  by  the  strongest  of  motives 
to  love  and  benefit  you."  But  all  I  could 
say,  did  only,  at  best,  impress  her  with 
momentary  conviction.  More  frequently 
her  efforts  failed  to  conceal  from  me  that 
she  thought  me  more  capable  of  inventing 
Christian  sentiments,  than  of  feeling  them. 
.  In  the  meantime,  her  feeble  frame  de- 
clined from  day  to  day  ;  yet,  while  she  was 
thus  a  prey  to  groundless  apprehensions, 
the  melancholy  security,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent a  symptom  of  her  disease,  blinded 
her  to  the  approach  of  inevitable  fate.  It 
was  heart-breaking  to  see  her  spending  her 
last  breath  in  devising  schemes  of  vanity  or 
revenge ;  fixing,  with  suspicious  dread,  her 
dying  eye  upon  a  fellow  worm,  regardless 
of  all  that  the  Creator  could  threaten  or  be- 
stow.    Often  did  I  resolve  to  awaken  her 
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to  her  danger ;  but  so  profound  seemed  her 
security,  that  my  courage  was  unequal  to 
the  task.  I  did  not,  indeed,  deceive  her 
with  the  language  of  hope,  but  I  forbore, 
explicitly,  to  express  my  fears ;  and,  with 
this  concealment,  so  cowardly,  so  unfriend- 
ly, so  cruel,  I  shall  never  cease  to  reproach 
myself. 

It  was  perhaps  for  want  of  this  very  act 
of  resolution,  that  1  found  it  impossible  to 
rouse  her  to  any  serious  examination  of  her 
own  mind,  any  alarming  impressions  of  her 
condition  as  an  accountable  creature.  Hav- 
ing once  settled  it  that  I  had  been  convert- 
ed to  methodism  by  Miss  Mortimer,  she 
was  as  impenetrable  to  all  that  I  could 
urge,  as  if  the  name  she  gave  to  the  speaker 
could  have  affected  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  truth  spoken. 

My  desertion  was  the  sole  object  of  her 
serious  fears ;  her  hopes  all  centered  in  her 
little  boy,  or  rather  in  the  honours  which 
she  expected  him  to  attain.  She  was  con- 
stantly urging  me  to  find  out  some  lawyer, 
whom  the  love  of  justice,  or  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture recompense,  might  induce  to  undertake 
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her  cause.  The  ruin  which  her  success  was 
to  hri ng  upon  one  whom  I  had  once  regard- 
ed as  an  enemy,  made  me  unwilling  to  take 
any  part  in  Miss  Arnold's  scheme  ;  and  my 
extreme  dislike  to  asking  favours,  rendered 
me  particularly  averse  to  make  the  applica- 
tion she  desired.  At  last,  weary  of  my  de- 
lays, she  herself  undertook  the  business. 

As  she  was  no  longer  able  to  walk  abroad, 
the  earnings  of  two  entire  days  were  spent 
in  conveying  her  to  and  from  the  chambers 
of  an  eminent  lawyer;  but  we  forgot  our 
wants  and  our  toils  together,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  written  opinion,  that  her  claims 
were  at  least  tenable. 

The  exertion  she  had  made  was  death  to 
the  unfortunate  Juliet.  Her  cough  and 
fever  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  Her 
sickly  appetite  revolted  from  our  homely 
meals ;  and  everything  which  I  had  the 
means  to  procure,  was  in  turn  rejected  with 
loathing.  That  which  at  times  she  fancied 
might  be  less  distasteful,  was  no  sooner  pro- 
cured, sometimes  with  difficulty  enough, 
than  it  became  offensive.  The  most  un» 
remitting  diligence,  the  most  rigid  self-de- 
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nial,  could  not  provide  for  the  caprices  of 
the  distempered  palate  ;  while  habits  of  in- 
dulgence, uniting  with  the  feebleness  of  dis- 
ease, rendered  even  the  trivial  disappoint- 
ments of  appetite  important  to  poor  Juliet. 
She  would  fret  like  an  infant  over  the  want 
of  that  which  I  had  not  to  give  j  and  would 
repeat  again  and  again  the  wish  which  she 
knew  could  not  be  gratified.  I  cannot 
boast  that  my  temper  was  always  proof 
against  this  chiding.  Sometimes  I  found 
safety  in  flight, — sometimes  in  the  remem^ 
brance  of  Miss  Mortimer's  patient  suffering, 
—and  in  a  heartfelt  prayer,  that  my  life  and 
my  death  might  want  every  other  comfort, 
rather  than  those  which  had  to  the  last  sup- 
ported the  spirit  of  my  friend. 

To  all  our  other  difficulties,  a  new  cause 
of  perplexity  was  suddenly  added.  The 
toyman  who  purchased  my  work,  one 
evening  informed  me,  that  he  had  an  over- 
stock of  my  baubles ;  and  that  unless  I 
would  greatly  lower  their  price,  he  could 
for  the  present  employ  me  no  more.  I 
was  thunderstruck  at  this  disaster.  My 
earnings  were  already  barely  adequate  to 
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eur  wants,  therefore,  to  reduce  my  wretch- 
ed gains,  was  to  incur  at  once  all  the  real 
miseries  of  poverty.  After  my  former  ex- 
perience in  the  difficuhy  of  procuring  em- 
ployment, the  loss  of  my  present  one  seem- 
ed the  sentence  of  ruin  ;  and  I,  who  should 
once  have  felt  intolerable  hardship  in  one 
day  of  labour,  could  now  foresee  no  greater 
misfortune  than  idleness. 

I  wandered  home  irresolute  and  discon- 
solate. I  seemed  burdened  beyond  my 
strength  ;  and  felt  the  listless  patience  which 
succeeds  a  last  vain  struggle.  I  entered 
my  home  with  the  heavy  careless  step  of 
one  who  has  lost  hope.  My  companion 
had  sunk  into  a  slumber  ;  and  as  I  watched 
her  peaceful  insensibility,  I  almost  wished 
that  she  might  awaken  no  more. 

In  such  dark  hours  our  departed  sins 
ever  return  to  haunt  us.  I  remembered 
the  thoughtless  profusion  with  which  J. 
had  wasted  the  gitts  of  fortune.  I  remem- 
bered that,  with  respect  tq  every  valuable 
purpose,  they  had  been  bestowed  upon 
me  in  vain.  It  was  strictly  just,  that  the 
trust  so  abused  should  be  entirely  with* 
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drawn  ;  and,  forgetful  of  all  my  better  pro^ 
spects,  I  sunk  into  the  despondence  of  one 
who  feels  the  grasp  of  inflexible  merciless 
justice.  *'  1  will  struggle  with  my  fate  no 
more,"  said  I.  "  1  have  deserved,  and  will 
endure  it  patiently."  Patiently  !  did  I  call 
it?  Were  my  feelings  those  of  one  invited  in 
a  course  of  steady  endeavours  to  hope  for  a 
blessing,  but  forewarned  that  this  blessing 
might  not  wear  the  form  of  success  ?  Did 
they  not  rather  resemble  the  sullen  resigna- 
tion of  him  who  is  thwarted  by  a  resistless 
adversary  ? 

A  sentiment  like  this  could  not  harbour 
long  in  a  mind  accustomed  to  dwell  upon 
the  proofs  of  goodness  unspeakable, — accus- 
tomed to  commit  its  cares  to  a  father's  wis- 
dom, to  expect  all  its  joys  from  a  father's 
love.  The  hour  came,  the  solemn  hour, 
appointed  perhaps  to  teach  us  at  once 
our  dependence  and  our  security,  when,  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  frame,  all  mor- 
tal being  resigns  itself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Guardian  who  slnmbereth  not ;  all  mortal 
being  is  forced  to  commit  its  possessions, 
its  powers  to  His  care,  in  order  to  receive 
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Ihem  renovated  from  His  bounty  again,  t 
know  not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  can- 
not help  considering  the  helplessness  of 
sleep>  as  an  invitation  to  cast  myself  impli- 
citly upon  His  protection  ;  nor  can  I  feel 
the  healthful  vivacity  of  the  waking  hour, 
without  receiving  in  it  a  pledge  of  His  pa- 
tience and  His  love.  The  morning  found  me 
in  peace  and  in  hope,  although  1  was  as 
little  as  ever  able  to  devise  the  means  of  my 
escape  trom  penury. 

One  sclieme  at  last  occurred  to  me, 
which  nothing  but  dire  necessity  could  have 
suggested;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
medicine  I  had  received,  still  gave  me  pain 
enough  to  indicate  the  original  disease  of  my 
mind.  This  scheme  was,  to  request  that 
our  landlady  would  endeavour  to  dispose  of 
my  work  among  the  families  by  whom  she 
was  employed.  Though  she  must  have 
guessed  at  my  situation,  it  could  only  be 
partially  known  to  her  ;  for  1  had  always 
taken  care  to  discharge  her  claims  with 
scrupulous  punctuality ;  submitting  to  many 
a  privation,  rather  than  fail  to  lay  aside 
daily  the  pittance  necessary  to  answer  her 
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weekly  demand.  To  tell  her  of  my  wants, 
— to  commit  the  story  of  them  to  her  dis- 
cretion,— to  claim  her  aid  in  a  traffic  which 
I  myself  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  only  a  more  modest  kind  of  begging, 
was  so  revolting  to  my  feelings,  that,  had 
my  own  wants  alone  been  in  question,  the 
effort  would  never  have  been  made,  while 
they  were  any  thing  less  than  intolerable. 
But  I  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  wants  of  Ju- 
liet, for  Juliet  had  wronged  me.  I  could  not 
resist  them;  for  a  series  of  kindnesses,  be- 
gun in  a  sense  of  duty,  had  awakened  in  my 
heart  something  of  its  early  affection  to- 
wards her ;  and  her  melancholy  decay  of 
body  and  of  mind  touched  all  that  was  com^ 
passionate  in  my  nature. 

Yet  I  gladly  recollected,  that  Mrs  Camp- 
bell's absence  would  afford  me  some  hours 
of  reprieve ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  sounds 
of  her  return  made  my  breath  come  short. 
Coldly  and  concisely  I  made  my  request, 
striving  the  while  for  a  look  of  unconcern. 
The  request  was  cordially  granted ;  and  the 
good  woman  proceeded  to  ask  a  hundred 
questions   and  instructions ;    for  she   had 
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none  of  that  quick  observation  and  instine** 
tive  politeness  which  would  have  made  my 
Highland  friend  instantly  perceive  and 
avoid  a  painful  subject.  The  only  direc- 
tions, however,  which  I  was  inclined  to  give 
her,  were  to  spare  my  name,  and  to  use  no 
solicitation.  Having  prepared  some  toys, 
of  which  the  workmanship  constituted  al- 
most the  sole  value,  I  committed  them  to 
her  charge. 

The  first  day,  she  brought  back  my  poor 
merchandise  undiminished  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, I  was  obliged  to  let  the  toyman 
take  them  at  little  more  than  the  price  of 
the  materials.  The  second,  however,  she 
was  more  fortunate.  She  sold  a  little  paint- 
ed basket  for  more  than  the  sum  I  had  ex- 
pected it  to  bring ;  and  conveyed  to  me, 
besides,  a  message  from  the  purchaser,  de- 
siring that  I  would  undertake  to  paint  a  set 
of  ornaments  for  a  chimney-piece.  My 
satisfaction  was  somewhat  damped  by  the 
lady's  making  it  a  condition  of  her  employ- 
ing me,  that  I  should  receive  her  directions 
in  person.     There  was  uo  room  for  hesita- 
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tion,  however,  and  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent. 

Poor  Juliet  was  childishly  deliojhted  with 
our  good  fortune.  "  Now,"  cried  she,  "  I 
may  have  the  glass  of  Burgundy  and  wa- 
ter that  you  have  been  refusing  me  these 
two  days."  For  two  days  she  had  almost 
entirely  rejected  the  simple  fare  which  I 
could  offer,  though  day  and  night  she 
ceased  not  to  complain  that  she  was  pining 
for  the  support  which  her  languid  frame  re- 
quired ;  and  this  same  glass  of  Burgundy 
and  water  was  constantly  declared  to  be 
the  only  endurable  form  of  sustenance,  the 
panacea  which  was  instantly  to  cure  all  her 
ailments. 

"  Indeed,  Juliet,*'  said  I,  **  we  must  en- 
deavour to  think  of  something  else  that  you 
can  take.  All  the  money  we  ha*  e,  ex- 
cepting  what  must  be  paid  Mrs  Campbell 
to-morrow,  would  not  buy  the  smallest 
quantity  of  Burgundy  that  is  sold." 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs  Campbell  would  wait,** 
returned  Juliet  ^  '*  She  does  not  want  the 
money** 

"  But  we  have  no  right  to  make  her  wait. 
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Juliet.  The  money  is  not  ours  but  her's. 
Besides,  you  know,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
meet  even  our  regular  ex  pence,  so  that  to 
recover  from  debt  would,  I  am  sure,  be  im- 
possible/' 

"  Oh,  from  such  a  small  debt  as  that,— ^ 
But  I  cannot  expect  that  you  should  incon«» 
venience  yourself  for  me.  I  have  not  de- 
served it  from  you.  I  have  no  right  to  hope 
that  you  should  care  for  my  wants  or  my 
sufferings, — only  from  pity  to  the  poor  in- 
fant at  my  breast."  > 

Juliet  shed  tears,  and  continued  to  weep 
and  to  complain,  till  unable  to  resist,  yet 
determined  not  to  make  a  concession  which 
I  knew  by  experience  would  be  as  useless 
as  ruinous,  1  started  up  and  quitted  her 
without  reply.  I  left  her  for  some  time 
alone,  in  hopes  that  she  would  recollect  the 
folly  of  her  perseverance,  or  that  her  incli- 
nation might  wander  to  sometiiing  more 
attainable.  But  when  I  again  opened  the 
door,  her  hand  was  upon  the  lock.  "  Oh  !" 
cried  she,  '*  I  thought  you  would  never 
come  !    Where  is  it.'* 

*^  Dear  Juliet/'  said  I,  sickened  with  her 
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obstinacy,  "  you  know  you  ask  impoi^ibi- 
Jities/' 

She  had  persuaded  herself  that  she  had 
prevailed;  and  the  disappointment,  how- 
ever trivial,  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 
She  burst  into  violent  sobs,  which  by  de- 
grees increased  into  a  sort  of  asthmatic  fit, 
seeming  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution. 
Fortunately  the  family  were  not  yet  in  bed; 
and  medical  assistance,  though  of  the  hum- 
blest kind,  was  almost  immediately  procur- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  fit  was  removed,  the 
apothecary's  apprentice,  or  as  Mrs  Camp- 
bell called  him,  "  the  doctor,'*  administer-; 
ed  to  his  patient  an  opiate,  which  was  so 
effectual,  that  she  was  still  in  a  quiet  sleep 
when  the  hour  came  for  visiting  my  new 
employer. 

My  reluctance  to  this  visit  was  almost 
forgotten  in  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the 
situation  of  poor  Juliet.  All  night  as  I 
watched  by  her  bed  side,  1  had  half  doubt- 
ed the  virtue  of  mv  resistance  to  her 
wishes ;  and  thought  I  would  sacrifice  any 
thing  rather  ihan  again  exercise  such 
hazardous  fortitude.     My   blood  ran  cold 
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at  the  thought,  that  I  had  nearly  been  in 
some  sort  the  means  of  hurrying  her  to  her 
great  account ;  an  account  for  which  she 
seemed,  alas,  so  miserably  unprepared. 
Tiie  danger  she  had  just  escaped  increased 
the  anxiety  which  I  had  so  long  felt  to  ob- 
tain medical  advice  for  her;  and  seemed  to 
make  it  a  moral  duty  that  I  should  no  lon- 
ger trust  to  my  own  unskilful  management, 
that  which  was  so  unspeakably  important, 
and  so  lamentably  frail.  But  the  means  of 
purchasing  advice  were  beyond  my  reach; 
and  the  thought  of  procuring  it  in  a  manner 
more  suitable  to  my  condition,  had  been 
often  dismissed  as  too  humbling  to  beaj 
consideration. 

My  new  employment  now  offered  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  assistance  so  much  desired. 
But  the  accomplishment  of  these  hopes 
must  of  necessity  be  distant,  while  Juliet's 
situation  was  no  longer  such  as  to  admit  of 
delay.  The  only  way  of  escaping  from 
this  perplexity  was  one  to  which  I  felt  ex- 
treme repugnance.  This  was,  to  request 
that  the  lady  for  whom  I  was  to  paint  the 
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ornaments,  would  advance  part  of  the  price 
of  my  work. 

T  know  not  why  I  was  so  averse  to  make 
this  request.  Surely  1  was  not  so  silly  as 
to  be  ashamed  of  poverty,  nor  weak  enough 
to  feel  my  self- estimation  lessened  by  the 
absence  of  that  which  could  never  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  myself,  but  only  of  my 
outward  situation  !  Besides,  whatever  dis- 
grace might  rest  upon  a  petition  for  chari- 
ty, no  shame  could  reasonably  attach  to  a 
fair  demand  upon  the  price  voluntarily  of- 
fered for  my  labour.  Though  in  spite  of 
these,  and  many  other  reasonable  considera- 
tions, my  averseness  to  this  request  remain- 
ed in  full  force,  I  never  exactly  discovered 
the  grounds  of  it ;  because  experience  had 
taught  me,  that  when  duty  is  ascertained  to 
lie  on  one  side,  it  is  better  to  omit  all  con- 
sideration of  what  might  be  said  on  the 
other.  Now,  as  it  was  certainly  my  duty, 
however  painful,  to  procure  assistance  for 
poor  Juliet,  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
to  pry  into  the  reasons  which  might  disin- 
cline  me  to  the  task. 

All  this,  with  a  hundred  anticipations 
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of  success  and  of  disappointment,  passed 
through  my  mind  as  I  proceeded  towards 
the  place  of  my  destination.  I  was  shewn 
into  the  presence  of  an  elderly  lady  of  very 
prepossessing  appearance.  The  consistent 
unaffected  gravity  of  her  dress,  air,  and  de- 
meanour, claimed  the  respect  due  to  her 
age,  while  her  benevolent  countenance  and 
gracious  manner  seemed  to  offer  the  indul- 
gence which  youth  requires.  She  received 
me  with  more  than  courtesy ;  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  an  ease  which 
quickly  made  me  forget  what  was  em- 
barrassing in  my  visit.  I  soon  perceived 
that  our  favourable  impressions  were  mu- 
tual ;  and  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this 
good  fortune  on  my  part,  when  the  lady 
hinted  that  she  had  borrowed  her  sentiments 
from  the  grateful  Mrs  Campbell. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  a  long 
interview  that  she  contrived,  with  a  delica- 
cy which  spared  the  jealous  sensibility  of 
dependence,  to  give  directions  for  the  work 
which  she  expected  me  to  do ;  and  to  make 
me  understand  that  she  would  willingly 
proportion  the  recompense  to  the  labour 
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bestowed.  But  the  more  her  politeness 
invited  me  to  respect  myself,  the  more 
painful  became  the  thought  of  sinking  at 
once  from  an  equal  to  a  suppliant ;  and  as 
the  moment  approached  when  the  effort 
must  be  made,  my  spirits  forsook  me.  I 
became  absent  and  embarrassed.  I  hesitat- 
ed ;  and  half  persuaded  myself,  that  I  had 
no  right  to  tax  the  kindness  of  a  stranger. 
Then  I  remembered  Juliet's  extreme  danger, 
the  scene  which  was  still  before  my  eyes, 
her  frightful  struggles  for  breath,  the  deadly 
exhaustion  which  followed  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  my  humiliation  would  scarcely  cost 
me  an  effort.  "  There  is  a  favour,"  I  be- 
gan ;  but  when  I  met  the  inquiring  eye,  I 
hastily  withdrew  mine;  the  scorching  blood 
rushed  to  my  cheeks  -,  and  I  stood  abashed 
and  silent. 

"  You  were  going  to  say  something," 
said  the  lady.  I  stammered  I  know  not 
what.  She  took  my  hand  with  the  kind 
familiarity  of  a  friend.  "  I  wish,"  said  she, 
in  a  voice  of  gentle  solicitude,  "  that  I 
could  make  you  forget  the  shortness  of  our 
acquaintance.     It  is  hard  that  you  should 
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think  of  me  as  a  stranger,  while  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  known  you  from  your  cradle." 

The  voice  of  kindness  has  ever  found  in- 
stant access  to  my  heart ;  yet  it  was  not 
gratitude  alone  which  filled  my  eyes  with 
tears  as  I  uttered  my  confused  reply.  "  Oh 
you  are  good — I  see  that  you  are  good," 
said  I,  ''  and  I  know  I  ought  not  to  feel — 
I  ought  not  to  give  way  to — But  not  even 
extreme  necessity  could  have-r— '* 

I  stopped ;  but  the  lady's  purse  was  al- 
ready in  her  hand,  "  If  I  dared/'  said  she, 
"  I  could  chide  you  well ;  for  I  fear  you 
are  one  of  those  who  will  scarcely  accept 
the  bounty  of  Providence  if  He  administer 
it  by  any  hand  but  His  own.  Try  to  re- 
ceive this  trifle  as  if  it  came  directly  from 
Himself." 

1  now  quickly  recovered  my  powers  of 
speech,  while  I  assured  the  lady  that  she 
had  mistaken  my  meaning,  and  explained 
to  her  the  favour  which  1  had  really  intend- 
ed to  ask.  Then  recollecting  the  justice  of 
4ier  reproof,  "  Yes,  chide  me  as  you  will," 
«aid  I ;  "  I  have  not  deserved  so  gentle  a 
monitor.     I  deserve  to  be  severely  remind- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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ed  of  the  humility  with  which  every  gift  of 
Heaven  ought  to  be  received  by  one  who 
has  so  often  forfeited  them  all." 

The  lady,  who  seemed  perfectly  to  un- 
derstand the  character  with  which  she  had 
to  do,  now  frankly  bestowed  the  assistance 
asked,  and  delicately  offered  no  more.  As 
I  was  taking  my  Jeave,  she  inquired  my 
address ;  adding,  that  she  believed  Mrs 
Campbell  had  neglected  to  mention  my 
name.  Again  I  felt  my  face  glow ;  but  I 
had  seen  my  error,  and  would  not  persist  in 
it.  "  No  Madam,*'  said  I,  ''  a  blameable 
weakness  made  me  desirous  to  conceal  my 
name ;  but  you  are  not  one  of  those  who 
will  think  the  worse  of  Ellen  Percy  because 
she  contributes  to  her  own  support.^* 

*'  Percy  ?"  repeated  the  lady,  as  if  struck 
with  some  sudden  recollection.  "  But  I 
think  Mrs  Campbell  mentioned  that  you 
had  no  connections  in  Scotland/' 

"  None  Madam ;  scarcely  even  an  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  Then,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  must  be  an- 
other person  for  whom  my  friend  is  in^ 
quiring  so  assiduously." 
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I  would  fain  have  asked  who  this  friend 
was ;  but  the  lady  did  not  explain  herself, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  depart  without  grati- 
fying my  curiosity.  That  curiosity,  how- 
ever, presently  gave  way  to  stronger  inte- 
rests. It  was  now  in  my  power  to  obtain 
a  real  benefit  for  poor  Juliet.  As  for  the 
morbid  inclination  which  had  cost  her  so 
dear,  I  found  it  fixed  upon  a  new  trifle, 
which  was  soon  procured,  and  as  soon  re- 
jected. But  I  could  now  obtain  medical 
advice  for  her,  and  I  did  not  delay  to  use 
the  advantage;  though  she  was  herself  so 
insensible  to  her  danger  that  she  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  consent  that  a  physi- 
cian should  be  called.  Recollecting  the 
person  to  whom  I  owed  my  escape  from 
the  most  horrible  of  confinements,  and  na- 
turally preferring  his  attendance  to  that  of 
a  stranger,  I  sent  to  request  his  presence; 
and  he  immediately  obeyed  the  summons. 

I  watched  his  countenance  and  manner 
as  he  interrogated  his  poor  patient,  and 
could  easily  perceive,  that  he  judged  the 
case  hopeless  ;  while  she  evidently  tried  to 
mislead  him,  as  she  had  deceived  herself, 
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retracting  or  qualifying  the  stateaient  of 
every  symptom  which  he  appeared  to  think 
unfavourable.  At  the  close  of  his  visit,  I 
quitted  the  room  with  him.  He  had  writ* 
ten  no  prescription,  and  I  inquired  whether 
he  had  no  directions  to  give.  "  None," 
said  he,  hastening  to  be  gone,  "  except  to 
let  her  do  as  she  pleases."  I  offered  him 
the  customary  fee.  "  No,  no,  child,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  needless  to  throw  away  both  my 
time  and  your  money ;  either  of  them  is 
enough  to  lose." 

Strong  as  had  been  my  conviction  of  the 
danger,  I  was  shocked  at  this  unequivocal 
opinion.  '*  Oh  Sir  !"  cried  I,  '*  can  no- 
thing be  done?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear,"  said 
he,  carelessly;  "  all  the  physicians  in  Eu- 
rope could  not  keep  her  alive  a  week." 

Our  melancholy  dialogue  was  interrupt- 
ed by  a  noise  as  of  somebody  falling  to  the 
ground.  I  sprung  back  into  the  passage, 
and  found  Juliet  lying  senseless  on  the 
floor.     Some  apprehension  excited  by  Dr 

's  manner,  had  induced  her  to  steal 

from  her  apartment,  and  listen  to  our  con- 
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versation.  The  intelligence  thus  obtained, 
she  had  not  fortitude  to  bear.  She  recover- 
ed from  her  insensibility,  only  to  give  way 
to  the  most  pitiable  anguish.  She  wept 
aloud,  and  wrung  her  wasted  hands  in 
agony.  "  Oh  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die  !"  she 
cried;  and  she  continued  to  repeat  this 
mournful  cry,  as  if  all  the  energies  of  her 
mind  could  furnish  only  one  frightful 
thought.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  console 
her  ;  in  vain  endeavour  to  lead  towards  a 
better  world  the  hope  which  was  driven 
from  its  rest  below.  To  all  sights  and 
sounds  she  was  already  dead.  At  last  ex- 
hausted nature  could  struggle  with  its  bur- 
den no  more,  and  the  cries  of  despair,  and 
the  sobs  of  weakness,  sunk  by  degrees  into 
the  moanings  of  an  unquiet  slumber. 


<;HAP.  XXVII. 


A  chieftain's  daughter  seemed  the  maid. 

And  seldom  o^er  a  breast  so  fair 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care ; 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  confined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 

Walter  Scott. 


In  the  morning,  when  I  opened  wiy  eyes, 
Juliet  was  so  peacefully  still,  that  I  listened 
doubtfully  for  her  breathing,  and  felt  myself 
relieved  by  the  certainty  that  she  was  alive. 
1  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  was  awake, 
though  so  composed;  and  was  wondering  at 
this  unaccountable  change,  when  she  sud- 
denly asked  me  whether  Dr was  reck- 
oned a  man  of  any  skill  in  his  profession, 
"  for,**  said  she,  "  he  seemed  to  know  no- 
thing at  all  of  my  disorder,  except  what  he 
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learnt  from  myself  ^  so  most  likely  he  mis- 
takes it  altogether."  Shocked  to  see  her 
thus  obstinately  cling  to  the  broken  reed, 
yet  wanting  courage  to  wrest  it  from  her 
hold,   I  intreated  her  to   consider    that  it 

would  not  add  to  the  justice  of  Dr 's 

fears,  if  she  should  act  as  though  they  were 
well-founded  ;  nor  shorten  her  life,  if  she 
should  hasten  to  accomplish  whatever  she 
would  wish  to  perform  ere  its  close.  She 
was  silent  for  a  little ;  then,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
"  You  are  right,'^  said  she.  "  Sit  down  and 
I  will  dictate  a  letter  which  you  shall  write 
to  my  brother.'* 

I  obeyed  ;  and  she  began  to  dictate  with 
wonderful  precision  a  letter,  in  which  she 
detailed  the  opinion  of  her  counsel  5  named 
the  persons  who  could  evidence  her  claims  5 
and  dexterously  appealed  to  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Mr  Arnold,  by  reminding  him,  that 
if  he  could  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his 
nephew,  he  must,  in  case  of  Lord  Glen- 
dower's  death,  become  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  a  youth  possessed  of  five  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Who  could  ob- 
serve without  a  sigh,  that,  while  with  a  sort 
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of  instinctive  tact,  she  addressed  herself  to 
the  fauhs  of  others,  she  remained  in  melan- 
choly blindness  to  her  own  ;  and  that  the 
transient  strength  which  the  morning  re- 
stored to  her  mind,  could  not  reach  her 
more  than  childish  improvidence  in  regard 
to  her  most  important  concerns.  But  her 
powers  were  soon  exhausted;  before  the 
letter  was  finished,  her  thoughts  wandered, 
and  she  lay  for  some  hours  as  if  in  a  sort 
of  waking  dream. 

How  little  do  they  know  of  a  death-bed 
who  have  seen  it  only  in  the  graceful  pic- 
tures of  fiction  !  How  little  do  they  guess 
the  ghastly  horrors  of  sudden  dissolution, 
the  humiliating  weaknesses  of  slow  decay  ! 
Paint  them  even  from  the  life,  and  much 
remains  to  tell  which  no  spectator  can  re- 
cord, much  which  no  language  can  unfold. 
"  Oh,  who  that  could  see  thee  thus," 
thought  I,  as  I  looked  upon  the  languid  in- 
expressive countenance  of  the  once  playful 
Juliet,  *'  who  that  could  see  thee  thus,  would 
defer  to  an  hour  like  this,  the  hard  task  of 
learning  to  die  with  decency  ?'* 

I  wavS  sitting  by  the  bed-side  of  my  com- 
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panion,  supporting  with  one  hand  her  poor 
deserted  baby,  and  making  with  the  other 
an  awkward  attempt  to  sketch  designs  for 
the  ornaments  which  I  had  undertaken  to 
paint,  when  the  door  was  gently  opened; 
and  the  lady  for  whom  I  was  employed 
entered,  followed  by  another,  whose  ap- 
pearance instantly  fixed  my  attention.  Her 
stature  was  majestic, — her  figure  of  exqui- 
site proportion.  Her  complexion,  though 
brunette,  was  admirably  transparent;  and 
her  colour,  though  perhaps  too  florid  for  a 
sentimental  eye,  glowed  with  the  finest 
tints  of  health.  Her  black  eye-brows, 
straight  but  flexible,  approached  close  to  a 
pair  of  eyes  so  dark  and  sparkling,  that 
their  colour  was  undistinguishable.  No 
simile  in  oriental  poetry  could  exaggerate 
the  regularity  and  whiteness  of  her  teeth; 
nor  painter's  dream  of  Euphrosyne  exceed 
the  arch  vivacity  of  her  smile.  Perhaps  a 
critic  might  have  said  that  her  figure  was 
too  large,  and  too  angular  for  feminine 
beauty  ;  that  it  was  finely,  but  not  delicate- 
ly formed.  Even  I  could  have  wished  the 
cheek-bones  depressed,  the  contour  some- 
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what  rounded,  and  the  lines  made  more  soft 
and  flowing.  But  Charlotte  Graham  had 
none  of  that  ostentation  of  beauty  which 
provokes  the  gazer  to  criticise. 

Her  face,  though  too  handsome  to  be 
a  common  one,  struck  me  at  first  sight 
as  one  not  foreign  to  my  acquaintance. 
When  her  companion  named  her,  I  recol- 
lected my  friend  Cecil ;  and  there  certainly 
was  a  family  likeness  between  these  rela- 
tions, although  the  latter  was  a  short  square- 
built  personage,  with  no  great  pretensions 
to  beauty.  The  expressions  of  the  two 
countenances  were  more  dissimilar  than  the 
features.  Cecil's  was  grave,  penetrating, 
and,  considering  her  age  and  sex,  severe ; 
Miss  Graham's  was  arch,  frank,  and  ani- 
mated. Yet  there  was  in  the  eye  of  both 
a  keen  sagacity,  which  seemed  accustomed 
to  look  beyond  the  words  of  the  speaker  to 
his  motive. 

The  deep  mourning  which  Miss  Graham 
wore,  accounted  to  me  for  the  cast  of  sor- 
row which  often  crossed  a  face  formed  by  na- 
ture to  far  different  expression.  Her  man- 
ners had   sufficient  freedom  to   banish  re- 
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straint,  and  sufficient  polish  to  make  that 
freedom  graceful ;  yet  for  me  they  posses- 
sed an  interesting  originality.  They  were 
polite,  but  not  fashionable  ;  they  were 
courtly,  but  not  artificial.  They  were  per- 
fectly affable,  and  as  free  from  arrogance 
as  those  of  a  doubting  lover ;  yet  in  her 
mien,  in  her  gait,  in  every  motion,  in  every 
word.  Miss  Graham  shewed  the  unsubdued 
majesty  of  one  who  had  never  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  ;  of  one  much  accustom- 
ed to  grant,  but  not  to  solicit  indulgence. 

Such  were  the  impressions  which  I  had 
received,  almost  as  soon  as  Miss  Graham's 
companion,  with  a  polite  apology  for  their 
intrusion,  had  introduced  her  to  me  by 
name.  I  was  able  to  make  the  necessary 
compliment  without  any  breach  of  sinceri- 
ty, for  feebler  attractions  would  have  inte- 
rested me  in  the  person  with  whom  Cecil 
had  already  made  me  so  well  acquainted. 
But  when  Miss  Graham  spoke,  her  voice 
alone  must  have  won  any  hearer. 

"  If  Miss  Percy  excuses  us,**  said  she, 
in  tones,  which,  in  spite  of  the  lively  impera- 
tive accent  of  her  country,  were  sweetness 
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itself,  "  my  conscience  will  be  quite  at  rest, 
for  I  am  persuaded  it  is  with  her  that  my 
business  lies.  No  two  persons  could  an- 
swer the  description." 

**  You  may  remember/*  said  her  com- 
panion, smiling  at  my  surprised  and  inqui- 
sitive look,  "  I  yesterday  mentioned  a 
friend  who  was  in  search  of  a  young  lady 
of  your  name.  We  are  now  in  hopes  that 
her  search  ends  in  you  ;  and  this  must  be 
our  apology  for  a  great  many  impetrinent 
questions." 

*'  Oh  no,"  said  Miss  Graham,  "  one  will 
be  sufficient.  Suffer  me  only  to  ask  who 
were  your  parents." 

I  answered  the  question  readily  and  dis- 
tinctly. "  Then,"  said  Miss  Graham,  with 
a  smile,  which  at  once  made  its  passage  to 
my  heart,  "  I  have  the  happiness  to  bring 
you  a  pleasant  little  surprise.  My  brother 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  a  debt 
due  to  Mr  Percy.  He  has  transmitted  it 
hither ;  and  Sir  William  Forbes  will  ho- 
nour your  draft  for  L.  1500." 

There  are  persons  who  will  scarcely 
believe   that  I  at  tirst  heard  this  intelli- 
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gence  with  little  joy.  "  Alas!"  thought 
I,  looking  at  poor  Juliet,  "  it  has  come 
too  late/'  But  recollecting  that  I  was 
not  the  less  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
my  benefactors,  I  turned  to  Miss  Graham, 
and  offered,  as  I  could,  my  warm  acknow- 
ledgements. Miss  Graham  assured  me, 
with  looks  which  evinced  sincerity,  that 
she  was  already  more  than  repaid  for  the 
service  she  had  rendered  me  ;  and  prevented 
further  thanks,  by  proceeding  in  her  ex- 
planation. 

"  My  brother,'*  said  she,  "  traced  you  to 
the  house  of  a  Miss  Mortimer,  and  from 
thence  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  here  he  lost  you  ; 
and  being  himself  at  a  distance,  he  com- 
missioned me  to  search  for  you.  I  received 
some  assistance  from  a  very  grateful  pro- 
tegee of  yours  and  mine,  whom  I  dare 
say  you  recollect  by  the  name  of  Cecil 
Graham.  She  directed  me  to  the  Boswells  ; 
but  they  pretended  to  know  nothing  of 
you  ;  so  I  came  to  town  a  few  days  ago, 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  though 
determined  not  to  see  Glen  Eredine  again 
till  I  found  you,** 
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"  And  is  it  possible/'  exclaimed  I,  "  that 
I  have  indeed  excited  such  generous  inter- 
est in  strangers  ?" 

,"  Call  me  stranger,  if  you  will/*  said 
Miss  Graham,  "  provided  you  allow  that 
the  name  gives  me  a  right  to  a  kind  re- 
ception. But  do  you  include  my  brother 
under  that  title  ?  I  am  sure  the  description 
he  has  given  of  you  shews  that  he  is,  at  least, 
well  acquainted  with  your  appearance/' 

"  The  dimple  and  the  black  eye-lashes, 
tally  exactly/'  said  her  companion.  "  And 
I  could  swear  to  the  smile,"  returned  Miss 
Graham.  "  Nevertheless/'  said  I,  "  it 
is  only  from  the  praises  of  his  admirer,  Ce- 
cil, that  I  know  Mr  Kenneth  Graham,  to 
whom  I  presume  I  am  so  much  indebted/' 

The  playful  smile,  the  bright  hues  of 
health,  vanished  from  Charlotte's  face  ;  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  No,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  not  to — "  She  paused,  as  if  to  utter 
the  name  had  been  an  effort  beyond  her  for- 
titude. "  It  is  Mr  Henry  Graham,"  said 
her  companion,  as  if  to  spare  her  the  pain 
of  explanation,  "  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  do  you  this  service/' 
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I  know  not  exactly  why,  but  my  heart 
beat  quicker  at  this  intelligence.  I  had 
listened  so  often  to  Cecilys  prophecies, 
and  omens,  and  good  wishes,  that  I 
believe  I  felt  a  foolish  kind  of  conscious- 
ness at  the  name  of  this  Henry  Graham, 
and  the  mention  of  my  obligation  to 
him. 

"  Have  you  no  recollection  then  of  ever 
having  met  with  Henry  ?*'  inquired  Miss 
Graham,  recovering  herself, 

I  rubbed  my  forehead  and  did  my  very 
utmost ;  but  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  rich  Miss  Percy  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  crowds  of  attending 
beaux,  that  my  eye  might  have  been  fami- 
liar with  his  appearance,  while  his  name 
was  unknown  to  me. 

"  AVell,"  said  Miss  Graham,  "  I  can 
vouch  for  the  possibility  of  remembering 
you  for  ever  after  a  very  transient  inter- 
view -y  and  when  you  know  Henry  better,  I 
dare  say  you  will  not  forget  him." 

We  now  talked  of  our  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, Cecil  5  which  led  Miss  Graham  to 
comnient  upon  the  peculiar  manners  gf  h^f 
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countrymen,  and  upon  the  contrast  which 
they  offered  to  those  of  the  lowland  Scotch, 
Though  her  conversation  upon  this,  and 
other  subjects,  betrayed  no  marks  of  extra* 
ordinary  culture,  it  discovered  a  native  sa- 
gacity, a  quickness  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, which  I  have  seldom  found  surpas- 
sed. Her  visit  was  over  before  I  guessed 
that  it  had  lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  and  so 
great  were  her  attractions,  so  delightful 
seemed  the  long  untasted  pleasures  of  equal 
and  friendly  converse,  that  I  thought  less  of 
the  unexpected  news  which  she  had  brought 
me,  than  of  the  hour  which  she  fixed  for 
her  return. 

My  thoughts,  indeed,  no  sooner  turned 
towards  my  newly  acquired  riches,  than  I 
perceived  that  they  could  not,  with  any  sha- 
dow of  justice,  be  called  mine;  and  that 
they  in  truth  belonged  to  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  misfortunes  of  my  father. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  forget  that  the  money 
was  within  my  reach,  and  to  labour  as  I 
should  have  done,  had  no  kind  friend  in- 
tended my  relief.  Still  this  did  not  lessen 
my  sense  of  obligation ;  and  gratitude  en- 
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livened  the  curiosity  which  often  turned 
my  speculations  towards  Henry  Graham. 
Once  as  I  kept  my  solitary  watch  over 
Juliet's  heavy  un refreshing  slumbers,  I 
thought  I  recollected  hearing  her,  and  some 
of  our  mutual  acquaintance,  descant  upon 
the  graces  of  an  Adonis,  who,  for  one  night, 
had  shone  the  meteor  of  the  fasliionable  he- 
misphere, and  then  been  seen  no  more.  I 
had  been  present  at  his  appearance,  but  too 
much  occupied  with  Lord  Frederick  to  ob- 
serve the  wonder.  I  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  make  Juliet  assist  my  recollection  ;  but 
her  memory  no  longer  served  even  for  much 
more  important  affairs ;  and  all  my  efforts 
ended  at  last  in  retouching  the  pictures 
which  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  embody 
of  this  same  Henry  Graham.  I  imaged  him 
with  more  than  his  sister's  dignity  of  form 
and  gesture, — with  all  her  regularity  of  fea- 
ture, and  somewhat  of  her  national  square- 
ness of  contour , — with  all  the  vivacity  and  in- 
telligence of  her  countenance,  strengthened 
into  masculine  spirit  and  sagacity ; — with  the 
eye  which  Cecil  had  described,  as  able  to 
quell  even  the  sallies  of  frenzy ;— with  the 
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smile  which  his  sister  could  send  direct  to 
the  heart.  At  Charlotte's  next  visit,  I 
obliged  her  to  describe  her  brother ;  and  I 
had  guessed  so  well,  that  she  only  improv- 
ed my  picture,  by  adding  some  minuter 
strokes  to  the  likeness. 

At  the  same  time  she  removed  all  my 
scruples  in  regard  to  appropriating  the  sum 
which  he  had  obtained  for  me,  by  assuring 
me,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  recovery  of 
the  debt  only  upon  this  express  condition, 
that  half  the  amount  should  belong  to  me, 
and  that  to  this  condition  the  creditors  had 
readily  consented. 

The  possession  of  this  little  fortune  soon 
became  a  real  blessing ;  for  Juliet's  increas- 
ing helplessness  loaded  my  time  with  a  bur- 
den which  almost  precluded  other  labour. 
She  was  emaciated  to  a  degree  which  made 
stillness  and  motion  alike  painful  to  her ;  a 
restless  desire  of  change  seemed  the  only 
human  feeling  which  the  hand  of  death 
had  not  already  palsied;  and  a  childish 
sense  of  her  dependence  upon  me,  was  the 
sole  wreck  of  human  affliction  which  her 
decay  had  spared.     Even  the  fear  of  death 
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subsided  into  the  listless  acquiescence  of 
necessity.  Yet  no  nobler  solicitudes  seem- 
ed to  replace  the  waning  interests  of  this 
life.  Feeble  as  it  was,  her  mind  yet  re- 
tained the  inexplicable  power  to  exclude 
thoughts  of  overwhelming  force.  I  had 
seen  the  inanity  of  her  life ;  I  had,  alas  ! 
shared  in  her  mad  neglect  of  all  the  serious 
duties,  of  all  the  best  hopes  of  man  ;  and  I 
did  not  dare  to  see  her  die  in  this  porten- 
tous lethargy  of  soul.  At  every  short  re- 
vival of  her  strength,  or  transient  clearness 
of  her  intellect,  I  spoke  to  her  of  all  which 
I  most  desired  to  impress  upon  her  mind. 
At  first  she  answered  me  by  tears  and  com- 
plainings, then  by  a  listless  silence ;  nor 
did  better  success  attend  the  efforts  of  per- 
sons more  skilled  in  rousing  the  sleeping 
conscience.  The  eloquence  of  friend  and 
pastor  was  alike  unavailing  to  extort  one 
tear  of  genuine  penitence  ;  for  the  energy 
was  wanting,  without  which  a  pl'ophet 
might  have  smitten  the  rock  in  vain. 

I  must  have  been  more  or  less  than  hu- 
man,  could  my  spirits  have  resisted  the  in- 
fluence of  a  scene  so  dreary  as  a  death- 
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companion  sinking  to  an  untimely  grave, 
closing  a  life  without  honour  in  a  death 
without  consolation  J  when  I  remembered 
that  we  had  begun  our  career  of  folly  to- 
gether,— that,  from  equal  wanderings,  I  had 
alone  been  restored,  from  equal  shipwrecks 
I  had  alone  escaped, — 1  felt  that  I  had  rea- 
son to  mingle  strong  gratitude  for  what  I 
was,  with  deep  humiliation  for  what  I 
might  have  been. 

It  was  now  that  I  became  sensible  of 
the  treasure  which  I  had  found  in  Charlotte 
Graham.  Taught  by  experience,  I  had  at 
first  yielded  with  caution  to  the  attrac 
tion  of  her  manners^  and  often  (though  in 
her  absence  only  I  must  own,)  remembered 
with  a  sigh  how  many  other  qualities  must 
conspire  to  fit  the  companion  for  the  friend. 
But  now,  when  she  daily  forsook  admira- 
tion, and  gaiety,  and  elegance,  to  share  with 
me  the  cares  of  a  sick- chamber,  I  daily 
felt  the  benefits  of  her  piety,  discretion, 
and  sweetness  of  tempqr  ;  and  a  friendship 
began  which,  I  trust,  will  outlast  our  lives. 

Although  she  had  too  much  of  the  po- 
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Jiteness  of  good  feeling,  to  hint  an  expec- 
tation that  I  should  forsake  my  unhappy 
charge,  she  constantly  spoke  of  my  visiting 
Castle  Eredine,  as  of  a  pleasure  which  she 
could  not  bear  to  leave  in  uncertainty ;  and 
she  detailed  plans  for  our  employments, 
for  our  studies,  for  our  excursions  among 
her  native  hilts,  with  a  minuteness  which 
shewed  how  much  the  subject  occupied 
her  mind.  I  observed  too,  that  all  her 
plans  bore  a  constant  reference  to  Glen 
Eredine.  They  were  incapable  of  com- 
pletion elsewhere.  My  lessons  on  the 
harp  were  to  be  given  under  the  rock  of 
echoes, — in  a  certain  cave  she  was  to  teach 
me  the  songs  of  Selma, — we  were  to  climb 
Benarde  together, — from  Dorch'thalla  we 
were  to  sketch  the  lake  beyond,  with  all  its 
mountain  shadows  on  its  breast ;  while  the 
rocks,  which  a  nameless  torrent  had  sever- 
ed from  the  cliff,  and  the  roots  which,  with 
emblematic  constancy,  had  still  clung  to  them 
in  their  fall,  were  to  furnish  fore-grounds  un- 
equalled in  the  tameness  of  Lowland  sce- 
nery. To  all  the  objects  round  her  native 
vale,  Charlotte's  imagination  seemed  to  lend 
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a  kind  of  vitality.  She  loved  them  as  I 
should  have  loved  an  animated  being  ;  and 
the  more  characteristic,  or,  as  I  should  then 
have  expressed  it,  the  more  savage  they 
were,  the  stronger  seemed  their  hold  on  her 
affection.  I  like  a  little  innocent  prejudice, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  thwart  my  own.  I 
verily  believe,  that  Charlotte  would  have 
thought  Glen  Eredine  insulted  by  a  com- 
parison to  the  vale  of  Tempe.  She  often 
spoke  with  enthusiastic  respect  of  her  fa- 
ther, whom  she  had  left  at  Castle  Eredine  ; 
and  with  so  much  solicitude  of  the  blank 
which  her  absence  would  occasion  to  him, 
that  I  could  not  help  wondering  why  she 
delayed  her  return.  She  never  mentioned 
any  business  that  might  detain  her;  and 
amusement  could  not  be  her  bribe,  for  her 
time  was  chiefly  spent  in  my  melancholy 
dwelling. 

Our  cheerless  task,  however,  at  length 
was  closed.  By  a  change  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  us,  Juliet  passed  from  the  lethargy 
of  exhausted  life,  to  deeper  and  more  solemn 
repose.  I  felt  the  intermitting  pulse, — I 
watched  the  failing  breath  ;  yet  so  gradual 
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and  so  complete  was  her  decay,  that  I 
knew  not  the  moment  of  her  departure. 
All  suffering  she  was  spared  ;  for  suffering 
would,  to  human  apprehension,  have  been 
useless  to  her.  I  did  not  commit  her  re- 
mains to  the  cares  of  a  stranger.  The  hand 
of  a  friend  composed  her  for  her  last  re- 
pose ;  the  tears  of  a  friend  dropped  upon  her 
clay ;  but  they  were  not  the  tears  of  sor- 
row. Poor  Juliet !  Less  ingenuity  than  that 
which  led  thee  through  a  degraded  life  to 
an  unlamented  grave,  would  have  procured 
for  thee  the  best  which  this  world  has  to 
give,  an  unmolested  passage  to  a  better. 

Two  days  after  her  death,  I  received 
from  her  brother  a  promise  of  protection  to 
the  heir  of  Lord  Glendower,  and  permis- 
sion, in  case  of  that  event,  to  send  the  boy 
to  his  uncle,  together  with  the  pledges  of  le- 
gitimacy, which  constituted  his  sole  hold  up- 
on the  justice  or  compassion  of  Mr  Arnold. 
Fortunately  for  the  poor  infant,  the  question 
upon  which  depended  the  tender  cares  of 
his  uncle  was  decided  in  his  favour.  Ju- 
liet's marriage  was  sanctioned  j  and  though 
her  death  left  Lord  Glendower  at  liberty 
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to  repair,  in  some  sort,  the  injury  which  he 
had  done  to  Lady  Maria,  the  rights  of  his 
first-born  son  could  not  be  transferred  to 
the  children  of  his  more  regular  marriage. 

When  my  cares  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  my  ill  fated  companion,  I  yielded  to 
the  kind  persuasions  of  Miss  Graham,  and 
suffered  her  to  introduce  me  to  whatever 
was  most  worthy  of  observation  in  a  city 
which  I  had  as  yet  so  imperfectly  seen. 
Our  mornings  were  generally  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  town  or  its  environs  ;  our  even- 
ings, in  a  kind  of  society  which  I  had  till 
now  known  only  in  detached  specimens  ;  a 
society  in  which  there  was  everything  to 
delight,  though  nothing  to  astonish, — ^much 
good  manners,  and  therefore  little  singulari- 
ty,— general  information,  and  therefore  little 
pedantry, — much  good  taste,  and  therefore 
little  notoriety.  I  could  no  longer  complain 
that  the  ladies  were  inaccessible.  In- 
troduced by  Miss  Graham,  I  was  every- 
where received  with  more  than  courtesy  ; 
and  I,  who  a  few  weeks  before  could  scarce- 
ly obtain  permission  to  earn  a  humble  sub- 
sistence, was  now  overwhelmed  with  a  hos- 
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pitality  which  scarcely  left  me  the  com- 
mand of  an  hour. 

And  now  I  was  again  assailed  by  the 
temptation  which  had  formerly  triumphed 
unresisted.  There  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  beauty  is  more  surely  made  danger- 
ous to  its  possessor ;  and  Charlotte  and  I 
could  scarcely  have  attracted  more  atten- 
tion, had  we  appeared  mounted  upon  ele- 
phants. But  I  had  lost  my  taste  for  admira- 
tion. I  disliked  the  constant  watchfulness 
which  it  imposed  upon  me ;  and  its  plea- 
sures poorly  compensated  the  pain  of  up- 
braiding myself  the  next  moment  with  my 
folly  in  being  so  pleased.  As  to  open  com- 
pliment, it  cost  me  an  effort  to  answer  it 
with  good  humour.  "  The  man  suspects 
that  I  am  vain,''  thought  I,  as  often  as  I 
was  so  addressed ;  and  the  suspicion  was 
too  near  truth  to  be  forgiven.  The  only 
real  satisfaction  which  I  derived  from  the 
preposterous  homage  paid  to  me,  arose  from 
the  new  light  in  which  it  displayed  the 
generous  nature  of  Charlotte  Graham.  Yes, 
trifles  serve  to  display  a  great  mind ;  and 
there  was  true  generosity  in  the  graceful 
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willingness  with  which  Charlotte,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  the  precariousness  of  attentions 
begins  to  give  them  value,  withdrew  from 
competition  with  a  rival  inferior  to  her  in 
every  charm  which  is  not  affected  by  seven 
years  difference  of  age. 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeably  amusing,  than  my  residence  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  contrast  of  my  late  con- 
finement heightened  pleasure  to  delight. 
From  the  time  of  Lady  Glendower's  death, 
it  had  been  settled  that  I  was  to  accompa- 
ny Charlotte  to  Glen  Eredine  ;  but  I  must 
own,  that  I  felt  no  inclination  to  hasten  our 
departure.  Without  once  uttering  a  word 
which  could  place  the  delay  to  my  account. 
Miss  Graham  deferred  our  departure  from 
day  to  day.  Yet  some  involuntary  look  or 
expression  constantly  betrayed  to  me,  that 
her  heart  was  in  Glen  Eredine. 

^'  Ah  that  very  sun  is  setting  behind  Be- 
narde  !'*  said  she  with  a  sigh  ;  one  evening 
when,  from  a  promenade  such  as  no  other 
city  can  present,  we  were  contemplating  a 
gorgeous  sunset. 

"  One  would  imagine  by  that  sigh,  Char- 
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lotte,"  said  I  smiling  *'  that  you  and  some 
dear  friend  not  far  from  Benarde  had  made 
an  appointment  to  watch  the  setting  sun 
together." 

"  There's  a  flight !"  cried  she,  laughing. 
"  Now  am  I  sure,  that  such  a  fancy  would 
never  have  entered  your  mind,  if  you  had 
not  been  in  love.  Come,  look  me  in  the 
face,  and  let  me  catechise  you/' 
Not  guilty  upon  my  honour." 
Humph !  This  does  look  very  like  a 
face  of  innocence,  I  confess.  But  stay  till 
you  know  Henry.  Let  us  see  how  you 
will  stand  examination  then." 

"  Just  as  I  do  now,  I  promise  you.  1 
ought  to  have  been  in  love  long  ago,  if  the 
thing  had  been  possible." 

"  Ought?  Pray  what  might  impose  the 
duty  upon  you  ?" 

"  The  regard  of  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind,  Charlotte.  It  was  once 
my  fate  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  coun- 
tryman,— the  generous,  the  eloquent  Mr 
Maitland." 

I  saw  Miss  Graham  start ;  but  she  re- 
mained silent.     "  You  must  have  heard  pf 


him  ?"  continued  1 ;  but  at  that  moment, 
casting  my  eyes  upon  Charlotte,  I  saw 
her  blush  painfully.  **  You  know  him 
then,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  I — I  do,"  answered  she  hesitat- 
ingly; and  walked  on  in  a  profound  re- 
verie. 

A  long  silence  followed  ;  for  Charlotte's 
blushes  and  abstraction  had  told  me  a  tale 
in  which  I  could  not  be  uninterested.  I 
perceived  that  her  acquaintance  with  Mait- 
land,  however  slight,  had  been  sufficient  to 
fix  her  affections  on  a  spirit  so  congenial 
to  her  own.  **  Well,  well,'*  thought  I, 
"  they  will  meet  one  day  or  other  -,  and  he 
will  find  out  that  she  likes  him,  and  the 
discovery  will  cost  him  trouble  enough  to 
make  it  worth  something.  She  will  devote 
herself  willingly  to  love  and  solitude,  which 
is  just  what  he  wishes,  and  I  dare  say  they 
will  be  very  happy. — Men  can  be  happy 
with  any  body.  And  yet  Mailland  hates 
beauties ;  and  Miss  Graham  certainly  is  a 
beauty."  However,  when  I  threw  a  glance 
upon  Charlotte,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  little  handsome  y  for  it  must  be 
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confessed,  that  the  lover  must  be  more  than 
indifferent,  whom  his  old  mistress  can  wil- 
lingly resign  to  a  new  one. 

I  soon,  however,  began  to  reproach  my- 
self with  the  uneasinesss  to  which  I  was 
subjecting  the  generous  friend  to  whom  I 
owed  such  varied  forms  of  kindness.  But 
the  difficuhy  was,  how  1  should  return  to  the 
subject  which  we  had  quitted  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  the  frankness  of  Charlotte's  manners,  my 
freedom  with  her  had  limits  which  were  im- 
passable. When  she  had  once  indicated 
the  point  upon  which  she  would  not  be 
touched,  I  dared  not  even  to  approach  it. 
The  silence,  therefore,  continued  till  she 
interrupted  it,  by  saying,  "  You  are  offend- 
ed with  me,  Ellen ;  and  you  have  reason 
to  be  so ;  for  I  put  a  question  which  no 
friend  has  a  right  to  ask.^* 

"  Dear  Charlotte,'*  returned  1,  "  surely 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  me  any 
confidence  that  you  will  accept ;  and  I  shall 
most  readily — '* 

"  No,"  interrupted  Miss  Graham,  "  such 
questions  as  mine  ought  neither  to  be  ask- 
ed   nor   answered.      If  an    attachment  is 
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fortunate,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  event 
will  soon  publish  it ;  if  not,  the  confession 
is  a  degradation  to  which  no  human  being 
has  a  right  to  subject  another/^ 

«  Well,"  thought  I,  "  this  is  very  intelli- 
gible, and  I  shall  take  care  not  to  trespass. 
But  I  will  not  keep  thy  generous  heart  in 
pain.  Cost  what  it  will,  thou  shalt  know 
that  thou  hast  nothing  to  fear  from  me." 
It  was  more  easy  to  resolve  than  to  exe- 
cute ;  and  I  felt  my  cheek  glow  with 
blushes,  more,  I  fear,  of  pride,  than  modesty, 
while  I  struggled  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
my  friend.  '*  Nay  Charlotte,''  said  I,  '^  you 
must  listen  to  a  confession,  which  is  hum- 
bling enough,  though  not  exactly  of  the 
kind  you  allude  to.  I  must  do  Mr  Mait- 
land  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  never  put 
it  in  my  power  to  reject  him.  He  saw 
that  I  was  no  fit  wife  for  him  ;  and,  at  the 
very  moment  of  confessing  his  weakness, 
he  renounced  it  for  ever.  Do  not  look  in- 
credulous. It  is  not  a  pretty  face,  nor  even 
the  noble  fortune  I  then  expected,  that  could 
bribe  Maitland  to  marry  a  heartless  un- 
principled   .  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  that 
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I  am  changed — greatly  changed.  But  I 
assure  you,  Charlotte,  I  have  not  now  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  myself  any  bar 
to  your — to  Mr  Maitland's  happiness  with 
some — some — with  somebody  who  has  not 
my  unlucky  incapacity  for  being  in  love.*' 
To  this  confession,  Miss  Graham  answer- 
ed only  by  affectionately  pressing  my  hand, 
and  then  escaped  the  subject,  by  turning 
from  me  to  speak  to  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance. From  that  time  Charlotte,  though 
in  other  points  perfectly  confiding,  spoke 
no  more  of  Maitland  ;  and  I  must  own, 
that  my  respect  for  her  was  increased  by 
her  reserve  upon  a  topic  prohibited  alike 
by  delicacy  and  discretion.  We  had  in- 
deed no  need  of  boarding-school  confiden- 
ces to  enliven  our  intercourse.  Each  eager 
for  improvement  and  for  information,  we 
had  been  so  differently  educated,  that  each 
had  much  to  communicate  and  to  learn. 
Our  views  of  common  subjects  were  differ- 
ent enough  to  keep  conversation  from  stag- 
nating ;  while  our  accordance  upon  more 
important  points  formed  a  lasting  bond  of 
union.     Whoever  understands  the  delights 
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of  a  kitten  and  a  cork,  may  imagine  that  I 
was  at  times  no  bad  companion  ;  and  Char- 
lotte was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  friend  ;  for  she 
had  sound  principles,  unconquerable  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  sleepless  discretion,  and  a 
politeness  which  followed  her  into  the 
homeliest  scenes  of  domestic  privacy.  How 
often,  as  her  character  unfolded  itself,  did 
I  wonder  what  strange  fatality  had  forbid- 
den Maitland  to  return  the  affection  of  a 
woman  so  formed  to  satisfy  his  fastidious 
judgment.  But  I  was  forced  to  wonder  in 
silence.  Charlotte,  open  as  day  on  every 
other  theme,  was  here  as  impenetrable,  as 
unapproachable,  as  virgin  dignity  could 
make  her.  Notwithstanding  the  recency 
of  our  friendship,  it  was  already  strong 
enough  to  render  every  other  interest  mu- 
tual; and  Charlotte  easily  drew  from  me 
the  little  story  of  my  life  and  sentiments, 
while  I  listened,  with  insatiable  curiosity, 
to  the  accounts  she  gave  me  of  her  home, 
of  her  family,  and  above  all,  of  her  brother 
Henry. 

This  was  a  theme  in  which  she  seemed 
very   willing   to  indulge  me.     She   spoke 
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of  him  frequently  ;  and  the  passages  which 
she  read    to   me    from    his   letters,    often 
made   me   remember   with    a  sigh   that   I 
had  no  brother.      He   seemed  to  address 
her  as   a    friend,    as    an   equal;   and   yet 
with  the  tenderness   which    difference   of 
sex  imposes  upon  a  man  of  right  feeling. 
She  was  his   almoner.     Through   her   he 
transmitted  many  a  humble  comfort  to  his 
native  valley  ;  and  though  he  had  been  so 
many  years  an  alien,  he  was  astonishingly 
minute  and  skilful  in  the  direction  of  his 
benevolence.     He  appeared  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  and  situation  of  an 
incredible  number  of  his  clansmen  ;  and  the 
interest  and  authority  with  which  he  wrote 
of  them  seemed  little  less  than  patriarchal. 
Though   I  must  own   that  his   commands 
were  not  always  consonant  to  English  ideas 
of  liberty,  they  seemed  uniformly  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  disinterested  justice  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  Graham,  in  exercising  almost 
the  control  of  an  absolute  prince,  was  guid- 
ed by  the  feelings  of  a  father. 

Though  Glen  Eredine   seemed  the  pas- 
sion of  his    soul, — though  every  letter  was 
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full  of  the  concerns  of  his  clansmen,  there 
was  nothing  theatrical  in  his  plans  for  their 
interest  or  improvement.  They  were  mi- 
nute and  practicable,  rather  than  magnifi- 
cent. No  whole  communities  were  to  be 
hurried  into  civilization,  nor  districts  de- 
populated by  way  of  improvement ;  but 
some  encouragement  was  to  be  given  to 
the  schoolmaster ;  bibles  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  his  best  scholars  ;  or  Henry 
would  account  to  his  father  for  the  rent  of 
a  tenant,  who,  with  his  own  hands,  had  re- 
claimed a  field  from  rock  and  broom  ;  or, 
at  his  expence,  the  new  cottages  were  to 
be  plastered,  and  furnished  with  doors  and 
sashed  windows.  The  execution  of  these 
humble  plans,  was,  for  the  present,  com- 
mitted to  Charlotte  ;  and  the  details  which 
she  gave  me  concerning  them,  described  a 
mode  of  life  so  oddly  compounded  of  re- 
finement and  simplicity,  that  curiosity 
somewhat  balanced  my  regret  in  leaving 
Edinburgh. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  September  we 
began  our  journey;  and  though  I  was  ac- 
companied by  all  on  earth  I  had    to  love 
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and  though  I  was  leaving  what  had  been  to 
me  the  scene  of  severe  suffering,  I  could 
not  help  looking  back  with  watery  eyes 
upon  a  place  which  perhaps  no  traveller, 
uncertain  of  return,  ever  quitted  without  a 
sigh. 


CHAP.  XXVIII, 


"Every  good  his  native  wilds  impart^ 


Imprints  tlie  patriot  passion  on  his  heart ; 
And  even  those  hills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms  ; 
And  dear  that  hill  wiiich  lifts  him  to  the  s  torms. 
And  as  a  babe,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother*s  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith. 


During  our  first  day's  journey,  the  road 
lay  through  a  country  so  rich  and  so  level, 
that  but  for  the  deep  indenting  of  the  hori- 
zon, I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  Eng- 
land. "  That  would  be  thought  a  fine  park 
even  in  my  country,"  said  I,  as  we  were 
passing  a  princely  place.  "  Ah,  stay  till 
you  see  the  parks  of  Eredine  !'*  said  Char- 
lotte.* It  is  not  to  be  told  what  superb  con- 

*  See  Note  D.  at  the  eud  of  the  Volume, 
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ceptions  I  formed  of  these  same  parks  of 
Eredine  ;  for  my  companion  did  not  enter 
on  the  description.  I  thought  Blenheim 
was  to  be  a  paddock  compared  with  them  1 

Towards  evening,  the  mountains,  which 
had  once  seemed  as  soft  in  the  distance  as 
the  clouds  which  rested  on  them,  began  to  be 
marked  by  the  grey  lights  on  the  rock,  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  ravine.  The 
morning  brought  a  complete  change  of 
scene.  Corn  fields  and  massive  foliage  had 
given  place  to  dull  heath,  varied  only  by 
streaks  of  verdure,  which  betrayed  a  sheep- 
track  or  the  path  of  a  nameless  rill;  while 
here  and  there,  a  solitary  birch  "  shivered 
in  silvery  brightness.'^  The  hill,  climbed 
long  and  painfully,  rewarded  us  with  no 
change  of  prospect ;  and  the  short  desce^it 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  more  te- 
dious climb. 

At  last,  in  a  narrow  valley,  Vv'hieh  by 
contrast  looked  rich  and  inviting,  we  be- 
held traces  of  human  habitation  j  and  the 
change  of  garb,  of  countenance,  and  of  ac- 
commodation, announced  that  we  were 
now,  as  Charlotte  ,  said,  in  her  "  uncon- 
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iquered  country."  "The  Roman,'*  said  she, 
when  he  had  bowed  '  the  sons  of  little  men' 
to  the  dust,  was  forced  to  shrink  behind  his 
ramparts  from  the  valour  of  our  fathers.** 

I  own  that  I  was  somewhat  confused 
between  my  own  perceptions  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  my  companion.  Her  eyes 
flashing  through  tears  of  joy,  she  shook  me 
triumphantly  by  the  hand.  "  You  are  wel- 
come to  the  Highlands  !'*  cried  she;  "  to 
the  land  where  never  friend  found  a  traitor, 
nor  enemy  a  coward !" 

In  spite  of  this  burst  of  avior  patrice^  we 
were  still  almost  a  day's  journey  from 
Charlotte's  native  place.  The  mountains 
had  become  more  precipitous,  and  the 
valleys  more  clothed,  when  my  companion 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  we  were  to  dine  ; 
and  intimated,  that  we  must  there  exchange 
our  carriage  for  a  mode  of  conveyance  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  way  which  lay  before  us. 

The  exterior  of  our  inn  was  certainly 
none  of  the  most  inviting.  The  walls,  com- 
posed of  turf  and  loose  stones,  were  too  low 
to  prevent  me  from  plucking  the  hare-bells 
which  grew  on  the  top  of  them ;  and  the 
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thatch,  varied  with  every  hue  of  moss  and 
lichen,  was  more  to  be  admired  for  pic- 
turesque effect,  than  for  any  more  useful 
quality  of  a  roof.  The  chimney- crag  seem- 
ed composed  of  the  wreck  of  what  had 
once  been  a  tub;  the  hoops  of  which  hav- 
ing yielded  to  the  influence  of  time  and 
the  seasons,  were  rather  imperfectly  sup- 
plied by  bands  of  twisted  heath.  The  hut 
was,  however,  distinguished  from  its  fellow 
hovels,  by  a  sashed  window  on  one  side  of 
the  door,  a  most  incondite  picture  of  a 
bottle  and  glass  on  the  other,  and  a  stone 
lintel,  bearing,  in  characters  of  no  modern 
shape,  the  following  inscription  : 

16 ..  W.  M.  T.  Pilgrims  we  be  ilk  ane,  M.  M.  B.  ••  07 
That  passeQ  and  are  gane ; 
Then  here  sail  pilgrim  be 
Welcom'd  wi  courtesie. 

Before  we  could  draw  up  to  the  door  of 
this  superb  hotel,  *  it  poured  forth  a  swarm 
of  children,  more  numerous  than  I  could 
have  thought  it  possible  for  such  a  place  to 

*  See  Note  E.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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contain.  I  was  prepared  to  expect  the  sa- 
vage nakedness  of  legs  and  feet,  which  was 
universal  among  these  little  barbarians. 
Fpr  the  rest,  their  attire  was  rather  ludi- 
crous than  mean.  The  boys,  even  though 
still  in  their  infancy,  were  helmed  in  the 
martial  bonnet  of  tlieir  countrymen ;  and 
their  short  tartan  petticoats  were  appended 
to  a  certain  scarlet  or  blue  juste  au  corps, 
laced  up  the  back,  as  if  to  prevent  these 
children  of  nature  from  asserting  a  primeval 
contempt  of  clothing.  With  the  girls,  how- 
ever, this  point  seemed  entrusted  to  femi- 
nine sense  of  propriety  ;  for  their  upper 
garment  consisted  either  of  a  loose  jacket, 
or  a  square  piece  of  woollen  cloth  thrown 
round  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  under 
the  chin  only  by  a  huge  brass  pin,  or  a 
wooden  skewer.  The  absurdity  of  their 
appearance  was  heightened  by  the  prema- 
ture gravity  of  their  countenances  ;  which 
were  more  like  the  grim-visaged  babes  in 
an  old  family  picture,  than  the  animation  of 
youthful  life.  In  profound  silence,  they 
stood  courtseying  as  we  passed,  while  the 


boys  remained  cap  in  hand,  till  we  entered 
the  hut. 

It  consisted  of  two  apartments  ;  one  of 
•which  I  dimly  discerned  through  the  smoke 
to  be  occupied  by  a  group  of  peasants, 
collected  round  some  embers  which  lay  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Into  the  other, 
which  was  the  state- chamber,  Miss  Graham 
and  I  made  our  way.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  hastily  cleared  for  our  reception  ;  for 
the  earthen  floor,  as  well  as  an  oaken  table, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  was  cover- 
ed with  debris  of  cheese,  oat-cakes,  and  raw 
onions,  intermixed  with  slops  of  whisky. 
The  good  woman,  however,  who  was  doing 
the  honours,  rectified  the  disorder  seeming- 
ly to  her  own  satisfaction,  by  taking  up  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  and  sweeping  the  rub- 
bish from  the  table  to  the  floor.  Mean- 
while she  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
Miss  Graham,  in  which  every  possible 
question  was  directly  or  indirectly  asked, 
except  the  only  one  which  on  such  occa- 
sions I  was  accustomed  to  hear,  namely, 
what  we  chose  to  have  for  dinner.  But,  as 
it  proved,  this  question  would  have  been 
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the  most  unnecessary  of  all ;  for,  upon  in- 
quiry, we  learnt  that  our  choice  was  limited 
to  a  fowl,  or>  as  the  landlady  termed  it,  "  a 
hen/' 

While  this  point  was  settling,  the  head 
waiter  and  chamber-maid  appeared  in  the 
person  of  a  square-built  wench,  naked  up 
to  the  middle  of  a  scarlet  leg,  and  without 
any  head-dress  except  a  bandeau  of  blue 
worsted  tape.  Having  tossed  a  lapfull  of 
brushwood  into  the  chimney,  (for  the  state- 
chamber  had  a  chimney,)  she  next  brought, 
upon  a  piece  of  slate,  some  embers  which 
she  added  to  the  heap  ;  then  squatting  her- 
self upon  the  hearth,  she  took  hold  of  her 
petticoat  with  both  hands  at  the  hem,  tight- 
ening it  by  her  elbows ;  and,  moving  her 
arms  quickly  up  and  down,  she  soon  fanned 
the  fire  into  a  blaze. 

Next  came  our  landlord  in  the  full  garb 
of  his  country ;  and  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  see  him  hold  out  his  hand  to  Miss 
Graham,  as  to  a  familiar  acquaintance.  Nor 
was  my  surprise  at  all  lessened,  when  he 
coolly  took  his  seat  between  us,  and  began 

to  favour  us  with  his  opinions  upon  conti- 
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hental  politics.  Provoked  by  this  imper- 
tinence, and  by  the  courtesy  with  which 
Miss  Graham  received  it,  I  interrupted  his 
remarks,  by  desiring  he  would  get  me  a 
glass  of  water.  Without  moving  from  his 
position,  he  communicated  my  demand  to 
the  maid,  and  went  on  with  his  conversa- 
tion. I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
proving Charlotte's  tame  endurance  of  all 
this.  '^  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?" 
said  she,  "  He  is  a  discreet  sensible  man, 
and  a  gentleman.'* 

"  A  gentleman  '/*  repeated  I. 

"  Yes,*'  returned  Charlotte,  "  I  assure 
you  he  is  my  father's  third  cousin,  and  can 
count  kindred,  besides,  with  the  best  in 
Perthshire." 

It  was  plain  that  Miss  Graham  and  I 
affixed  somewhat  different  ideas  to  the 
word  "  gentleman  ;"  however,  upon  the 
claims  of  his  ancestors,  I  was  obliged  to 
admit  this  gentleman  to  our  dinner-table ; 
when,  after  a  violent  commotion  among  the 
poultry  had  announced  mortal  preparation 
for  our  repast,  it  at  last  appeared.  Our 
unhappy  "  hen,"  whose  dying  limbs  no  ci- 
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vilized  hand  had  composed,  was  reinforced 
by  a  dish  of  salmon  (large  enough  to  satisfy 
•  ten  dragoons),  which  Miss  Graham,  with 
some  difficulty,  persuaded  the  landlady  that 
the  stranger  might  condescend  to  taste. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  meal,  our  at- 
tendant pushed  aside  the  pannel  of  a  large 
wooden  bed,  which  occupied  one  side  of 
our  apartment;  and,  from  a  shelf  within, 
produced  a  large  cheese,  and  an  earthen 
pitcher  full  of  butter,  which  she  placed  up- 
on the  table.  Then,  from  the  coverlet, 
where  they  had  been  arranged  to  cool,  she 
brought  us  a  large  supply  of  oat-cakes.  I 
fear  I  was  not  polite  enough  to  suppress 
some  natural  signs  of  loathing  ;  for  the 
girl,  with  the  quick  observation  of  her 
countrymen,  instantly  apologized  for  the 
cause  of  my  disgust.  "  It  is  just  for  sake 
of  keeping  them  clean,  with  your  leave  ;" 
said  she,  "  there's  so  many  soot-drops  fall 
through  this  house.'*  In  spite  of  this  apo- 
logy, however,  I  was  so  thoroughly  disgust- 
ed, that  I  heard  with  great  joy  the  trampling 
of  our  horses  at  the  door,  and  immediately 
ran  out  to  survey  the  cavalcade  which  had 
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been  dispatched  from  Castle  Eredine  for 
our  accommodation. 

It  consisted  of  three  horses  of  very  dimi- 
nutive size ;  two  of  which  were  intended 
to  carry  Miss  Graham  and  myself,  and  the 
third  to  transport  our  baggage.  This  last 
was  caparisoned  somewhat  like  a  gipsey's 
ass,  with  two  panniers  slung  across  his  back 
by  means  of  a  rope  that  seemed  composed 
of  his  own  hair.  Into  one  of  these  pan- 
niers the  gille  trushannich  *  pushed  Miss 
Graham's  portmanteau  ;  and,  finding  that 
mine  was  too  light  to  balance  it  on  the 
other  side,  he  added  a  few  turfs  to  make  up 
the  difference.  Besides  this  domestic,  we 
were  each  provided  with  a  sort  of  running 
footman,  f  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  pace 
with  our  horses  and  to  lead  them  at  any 
difficult  or  dangerous  step  ;  and  our  equi- 
page was  completed  by  six  or  seven  sturdy 
Highlanders,  who,  in  mere  courtesy  to  their 
chieftain's  daughter,  had  walked  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  to  escort  her  home. 

*  A  Packer. 

"^  Gille  Cumsrian. 
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Thus  guarded  we  set  out;  our  atten- 
dants, seemingly  without  effort,  keeping 
pace  with  the  horses.  With  all  of  them 
Miss  Graham  occasionally  conversed  in 
their  native  tongue ;  and  I  could  perceive 
that  they  answered  her  with  perfect  readi- 
ness and  self-possession  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  accosted  her  until  he  was  addressed, 
nor  could  she  prevail  with  any  of  them  to 
wear  his  bonnet  while  she  spoke. 

Henry's  name  was  so  often  repeated  by 
them  all,  that  I  felt  no  small  curiosity  to 
learn  more  minutely  the  subject  of  their 
conversation.  But  though  I  had  resumed 
my  Gaelic  studies  under  Charlotte's  tuition, 
I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  initiated  to  follow 
the  utterance  of  a  native ;  and  my  friend  had 
already  begun  to  smile  so  slily  at  my  ques- 
tions concerning  her  brother,  that  the  very 
circumstance  which  awakened  my  curiosity 
made  me  half  afraid  to  gratify  it.  At  last, 
looking  as  unconscious  as  I  could,.  I  asked 
Charlotte  on  what  subject  her  servant  was 
speaking  with  such  ardour.  *'  My  friend 
Kenneth,"  answered  she  emphatically,  '*  is 
reminding  me  of  an   expedition  of  Henry's 
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to  extricate  his  nurse's  sheep  from  the  snow. 
But  talk  to  him  yourself;  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish. Kenneth,  poor  Miss  Percy  cannot 
speak  Gaelic,  so  tell  her  that  story  in  En- 
glish. I  know  you  like  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  your  friend  Henry."  *'  If  he 
were  here,"  said  Kenneth,  making  a  ges- 
ture of  courtesy,  which  did  not  absolutely 
amount  to  a  bow,  '*  he  would  need  nobody  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  him  to  a  pretty  lady." 
He  then  related  very  minutely  how  Henry 
and  he  had  climbed  the  rocky  side  of  Be* 
narde  ;  and,  from  a  crag  midway  in  the 
precipice,  had  rescued  the  whole  wealth  of 
a  Highland  cottager. 

"  And  do  you  in  the  Highlands  think 
nothing  of  risking  your  lives  for  a  few 
sheep  ?"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  not  think,  lady,"  said  Kenneth, 
"  that  I  had  a  good  right  to  risk  my  life  for 
my  own  mother's  beasts  ?  And  you  know 
the  young  gentleman  was  not  to  be  forbidden 
by  the  like  of  me.  His  life !  I  would  not  have 
ventured  a  hair  of  his  head  for  all  the  sheep 
in  Argyll."  Then  speaking  to  my  special 
attendant,  he  uttered,  with  great  emphasis. 


a  Gaelic  phrase,  which  I  obliged  him  ta 
translate,  signifying,  that  ^'  a  man's  friend 
may  be  dear,  but  his  foster-brother  is  a 
piece  of  his  heart." 

*'  My  mother,**  continued  Kenneth, 
"  would  have  lost  the  best-beloved  lamb  of 
her  fold,  if  Mr  Henry  had  not  followed  me 
that  day  ;  for  the  frost  had  seized  me  ; 
and  I  would  have  laid  me  down  to  sleep 
for  a  far  off  waking  5  but  Mr  Henry 
drew  me,  and  carried  me,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  he  made  of  me,  but  the  first 
sound  1  heard  was  my  mother  crying  '  och 
chone  a  rie,  mo  cuillean  ghaolach.'  Bles- 
sings on  his  face  for  her  sake  !  for  had  it 
not  been  for  him,  she  would  have  had  none 
but  a  fremd  hand  to  lay  the  sod  on  her.'* 
Kenneth  had  obeyed  his  lady's  command ; 
and  he  now  modestly  fell  back,  as  if  dis- 
claiming further  right  to  attention. 

"  Surely  Charlotte,"  cried  I,  "  you  are 
the  happiest  sister  in  the  world.  How 
deep,  how  indelible,  are  the  attachments 
which  your  brother  seems  to  awaken  ! 
Though  he  has  been  so  long  a  stranger 
among  them,  these  people  are  absolutely 
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enthusiastic  in  his  praise.  It.is  strange  !  I 
never  saw  any  thing  Uke  affection  in  ser- 
vants, except  in  a  novel/' 

Charlotte  looked  at  me  with  an  aspect  of 
amazement ;  but  she  was  too  polite  either 
to  accuse  me  with  the  true  cause  of  my  ill- 
fortune,  or  to  acquit  me  at  the  expence  of 
my  countrymen.  "  Henry  will  not  let  his 
friends  here  forget  him,''  said  she  ;  *'  for, 
however  engaged,  he  never  forgets  them. 
He  sends  them  advice,  encouragement,  re- 
proof, and  whatever  else  they  most  need. 
Poor  Henry  !  I  remember  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  acquaint  me  with  one  of  the  se- 
verest disappointments  of  his  life — a  letter 
written  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  bustle.  It 
contained  an  order  for  comfortable  bedding 
for  his  bed-rid  nurse/' 

"  But  how  could  your  brother, — how 
could  your  parents  allow  a  mere  prejudice 
to  banish  him  from  such  strong  attach- 
ments ?  Surely  he  could  have  felt  no  self- 
reproach  for  giving  evidence  against  a 
common  tliief,  a  miscreant  who  attempt- 
ed his  life  r 

"  I  don't  know/'  said  Charlotte,  doubting- 
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ly,  "  Neil  Roy  was  a  well-born  gentleman  ; 
and  in  many  respects  a  very  honest  man. 
Besides,  where  the  punishment  is  so  unjustly 
disproportioned  to  the  offence,  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  to   be  concerned  in  inflicting  it. 
However,  it  was  not  that  affair  alone  which 
first  drove  my  brother  from  home.     Cecil 
was  partly  right,  and  partly  wrong  in  the 
account  she  gave  you.     My  mother,  you 
know,  was  a  stranger  ;  and  though  she  was 
one  of  the  best  and  most  respectable  of  wo- 
men, yet  it  was  natural  that  she  should  re- 
tain some  of  the  prejudices  of  her  country. 
My  father  intended  settling  Henry    in   a 
farm,  or  educating  him  for  the  church  :  but 
my  mother,  I  believe,  would  have  thought 
either   little  less  than   burying  him  alive. 
However,  she  must  have  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, if  the  affair  of  Neil  Roy  had  not  as- 
sisted her  in  persuading  my  father  to  send 
Henry  away.     Her  health,  too,  was  so  fast 
declining,  that  my  father  could  refuse  her 
nothing.      So   poor   Henry   was    made  a 
peace-offering    to  my    mother's    relations, 
who  would  never  have  any  connection  with 
her  after  her  marriage  with  a  Highland  re- 
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bel— as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  best 
born  and  the  most  loyal  in  the  land.  Oh, 
Ellen!  it  sometimes  goes  to  my  heart  to 
think  he  should  owe  so  much  as  a  shoe- 
latchet  to  those  who  dared  to  look  down 
upon  his  father.  But  whatever  may  hap- 
pen, Henry  can  never  regret  having  obeyed 
a  parent/* 

This  little  narrative  was  given  with  as 
much  freedom  as  if  Charlotte  and  I  had 
'  been  alone  ;  for  our  attendants  no  sooner 
observed  us  inclined  to  talk  apart,  than 
they  retreated  to  such  a  distance  as  left  us 
at  perfect  liberty.  A  t  last,  however,  they 
advanced,  and  the  two  gillen  comsrian  took 
our  horses  by  the  bridles,  while  the  rest 
began  to  clear  away  the  loose  stones  from 
the  track  which  was  leading  us  round  the 
brow  of  an  abrupt  mountain.  My  eyes 
'were  involuntarily  fixed  upon  a  dell  which 
had  no  interest  except  what  it  gained  from 
the  certainty  that  a  single  false  step  would 
bring  me  a  hundred  fathoms  nearer  to  it.  The 
golden  clouds  that  linger  after  sunset,  were 
still  throwing  strong  light  upon  our  path, 
while  the  dell  lay  in  deep  shade.     I  was  so 
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new  to  Highland  travelling,  that,  in  some 
alarm,  I  was  consulting  my  attendant  upon 
the  expediency  of  dismounting,  when  my 
attention  was  diverted  by  Charlotte.  "  Ben- 
arde  !"  cried  she,  with  such  a  voice  as, 
had  my  mother  been  on  earth,  I  could  have 
cried  "  my  mother !"  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  between  me  and  the  glowing  west,  only 
a  naked  crag,  towering  above  the  vapour 
which  was  floating  in  the  vale. 

Presently  our  path  wound  round  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  which  we  were  de- 
scending;  and,  gorgeous  in  all  the  tints  of 
autumn,  harmonized  by  the  sober  shades  of 
evening,  Eredine  burst  on  our  sight.  Char- 
lotte uttered  not  a  sound.  She  uncovered 
her  head  as  if  she  had  entered  a  temple ; 
and  raised  her  eyes  as  if  in  thanksgiving 
which  words  could  not  speak. 

I  myself  was  little  more  inclined  to  break 
the  silence  imposed  by  the  scene.  Far 
below  our  feet  lay  a  lake,  motionless,  as  if 
never  breeze  had  ruffled  its  calm.  All  there 
was  still  as  the  yet  unpeopled  earth,  except 
the  gliding  shadow  of  a  solitary  eagle  sail- 
ing down  the  vale.     A  faint  flush  still  ting- 
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ed  the  silver  towards  the  east ;  to  the  west, 
the  huge  Benarde  threw  upon  the  waters 
his  own  sober  majesty  of  hue.  But  where 
the  shade  would  have  been  the  deepest,  it 
was  softened  by  the  long  lines  of  grey  light 
that  imaged  the  walls  of  Castle  Eredine.  ' 
Beyond,  in  a  sheltered  valley,  the  even- 
ing smokes  floating  among  the  copse-wood, 
alone  betrayed  the  hamlets  concealed  by 
their  own  unobtrusive  chastity  of  colour- 
ing. 

We  continued  to  descend ;  and  the  woods 
gradually  closed  the  scene  from  our  view. 
First,  the  birch  drooped  here  and  there  its 
light  sprays  from  the  crag;  then  gigantic 
roots  of  oak,  grapling  with  the  rock,  sent 
forth  their  dwarf  stems  in  unprofitable 
abundance  ;  lower,  the  vigorous  beech 
and  massy  plane  threw  their  strong  sha- 
dows, and,  by  degrees,  arranged  themselves 
into  a  noble  avenue.  Yet  this  approach 
did  not  peculiarly  belong  to  Castle  Ere- 
dine ;  it  led  equally  to  many  a  more  hum- 
ble abode.  Several  of  these  were  scattered 
by  the  way- side;  and  each,  as  we  passed, 
poured  forth  a  swarm  to  welcome  Charlotte's 
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return.  Every  eye  shone  with  pleasure; 
,  yet  all  was  calm  and  silence.  No  shouting, 
no  tumult ;  none  of  the  sounds,  which,  in 
my  native  country,  announce  vulgar  glad- 
ness, disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  The 
very  children  hung  down  their  smiling 
sun-burnt  faces,  and  waited  with  side-long 
looks  for  the  expected  notice. 

Issuing  from  the  wood,  the  path,  now 
become  a  w^ll  beaten  road,  led  us  through 
a  few  small  half-inclosed  fields  of  corn  and 
pasture,  to  a  sort  of  natural  bridge,  or  rather 
isthmus,  the  only  access  to  the  rock  upon 
which  Castle  Eredine  projected  into  the 
lake.  I  must  own  that  its  lofty  title,  and 
Cecil's  romantic  tales  of  its  ancient  posses- 
sors, had  ill-prepared  me  for  the  edifice 
which  I  now  beheld.  A  square  tower, 
with  its  narrow  arched  door-way,  was  the 
only  trace  which  remained  of  warlike  array  ; 
and  a  range  of  more  modern  building,  with 
its  steep  roof,  into  which  the  walls  rose  in 
awkward  triangles,  and  its  clumsy  windows, 
through  which  cross  lights  streamed  from 
behind,  gave  me  no  exalted  idea  of  the  ac- 
commodations of  Castle  Eredine.     It  seem- 
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ed,  however,  that  others  found  no  want  of 
space  within  its  walls,  for  at  least  thirty 
persons,  of  different  ranks  and  ages,  came 
forth  to  receive  us 

The  foremost  of  these  must  have  attract- 
ed my  attention  and  respect,  even  though 
Charlotte's  gesture  and  joyful  exclamation 
had  not  announced  her  father.  Age  had 
not  impaired  the  firmness  of  his  step,  nor 
the  erect  majesty  of  a  figure  Herculean  in 
all  its  proportions.  His  eye  retained  its 
fire ;  his  cheek  its  ruddy  brown ;  and  the 
snowy  locks  which  waved  from  beneath 
his  bonnet,  alone  betokened  that  he  had  al- 
ready passed  the  common  age  of  man. 
The  plumes  by  which  these  locks  w^ere 
shaded,  chiefly  distinguished  his  attire,  for 
the  rest  of  his  dress  was  entirely  composed 
of  the  scarlet  and  blue  tartan  of  his  clan. 
Saluting  me  first  on  one  cheek,  and  then  on 
the  other,  he  welcomed  me  to  Eredine,  with 
little  more  ceremony,  and  little  less  kind- 
ness than  he  received  his  own  Charlotte ; 
then  giving  an  arm  to  each,  he  led  us  into 
the  sitting-room. 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  pannelled  all 
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round.  Each  pannel  seemed  to  open  into 
either  a  cupboard  or  a  closet, — the  walls 
being  thick  enough  to  admit  of  either ; 
while  each  side  was  little  enlivened  by  a 
row  of  windows,  sunk  in  recesses,  every 
one  of  which  might  have  contained  a  dozen 
persons.  But  the  gloom  of  this  apartment 
was  completely  dispelled  by  the  blazing  of 
a  wood  fire,  proportioned  in  size  to  what 
more  resembled  an  alcove  than  a  chim- 
ney, and  by  the  cordial  looks  and  kind  at- 
tentions which  evevy  one  seemed  disposed 
to  exchange. 

So  little  restraint  did  my  presence  occa- 
sion,— so  easily  and  naturally  did  Eredine, 
Charlotte,  and  even  the  servants,  admit  me 
to  the  interchange  of  cordial  courtesy, 
which  seemed  the  established  habit  of  the 
family,  that,  before  our  substantial  supper 
was  ended,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I 
was  a  stranger.  Indeed,  so  well  did  they  all 
understand  and  practise  the  delicacies  of 
hospitality,  that,  in  less  than  a  week,  I  was 
as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had  been  born  in 
Glen  Eredine. 

In  the  spirit  with  which  she  constantly 
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sought  to  impress  me  with  feelings  of  equali- 
ty aud  sisterhood,  Charlotte  offered  to  share 
her  apartment  with  me,  on  pretence  of 
its  being  the  most  modern  in  the  Castle. 

"  Since  I  have  dragged  you  to  the  land 
of  ghosts,"  said  she,  "  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  protect  you  as  well  as  I  can  ; 
and  Henry  has  so  modernized  my  room,  that 
no  true  Highland  ghost  would  condescend 
to  shew  his  face  in  it.*' 

This  room  was  indeed  furnished  very 
differently  from  the  rest,  yet  still  so  that  no- 
thing incongruous  struck  the  eye.  Many 
of  the  elegant  conveniences  of  modern  life 
found  a  place  there ;  book-shelves,  drawing- 
cases,  cabinets,  all  that  can  be  imagined  ne- 
cessary to  the  light  employments  of  a  gentle- 
woman, were  supplied  in  abundance ;  but 
all  were  of  such  substantial  form  and  mate- 
rials, that  they  seemed  no  intruders  among 
the  more  venerable  heir-looms  of  Castle 
Eredine.  A  closet,  opening  from  our  bed- 
chamber, and  stored  with  a  small  but  select 
collection  of  books,  was  appropriated  solely 
to  me. 

When   we   had  retired    for    the  night. 
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Charlotte,  after  a  thoughtful  silence,  laid 
her  arm  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Ellen, 
there  is  a  caution  I  would  give  you  ;  I 
should  rather  say  a  favour  which  I  am 
going  to  ask—  /' 

"  A  favour,  dearest  Charlotte  !  I  thought 
it  had  been  decreed  that  all  the  favours 
were  to  come  from  one  side  !  Well  ?  How 
can  you  hesitate  so  ?" 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  whom  you  once 
mentioned  to  me,  a — a  mutual  acquain- 
tance— .** 

Charlotte's  complexion  explained  her 
meaning.     ^'  Mr  Maitland  ?*'  said  I. 

"  Oblige  me  so  far,  my  dear  Ellen,  as 
never  to  mention  his  name  to  my  father.*' 

"  Certainly,  since  you  desire  it,  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  never  will.  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  tlie  reasons  must  be  strong  and  well 
weighed  which  induce  you  to  use  caution 
with  a  parent.'* 

"  Yes,  they  are  strong,"  said  Charlotte, 
thoughtfully;  "and  one  day  perhaps  you 
may  be  satisfied  that  they  are  so.  It 
grieves  me,  my  dear  Ellen,  to  have  even 
the  appearance  of  a  secret  with  you,  but  I 
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am  satisfied  that  I  am  acting  as  T  ought— 
that  the  happiness  of — of  my  hfe — that 
even  your  happiness — " 

"  Stop,  dear  Charlotte  I"  interrupted  I, — 
"  beHeve  me  I  have  no  wish  to  listen  to 
any  subject  which  can  give  you  pain. 
Continue  to  do  what  you  think  right.  Only 
let  me  once  more  assure  you,  that  I  have 
no  interest  whatever  in  Mr  Maitland,  ex- 
cept as  in  the  best  of  men, — the  most  dis- 
interested of  friends, — a  friend  whose  kind- 
ness withstood  all  my  unworthiness.  Oh 
Charlotte,  if  Mr  Graham  knew  him  as  I  do, 
he  would  let  no  prejudice  of  birth,  or  of 
country,  deprive  his  daughter  of  the  happi- 
ness,—the  honour — '* 

I  was  obliged  to  stop ;  for  I  had  talked 
myself  into  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  tears 
filled  my  eyes.  A  pleased  smile  played 
round  Charlotte's  beautiful  mouth  ;  but  she 
turned  away  without  reply,  as  if  unwilling 
to  cherish  a  hope  which  might  prove  fal- 
lacious. I  had  some  curiosity  to  know 
whether  the  only  obstacle  to  her  wishes 
lay  with  her  father;  but  I  was  deterred 
from  asking  questions,  by  recollecting  her 
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language  on  a  former  occasion.  Besides, 
I  was  afraid  that  she  might  fancy  I  felt 
some  interest  in  the  disposal  of  Maitland's 
affections. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Hail  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose  j 

Can  passion's  wildest  uproar  lay  to  rest, 
And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes ! 
Here  Innocence  may  wander  safe  from  foes, 

And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 

Beattie. 


"  JN  o  wonder  that  my  countryman  has  ce- 
lebrated the  merits  of  a  Scotch  breakfast," 
said  I,  upon  seeing  the  splendour  and  abun- 
dance of  the  morning  repast  at  Castle  Ere- 
dine.  The  linen  and  china  were  exquisite- 
ly delicate ;  and  the  table,  though  loaded 
with  a  plenty  approaching  to  profusion, 
was  arranged  with  perfect  order  and  neat- 
ness. Eredine,  for  so  I  found  it  was  the 
custom  to  call  Mr  Graham,  having  placed 
me  in   a  sturdy  square-built  elbow-chair, 
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with  a  back  lofty  and  solid  enough  to  serve 
every  purpose  of  a  screen,  began  to  heap 
before  me  all  the  variety  of  food  within  his 
reach.  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate.  The 
ceremonial  of  hospitality  required  that  I 
should  be  urged  even  unto  loathing.  When 
I  turned  to  supplicate  my  host  for  quarter, 
and  hoped  that  he  was  inclined  to  re- 
lent, an  old  lady,  who  sat  by  me  on  the 
other  side,  assailed  me  in  the  unguarded 
moment  with  a  new  charge  of  ham  and 
marmalade. 

"  Ah !  if  he  had  seen  the  breakfasts  in  my 
young  days  !"  said  Eredine,  in  answer  to 
mv  comment.  *'  A  Glen  Eredine  break- 
fast  was  something  substantial  then.  It  was 
not  children's  food  that  bred  the  fellows 
who  fouiJ:ht  at  Prestonpans." 

"  What  could  you  possibly  have.  Sir, 
that  is  wanting  here?" 

The  chieftain  smiled  compassionately  up- 
on me,  as  on  a  representative  of  the  sons  of 
little  men.  "  Why,  strong  venison  soup," 
said  he,  "  and  potted  ptarmagans  ;  or,  if  we 
were  a  hunting,  a  roasted  salmon  ; — hunters 
are  not  nice,  you  know/' 
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As  soon  as  we  rose  from  table,  Charlotte 
went  to  resume  her  office  of  housekeeper, 
which  had,  in  her  absence,  been  most  zea- 
lously filled  by  one  of  her  innumerable 
cousins.  To  associate  me  in  this  employ- 
ment, was  one  of  the  friendly  arts  by  which 
Charlotte  contrived  to  domesticate  me  at 
Eredine  ;  and  household  affairs  furnished 
some  little  occupation  for  us  both,  although 
the  establishment  at  the  Castle  was  then 
smaller  than  it  had  ever  been  from  time 
immemorial. 

Feudal  habits  were  extinct ;  and  the  days 
were  long  since  gone,  when  bands  of  kins- 
men, united  in  one  great  family,  repaid 
hospitality  and  protection  with  more  than 
filial  veneration  and  love.  Eredine  had 
outlived  three  elder  sisters,  who  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  had  resided  under 
the  roof  where  they  were  born  ;  and  two 
younger  brothers,  who,  after  expiating,  by 
thirty  years  of  exile,  their  adherence  to 
their  hereditary  sovereign,  had  returned  to 
lay  their  ashes  with  those  of  their  fathers. 
His  eldest  son  had,  a  few  months  before, 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  West  Indian  climate^ 
his  second  was  banished  from  home  by 


circumstances  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned.  The  family,  therefore,  consisted 
of  Eredine,  his  daughter,  and  myself;  four 
inen  and  seven  women  servants  ;  Charlotte's 
nurse  ;  a  blind  woman,  who,  being  fit  for 
nothing  else,  was  stocking-knitter-general 
to  the  family,  and  served,  moreover,  as  a 
humble  substitute  for  the  bard  of  other 
times ;  two  httle  girls,  one  humpbacked, 
the  other  sickly  ;  and  three  boys,  two  of 
whom  were  maintained  because  they  were 
orphans,  and  the  third  because  his  grand- 
mother had  been  the  laird's  favourite  some 
sixty  years  before ;  and  finally,  Roban 
Gorach,  Cecil's  deserted  lover,  who,  as  the 
humour  served,  tended  Henry's  old  white 
poney,  or  wandered  to  all  the  sacraments 
administered  within  sixty  miles  round,  or 
sat  by  his  torn  oak  from  morn  to  night  un- 
questioned. 

But  these  were  by  no  means  the  only 
persons  who  daily  shared  in  the  good 
cheer  of  Castle  Eredine.  Besides  several 
superannuated  people  of  both  sexes,  who, 
for  this  very  purpose,  had  been  provid- 
ed with  cottages  adjacent  to  the  Castle, 
we  had  stable-boys,  and  errand-boys,  and 
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cow-herds,  and  goose-herds;  beggars  and 
travellers  by  dozens ;  besides  maintaining 
for  the  day,  every  tradesman  who  executed 
the  most  trivial  order  for  the  family  without 
doors  or  within.  How  was  I  surprised  to 
learn,  that  this  establishment  was  support- 
ed by  an  estate  of  little  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year. 

This  family-party  was,  for  the  present,  re- 
inforced by  visitors  of  all  ranks^  who  came 
to  congratulate  Charlotte's  return.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  was  my  old  friend  Ce- 
cil, who  recognized  me  with  tears  of  joy^ 
Recovering  herself,  she  began  to  applaud 
her  own  skill  in  prophecy.  "  I  told  you,*' 
cried  she,  *'  that  ye  knew  not  where  a  bles- 
sing might  light;  and  there,  ye  see,  ye're 
in  Castle  Eredine.  And  now  Mr  Henry 
will  be  gathered  to  you,  and  that  wall  be 
seen." 

In  answer  to  my  inquiiies  into  her  own 
situation,  she  informed  me  that  her  husband 
had  returned  home,  having  been  disabled 
by  sickness,  and  discharged  from  his  regi- 
ment as  unfit  for  service.  She  talked  of 
his  illness,  however,  without  any  alarm,  for 
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she  had  travelled  on  foot  to  Breadalbane  to 
bring  water  from  a  certain  consecrated 
spring,  *  on  which  she  fully  relied  for  his 
cure.  "  What  grieves  us  the  most,"  said 
she  to  me,  apart,  "  is  that  he's  no'  fit  to 
help  at  the  laird's  shearing  this  year ;  as  he 
had  a  good  right,  as  well  as  the  rest.  And, 
ye  see,  I  cannot  speak  to  Miss  Graham 
upon  that  tQ  make  his  excuse,  for  she  might 
think  we  were  rejlectingy  because  he  got's 
trouble  tending  Mr  Kenneth." 

The  next  day  brought  the  harvest  party 
of  which  Cecil  had  spoken.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  shrieking  and  groaning  of  a  bag-pipe 
under  my  window  ;  and  starting  out  of  bed 
to  ascertain  the  occasion  of  this  annoyance, 
saw  about  a  couple  of  hundred  men  and 
women  collected  near  the  house.  These  I 
found  were  the  tenantry  of  Glen  Eredine, 
assembled  to  cut  down  the  landlord's  corn ; 
a  service  which  they  were  bound  to  per- 
form without  hire.  Yet  never,  in  scenes 
professedly  devoted  to  amusement,  had  I 

*  See  Note  F.  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


witnessed  such  animating  hilarity  as  cheer- 
ed this  unrewarded  labour.  The  work  was 
carried  on  all  day,  in  measured  time  to  the 
sound  of  the  bag  pipe,  yet  without  caus- 
ing any  interruption  to  the  jests  of  the 
young  or  the  legends  of  the  old.  Mr 
Graham  himself  frequently  joined  in  both, 
without  incurring  the  slightest  danger  of 
forfeiting  respect  by  condescension. 

Dinner  for  the  whole  party  was,  of  course, 
dispatched  from  the  Castle.  Fortunately, 
the  cookery  was  not  very  complex,  for  the 
old  nurse  and  the  blind  stocking-knitter 
were  the  only  persons  left  at  home  to  assist 
Charlotte  and  myself  in  the  preparation. 
It  was  customary  for  the  festivities  of  the 
day  to  conclude  with  a  ball  on  the  old 
bowling-green  ;  and  promising  myself  some 
amusement  from  the  novelty,  I  repaired  to 
the  spot  soon  after  the  time  when  the  dan- 
cers had  been  accustomed  to  assemble. 
But  no  dancers  were  there.  Not  a  person 
was  to  be  seen,  except  one  sickly  emaciat- 
ed creature,  wearing  a  faded  regimental 
coat  over  his  tartan  waistcoat  and  philibeg. 
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who  stood  leaning  against  a  tree  with  aa 
aspect  of  hopeless  dejection. 

Supposing  that  T  had  mistaken  the  place, 
I  inquired  of  this  person  whither  I  must  go 
to  seek  the  dancers.  '*  Think  ye  lady/' 
said  the  man,  with  a  look  somewhat  indig- 
nant, "  that  they  would  dance  here  this 
night  ?  I  hope  they're  no'  so  ill-mannered. 
It  would  be  a  fine  story  for  them  to  be 
dancing,  and  the  best  blood  in  Eredine  not 
well  cold  i'  the  grave  yet !" 

I  perceived  that  he  alluded  to  the  recent 
death  of  Kenneth  Graham  ;  and,  struck 
with  such  an  instance  of  delicacy  in  per- 
sons whom  I  considered  as  little  better  than 
savages,  I  was  going  to  enter  into  further 
conversation  with  the  man,  when  seeing 
Charlotte  advancing,  I  hastened  to  meet 
her.  I  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  ex- 
press the  slightest  surprise  at  the  sensibi- 
lity of  her  countrymen.  "  It  is  just  as  I 
expected,"  said  ske  ;  and  she  proceeded  to 
inform  me,  that  the  person  whom  I  had 
quitted  was  the  husband  of  my  old  friend 
Cecil,  and  the  foster-brother  of  Kenneth 
Graham.     "  Poor  James  !''  said  she,  *^  I 
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believe  it  would  have  broken  his  heart  if 
that  bowling-green  had  been  profaned  with 
sounds  of  merriment.  He  visits  it  every 
evening  at  the  same  hour  when  he  was 
wont  to  come  five  and  twenty  years  ago  to 
play  with  my  brothers.  That  poor  fellow 
has  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  attach- 
ment to  a  superior  which  you  think  so 
uncommon.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  my 
brother  was  ordered  abroad,  he  left  his  wife 
and  children,  and  explored  his  way  on  foot 
to  the  South  of  Ireland,  where  the  regiment 
was  already  embarked.  He  enlisted,  watch- 
ed his  master  in  that  dreadful  disease  which 
few  could  be  found  daring  enough  even  to 
relieve  5  followed  the  remains  of  his  foster- 
brother  to  the  grave,  when  sickness  had 
made  him  unable  to  return  from  the  spot; 
and  lay  all  night  on  the  eartli  which  cover- 
ed the  head  he  loved  best.  Alas  !  alas  !  it 
lies  among  stranger  dust,  far  from  us  all." 
-  Although,  ever  since  we  had  been  on 
confidential  habits,  Charlotte  had  spoken 
of  her  dead  brother  almost  as  much  as  of 
the  living  one,  these  were  the  only  words  of 
lamentation  which  I  ever  heard  her  utter. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  associations  with 
which  the  remembrance  of  the  dead  was 
joined,  seemed  to  be  pleasurable.  She 
appeared  to  sympathize  in  the  delight  with 
which  Lady  Eredine  and  her  son  would 
meet, — speaking  of  them  exactly  as  she 
would  of  living  persons  possessed  of  all  the 
sentiments  and  functions  of  mortality. 

From  these  themes  the  transition  was 
easy  to  the  subject  of  Henry  Graham, — a 
subject  in  which  I  took  almost  as  much  jn- 
terest  as  she  did  herself;  for  what  girl  of 
one-and-twenty  could  be  uninterested  in 
an  unknown  lover  ?  a  lover  described  as 
handsome,  brave,  generous,  good  !  and  who 
had  besides  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight ;  a 
compliment  which,  by  the  value  some  ladies 
put  upon  it,  I  suppose  is  estimated  more 
by  its  rarity  than  its  worth.  Now,  all  this 
my  imagination  found  in  Henry  Graham  ; 
for  I  was  in  the  land  of  imagination.  I 
was  more  than  half  persuaded  of  my  con- 
quest. There  was  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  his  assiduous  good  offices;  his 
flattering  yet  minute  description  of  my  ap- 
pearance.     But  Charlotte   never  directly 
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admitted  this  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
and  I  durst  not  venture  to  shew  her  how 
far  vanity  could  lead  me  in  conjecture; 
though  curiosity  often  made  me  come  as 
near  to  the  subject  as  I  dared.  "  After 
alir*  I  would  say  to  myself,  "  what  can 
it  signify  to  me  ?  I  shall  never  like  the  man  ; 
and  I  would  far  rather  earn  my  bread  by 
labour  than  by  marriage." 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  as  much  domes- 
ticated at  Eredine  as  if  I  had  already  been  a 
daughter  of  the  family.  My  kind  friend  soon 
found  means  to  make  me  consider  it  as  for 
the  present  my  permanent  abode.  She 
knew  me  too  well  to  expect,  that  this  could 
ever  take  place  so  long  as  1  felt  myself  a 
useless  dependent ;  and  this  was,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  real  cause  which  inspired  her 
with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  excel  in  music. 
There  was  no  danger  that  this  plea  for  my 
detention  should  soon  be  exhausted ;  for 
Charlotte's  skill  hitherto  went  no  farther 
than  jingling  a  strathspey  upon  an  excruci- 
ating harpsichord.  Precisely  at  the  lucky 
moment,  however,  arrived  a  splendid  harp, 
a  present  from  her  considerate  brother ;  and 
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our  labours  began  with  much  zeal  and  some 
success. 

In  return,  she  exerted  surprizing  pa- 
tience in  assisting  my  study  of  her  native 
tongue  ',  and  the  whole  family,  myself  in- 
cluded, were  delighted  with  my  progress. 
We  make  rapid  advances  in  a  dialect 
which  is  the  only  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  three-fourths  of  the  persons  around 
us;  and,  injustice  to  Highland  politeness,  I 
must  assert,  that  there  is  no  language  which 
may  be  attempted  with  more  perfect  security 
from  ridicule.  This  acquisition,  together 
with  my  performance  of  some  Gaelic  songs, 
brought  me  into  high  estimation  with  my 
venerable  host.  He  declared,  "  that  I  could 
turn  Chro  challin  or  Oran  gaoil  almost  as 
well  as  his  mother, — white  be  the  place  of  her 
soul;"  and  only  regretted,  that  instead  of 
*'  that  unhandy  thing  of  a  harp,  which  made 
trews  where  trews  should  not  be,  I  had  not 
the  light  lady-like  Clarsach  that  the  d — — d 
Hanoverians  burnt  when  they  ransacked 
Glen  Eredine." 

There  might  have  been  danger  that  my 
favourite  recreation,  to  which  long  absti- 
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iience  gave  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  should 
make  unreasonable  encroachment  on  my 
time.  But  almost  the  earliest  work  of  my 
renovated  judgment  had  been  to  impress  me 
with  a  solemn  conviction  of  the  value  of 
time ;  and  when  I  recollected  that,  of  the 
few  allotted  years  of  man,  seventeen  had  al- 
ready been  worse  than  squandered  ;  that  of 
the  uncertain  remainder,  a  third  must  be 
devoted  to  the  mere  support  of  animal  ex- 
istence,— a  part  given  to  the  harmless  enjoy- 
ments, a  part  rifled  by  the  idle  fooleries  of 
others, — an  unknown  portion  laid  waste  of 
joy  and  usefulness,  by  sickness,  by  sorrow, 
or  by  that  overpowering  languor  which  pal- 
sies at  times  even  the  most  active  spirit ; — 
when  I  remembered,  that  the  whole  is  fugi- 
tive in  its  nature  as  the  colours  of  the  morn- 
ing sky,  irreversible  in  its  consequence  as 
the  fixed  decree  of  Heaven,  I  could  no 
longer  waste  the  treasure^  on  the  sports  of 
children,  or  suffer  the  jewel  to  slip  from  the 
nerveless  grasp  of  an  idiot.  I  had  formed 
a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  my  time  ;  to 
which  I  adhered  so  steadily,  that  I  seldom 
spent  an  hour  altogether  unprofitably  ,  that 
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is,  I  seldom  spent  an  hour  of  which  the  em- 
ployment had  no  tendency  to  produce  ra- 
tional, benevolent,  or  devout  habits  in  my- 
self or  in  others. 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  imagined,  that 
ttiy  whole  life  and  conversation  were  as  so- 
lemn and  as  wise,  and  as  tiresome  as  possi- 
ble. The  flowers  of  the  moral  world  were 
doubtless  intended  to  scatter  cheerfulness 
and  pleasure  there  ;  and  the  woman  who 
contributes  nothing  to  the  innocent  amuse- 
ment of  mankind,  has  renounced  one  pur- 
pose of  her  being.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a 
happier  party,  or  at  times  a  merrier,  never 
met,  than  assembled  round  our  fireside  at 
•Eredine. 

Nor  was  it  always  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  family.  Our  neighbours, 
— and  all  within  twenty  miles  were  our 
neighbours, — often  came  with  half-a^ozen 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  two  or  three 
servants,  and  a  few  horses,  to  spend  some 
days  at  Castle  Eredine.  Uninvited  and  un- 
expected, they  were  always  welcome.  No 
preparation  could  be  made ;  no  bustle  en- 
sued.   The  guests  were  for  the  time  mem- 
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bers  of  the  household,  and  partook  in  its 
business,  its  enjoyments,  and  its  privations. 
The  morning  amusements  of  the  gentlemen 
furnished  us  with  ^ame  ;  those oi  the  ladies, 
with  lighter  dainties  ;  and  our  evenings 
were  enlivened  by  music,  more  abundant, 
it  must  be  confessed,  than  excellent. 

But,  though  my  hours  were  neither  dull 
nor  solitary,  I  must  own,  that  my  heart 
leapt  light  with  the  hope  of  something  new, 
when,  one  morning,  Charlotte  running  into 
the  room  breathless  with  delight,  exclaimed; 
"  He  is  coming,  dearest  Ellen  !  he  is  com- 
ing. He  will  give  up  all  his  habits, — his 
pursuits, — he  will  give  back  their  trash, — 
he  will  return  to  his  father, — to  us  all.'* 

"  Henry  !   When,  dear  Charlotte  ?" 

"  Now  !  Soon  !  In  a  week  !  Oh,  if  that 
week  were  past  V[ 

Charlotte  was  restless  with  joy.  She  left 
me  almost  immediately,  and  I  followed  her 
to  her  father.  The  good  old  man  folded 
us  both  to  his  breast.  "  God  grant  I  live 
this  week,"  said  he,  *'  and  then — .'*  He 
paused  a  little,  half  ashamed  of  his  emo- 
tion;."  1  doubt,"   said  he,  with  a  smile. 
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"  my  eyes  are  not  so  strong  as  they  have 
been."  Then  disengaging  himself  from  us, 
he  hurried  out  upon  the  road  which  led  to 
Ildinburgh,  as  if  he  had  aheady  hoped  to 
meet  his  son  -,  and  repeated  the  same  walk 
full  twenty  times  that  day.  Next,  he  would 
count  every  stage  of  Henry's  journey,  and 
fix  the  very  hour  of  his  arrival,  and  order 
an  infinity  of  preparations  for  his  reception  ; 
and  when  he  had  quite  exhausted  himself, 
he  sunk  into  his  great  oak-chair  ruminat- 
ing, while  a  delighted  smile  at  times  crossed 
his  face.  "  The  little  curly-pated  dog  was 
his  mother's  darling,"  cried  he  ;  '*  and  yet 
I  never  could  find  out  how  that  happened, 
for  there  never  was  a  Southron  blood-drop 
in  him.  He  was  always  a  Graham  to  the 
heart's  core." 

Had  I  before  been  wholly  uninterested 
in  Henry's  arrival, — had  I  owed  no  obliga- 
tion to  him  as  the  bestower  of  a  secure 
though  humble  independence, — had  all  the 
suggestions  of  vanity  been  silenced,  I  must 
have  sympathized  in,  the  joy  expressed  in 
every  face  I  saw,  in  every  voice  I  heard. 
The  house-maids  all  claimed  the  honour  of 
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arranging  his  apartment ;  and  as  the  divi^ 
sion  of  labour,  and  all  the  distinctions  be- 
tween cook  and  chamber-maid,  were  quite 
unknown  in  Glen  Eredine,  the  honour  was  be- 
stowed according  to  seniority.  The  spinners 
celebrated  their  young  master's  return  in  the 
extemporary  songs,  so  common  arnong  their 
country  women.  The  men  brought  home 
for  him  as  many  roes,  black-cock,  and  ptar- 
magan,  as  would  have  satiated  *  courteous 
King  Jamie's  ravenous  visitor.  Charlotte's 
nurse  told  me  endless  anecdotes  of  his  child- 
hood ;  and  I  heard  the  blind  knitter  cry  out 
in  a  tone  of  triumph,  ''  He  led  me  up  the 
loan  with's  oun  hand,  sirs;  and  that's  what 
he  never  did  to  one  o'  ye  all.  And  shame  fa* 
me,  if  ever  a  man  lead  me  by  the  right  hand 
again,  an  it  be  no'  Eredine  himsel'  ;  and 
that's  not  to  be  thought." 

The  only  one  who  took  no  share  in  the 
cheerful  bustle  was  poor  Roban  Gorach; 
yet  he  too  could,  in  his  way,  testify  affec- 
tion for  his  young  master.  I  had  strolled 
©utj  and  taking  my  favourite  statioa  on  a 

*  See  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsjr. 
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ledge  of  rock  which  overhung  the  lake,  I 
had  suffered  my  thoughts  to  shape,  I  know 
not  what  romantic  dream,  of  HenryGraham, 
and  friendship,  and  Charlotte,  and  Maitland, 
and  Castle  Eredine,  and  castles  in  the  air, 
when  I  was  roused  by  the  approach  of  poor 
Roban,  attended  by  the  old  white  poney, 
which  followed  him  like  a  dog.  He  accost- 
ed me  with  an  earnest  look,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  confidential  tone.  "  They  say 
you're  ordained  for  him,"  said  he,  "  so 
blessings  on  your  face !  take  him  peace- 
ably." 

Since  I  had  become  a  favourite  in  Glen 
Eredine,  so  many  dreams  and  prophecies 
had  announced  me  its  future  mistress,  that 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  his 
meaning.  "  Oh  !  you  must  let  me  refuse 
a  little  at  first  for  decency  sake,  Robert," 
said  I,  laughing. 

*'  Mysel*  would  fain  you  do's  bidding 
before  you  be  hindered,^'  said  he,  laying  his 
fingers  pleadingly  upon  my  arm.  "  What 
if  he  would  see  you  going  down  the  loan 
there,  and  through  the  wood,  with  another 
man's  boy  in  bosom." — He  raised  his  arm, 
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tracing  as  he  spoke  the  path  towards  Cecil's 
dwelling ;  then  letting  it  drop  unconsciously, 
he  proceeded  in  his  native  tongue,  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  my  presence.  "  He  would 
care  no  more  for  his  fine  golden  watch,  and 
all  the  parks  and  towns  of  Eredine,  than  for 
the  wind  when  she  flies  by  him.'*  "  But, 
Robert,"  said  I,  interrupting  his  mournful 
reverie,  ''  how  should  you  all  like  to  have 
a  Saxon  mistress  in  the  Castle  ?"  "  If  it 
were  so  ordered,*'  answered  Robert,  *'  who 
could  say  against  ? — And  we  might  be  very 
well,  though  it  were  so.  Just  you  forget 
that  you're  a  step-mother,  with  your  leave, 
and  we'll  all  forget  it  too." 

When  I  returned  to  the  house,  I  learnt, 
what  I  had  indeed  inferred  from  Rohan's  lan- 
guage, that  Cecil  had  been  there.  She  came 
to  ask  medicine  and  advice  for  her  dying  hus- 
band j  but  when  told  the  good  news  of  the 
day,  she  retired  without  suffering  Miss 
Graham's  joy  to  be  interrupted  by  her 
melancholy  errand.  Though,  after  having 
lived  three  months  in  Glen  Eredine,  1  could 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  this  delicacy,  it 
can  never  cease  to  please ;  and  I  immediate- 
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]y  requested  Charlotte  to  direct  our  evening 
walk  towards  Cecil's  cottage. 

We  were  received  at  the  door  by  Cecil, 
who  loaded  us  both  with  congratulations, 
and  invited  us,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do, 
into  her  chamber  of  state,  or,  as  she  phrased 
it,  "  ben  a  house.'*  This  apartment  was  at 
that  time  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  Glen 
Eredine  parlours.  It  had  to  be  sure  an 
earthen  floor  not  levelled  with  much  nicety, 
but  it  was  tolerably  clean  ;  it  was  ceiled  with 
w^hitened  boards,  lighted  by  a  sashed  window, 
furnished  with  plane-tree  chairs  and  tables, 
and  ornamented  with  an  open  corner  cup- 
board filled  with  gaudy  stone-bowls,  and 
jugs  enriched  with  humble  anacreontics. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  family  room  ; 
and,  finding  that  poor  James  inhabited  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  we  insisted  upon 
adjourning  thither. 

This  humbler  apartment  was  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  pannelled  closet  or  ra- 
ther box,  which  served  the  double  purpose 
of  bed  and  partition.  The  remaining  walls 
were  imperfectly  plastered  with  clay,  and 
the  rude  frame  work  of  the  roof  was  visible. 
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mitted by  the  aperture  which  served  for  a 
chimney,  and  by  a  window  of  four  panes, 
one  of  which  was  boarded,  and  another  stuf- 
fed with  rags.  Beneath  the  above  mention- 
ed aperture,  the  bounds  of  the  fire-place 
were  marked  only  by  a  narrow  piece  of 
pavement,  upon  which  a  turf-fire  smoul- 
dered unconfined  against  the  wall.  The 
smoke,  thus  left  at  large,  had  dyed  the  raf- 
ters of  an  ebon  hue,  and,  mixing  with  the 
condensed  vapour,  distilled  in  inky  drops 
f'^om  the  roof.  The  floor  was  strewed  with 
water-pails,  iron-pots,  wooden-ware,  and 
broken  crockery.  Cecirs  eldest  child,  a 
boy  of  about  four  years  old,  tartan ed  and 
capped  as  martially  as  any  "  gallant 
Graham*'  of  them  all,  sprawled  contented- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  litter,  sharing  his 
supper  of  barley -bread  with  an  overgrown 
pet  lamb  ;  and  the  youngest,  attired  with 
rather  less  ceremony,  crouched  by  the  side 
of  a  black  pot,  contesting  with  the  cock  the 
remains  of  a  mess  of  oatmeal  pottage. 

From  these  postures  of  ease,  however, 
Cecil  instantly  snatched  them  both.  "  Up, 
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ill  manners  !**  cried  she ;  '^  think  it  your 
credit  to  stand  when  the  gentles  come  to 
see  you/'  This  maxim  she  enforced  by  ex- 
ample, for  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  be  seated  in  our  presence. 

The  sallow  haggard  countenance  of  poor 
James  appeared  through  the  open  pannel 
of  the  bed ;  and  Miss  Graham  approaching, 
inquired  *'  how  he  felt  himself  ?'* 

"  YeVe  good  that  asks/*  said  Cecil,  an- 
swering for  him  ;  ''  but  he'll  never  be  bet- 
ter, and  he  has  no  worse  to  be/* 

These  people  are  savages  after  all  T* 
thought  I.  "  Would  any  humanized  being 
have  pronounced  such  a  sentence  in  the 
sick  man's  hearing  ?*'  I  stole  a  glance  to- 
wards the  bed,  half  fearing  to  witness  the 
effect  of  her  barbarity. 

"  Trouble  must  have  its  time/*  said  the 
man  cheerfully,  "  but  we  must  just  hope 
it'll  no  be  long  now." 

This  was  so  little  like  fear,  that  1  was  ob- 
liged to  convert  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment into  those  of  congratulation  ;  and  af- 
ter Miss  Graham  had  made  some  more  par- 
ticular inquiries,  I  expressed  my  satisfac- 
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tion  in  observing  such  apparent  resigna- 
tion. 

"  Deed  Ma'am/*  said  James,  "  I  cannot 
say  but  that  I  am  willing  enough  to  depart. 
I'm  whiles  feared  indeed,  but  then  I*m 
whiles  newfangled." 

"  Tm  sure  lady,"  said  Cecil,  tears  now 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  he  has  no 
reason  to  be  feared ;  for  he's  been  a  well- 
living  Christian  all's  days,  and  a  good  hus- 
band he's  been, — and  he  shall  have  no 
reason  to  reflect  that  he  has  no'  as  decent  a 
burial  as  ever  the  ground  was  broken  for  in 
Eredine.  And  for  that  we're  partly  and 
much  beholden  to  you  Miss  Percy, — a  bles- 
sing on  you  for  that, — and  a  decent  depart- 
ure might  you  have  therefor  !  And  thank- 
ful may  we  be,  Jamie,  that  ye'll  no  lie  in 
unkent  ground,  among  strangers,  and  hea- 
thens, and  all  the  offscourings  of  the  earth." 

"  No  !"  said  Miss  Graham,  "  among 
strangers  you  shall  not  lie.  You  shall  be 
laid  by  the  place  where  your  foster-brother 
should  have  lain  ;  and  your  head-stone  shall 
be  my  memorial  of  him,  and  of  what  you 
did  for  him." 
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A  flash  of  joy  brightened  the  face  of  the 
dying  man.  He  looked  at  Miss  Graham 
as  if  he  would  fain  have  thanked  her;  but 
though  his  lips  moved,  they  uttered  no 
sound.  Cecil  was  voluble  in  her  thanks  ; 
and  I  verily  believe  was  half-reconciled  to 
the  prospect  of  her  misfortune,  by  the  ho- 
nour which  it  was  to  procure  for  her  hus- 
band. 

"  When  you  see  my  dear  brother,'* 
proceeded  Miss  Graham,  "  tell  him,  James, 
that  my  only  regret  now  is,  that  I  could 
shew  neither  love  nor  honour  to  his  re- 
mains ;  and  that  they  must  rest  so  far  from 
mme ! 

At  this  moment,  a  casual  change  of  pos- 
ture made  me  observe  through  the  window 
a  human  figure,  partially  hid  by  an  old  ash 
tree,  which  grew  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
cottage  wall.  The  figure  advanced  a  step  ; 
and  I  perceived,  through  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  that  it  was  Roban  Gorach.  He 
was  leaning  against  the  tree,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  window,  his  head  and  arms 
hanging  listlessly  down,  with  that  undefin- 
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able  singularity  of  mien  which  betokens  the 
wandering  of  the  mind. 

I  was  going  to  call  Miss  Graham's  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  when  our  strange 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  scream 
from  the  youngest  child,  whom  Cecil  had 
hastily  caught  up  in  her  arms.  The  scream 
was  certainly  the  shriek  of  pain,  perhaps 
partly  of  surprise  ;  yet  Cecil,  apologizing 
for  her  child's  temper,  began  to  sooth  him 
with  the  sounds  which  nurses  apply  to 
mere  frowardness,  mixing  them  at  times 
with  the  hum  of  a  song.  Her  remonstran- 
ces to  the  child  were  given  in  Gaelic,  in- 
terrupted by  apologies  in  English  to  Miss 
Graham  and  myself.  More  than  once  she 
pronounced  the  word*  which  signifies 
"  go,"  "  begone  I"  with  strong  emphasis, 
holding  the  child  from  her  as  if  threatening 
to  forsake  him.  He  still  continued  to  cry, 
and  she  to  hush  him  with  a  song,  which 
was  at  first  irregular  and  indistinct;  but 
which,  by  degrees,  formed  itself  into  regu- 
lar rhythm,  pronounced  with  such  preci- 

•  Fallu,  befallu. 
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sion,  that  even  my  slender  knowledge  of 
her  language  was  sufficient  to  render  it  in- 
telligible to  me ;  while  its  occasional  inter- 
ruptions gave  me  time  to  fix  the  meaning 
at  least  in  my  memory.  Of  the  plaintive 
simplicity  of  the  original — of  the  effect  it 
derived  from  the  wild  and  touching  air  to 
which  it  was  sung,  my  feeble  translation  can 
convey  no  idea  ;  but  I  give  the  literal  En- 
glish of  the  whole.  * 

Go  to  thy  rest,  oh  beloved  ; 
My  soul  is  pained  with  thy  wailing  ; 
The  wrath  of  a  father  is  kindled  by  thy  complaining  : 

Go  to  thy  rest. 

Choice  of  my  heart  thou  hast  been, 
But  now  I  lay  thee  from  my  bosom 
That  it  may  receive  my  betrothed: 

Go  to  thy  rest. 

Oh  cease  thy  lamentation  ; 
Disquiet  me  no  more. 

Till  the  long  night  bring  nioraing  of  pleasant  meetings, 

Go  to  thy  rest. 

*  See  Note  G,  at  the  end  of  the  Volurte. 
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Though  I,  having  seen  that  Roban  Go- 
rach  was  one  of  Cecil's  auditors,  was  at  no 
loss  to  perceive  the  double  meaning  of  the 
song,  neither  poor  James  nor  Miss  Graham 
could  observe  any  thing  peculiar  in  it. 
Cecil  never  appeared  to  cast  a  glance  to- 
wards the  real  object  of  her  address ;  and 
at  every  pause  in  the  air,  she  conversed 
with  an  appearance  of  perfect  unconcern, 
I  own  my  esteem  for  my  first  Highland 
friend  was  far  from  being  improved  by  this 
specimen  of  her  dexterity  in  intrigue.  As 
soon  as  Charlotte  and  1  had  taken  our  leave, 
I  told  her  what  I  had  observed  ;  but,  un- 
willing to  express  a  harsh  opinion,  I  waited 
for  her  comments.  The  incident,  however, 
made  no  unfavourable  impression  upon 
her.  "  I  know,''  said  she,  "  that  Cecil 
has  a  great  deal  of  discretion  and  presence 
of  mind." 

"  Presence  of  mind  I  allow;  but  really  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  her  husband  had  wit- 
nessed this  piece  of  management,  he  would 
have  been  very  pardonable  for  doubting 
her  discretion." 

"  How  so  ?  do  you  not  think  it  was  pru- 
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dent  to  prevent  her  dying  husband  from 
being  shocked  by  the  sight  of  that  poor 
creature  ?" 

-"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Charlotte,  I  think 
such  readiness  in  intrigue  betokens  Cecil's 
fidelity  to  be  at  least  in  danger." 

*'  Surely  you  do  not  suspect — you  can- 
not suppose — setting  aside  all  fear  of  God, 
think  you  she  could  make  outcasts  of  her 
children, — transmit  her  name  black  with  the 
infamy  of  being  the  first  unfaithful  wife 
that  ever  disgraced  Glen  Eredine  !  No,  no, 
Cecil  would  rather  be  buried  under  Ben- 
arde — aye,  silly  as  he  is,  Robert  would  ra- 
ther lay  her  head  in  the  grave  1  No,  no. 
Miss  Percy  ;  whatever  may  be  the  practice 
in  other  countries,  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  such  atrocities  are  unknown 
in  Eredine/'* 

Charlotte's  warm  defence  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  approach  of  poor  Robert,  who 
was  following  us  home.  '*  Would  ye  just 
please  to  bid  Aer,"  said  he,  pointing  to- 
wards Cecil's  cottage,  *'  let  me  thrash  two 

♦  See  Note  H,  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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or  three  sheaves  for  her.  She  has  nobody 
now  to  do  for  her, — and  if  ye'll  just  allow 
me,  its  as  sure's  death,  IMl  stay  in  barn,  and 
never  go  near  house  to  plague  her." 

"  I  think,  Robert,"  answered  Charlotte, 
"  it  would  be  very  foolish  in  you  to  take 
so  much  trouble  for  one  who  never  even 
speaks  to  you/' 

"  Ay,  but  yoursel'  knows  I'm  no  very 
wise,"  said  Robert,  with  a  feeble  smile. 
Then,  after  a  few  moments  silence,  he  re- 
peated his  request.  Miss  Graham  gave 
an  evasive  answer,  and  he  again  fell  be- 
hind ;  but  during  our  walk  he  came  for- 
ward again  and  again,  to  urge  his  petition, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  having  offered  it  be^ 
fore. 

"  I  beg  pardon  of  Cecil  and  Glen  Eredine, 
Charlotte,"  said  I.  ^'  I  had  forgotten  the 
nature  and  the  constancy  of  this  poor  young 
man's  attachment,  when  I  suspected  her  of 
imprudence.  I  am  sure  that  a  virtuous 
man  alone  can  feel,  a  woman  of  discretion 
alone  can  inspire,  such  disinterested,  such 
unconquerable  affection." 

"  You  are  right,  Ellen.     Looseness  of 
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morals  on  the  one  side,  or  even  a  very  ve- 
nial degree  of  levity  on  the  other,  is  fatal  to 
all  the  loftier  forms  of  passion.  I  believe 
even  perfect  frankness  of  manners  is  hostile 
to  them.  It  leaves  too  little  for  the  imagi- 
nation." 

We  both  walked  on  musing,  till  my 
dream  was  broken  by  our  arrival  at  the 
gate.  "  Is  your  brother  reserved  ?"  said  I, 
very  unconsciously. 

^'  I  never  found  him  so,"  returned  Char- 
lotte, laughing,  *'  but  you  have  so  much 
imagination  that  I  believe  it  will  do  not- 
withstanding.*' 

The  day  approached  when  this  object  of 
universal  interest  was  to  arrive  ;  and  every 
stage  of  his  journey,  every  hour  of  its  dura- 
tion, was  counted  a  hundred  times.  *'  Four 
whole  days  still !"  "  To-night  he  will  sleep 
in  Scotland  !"  "  By  this  time  to-morrow  !" 
In  how  many  tones  of  impatience,  of  exul- 
tation, of  delight,  were  these  sentences  ut- 
tered ? 

The  father's  joy  was  the  least  exclama- 
tory. After  the  first  emotion  was  past,  he 
seemed  to  think  much  expression  of  his  feel- 
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ings  unsuitable  to  his  years  ;  though  every 
thing  "  put  him  in  mind  what  Henry  said 
when  he  was  last  at  home  /'  or,  "  what 
Henry  did  when  a  boy ;"  and  he  every 
now  and  then  shook  Charlotte  and  me 
by  the  hand  with  such  a  look  of  congratu- 
lation ! 

He  hinted  some  intention  of  riding  as  far 
as  Aberfoyle  to  meet  his  son ;  though  he 
seemed  to  doubt  whether  this  were  altogether 
consistent  with  his  paternal  dignity.  "  It 
is  not  what  one  could  do  for  every  young 
man,"  said  he  j  "  but  Henry  was  never  a 
sort  of  boy  that  is  easily  spoiled."  So  with 
this  salvo,  with  which  many  a  father  has 
excused  his  self-indulgence,  Eredine  deter- 
mined to  meet  Henry  at  Aberfoyle. 

On  the  eventful  morning,  the  whole  family 
arose  with  the  dawn.  Almost  the  first  per- 
son I  saw  was  Eredine,  arrayed  and  accout- 
red in  the  perfect  costume  of  his  country, 
marching  up  and  down  in  the  court  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  elasticity  of  step. 
The  good  old  gentleman  prepared  for  his 
journey  with  all  the  alertness  of  five  and 
twenty,    "  Come  Charlotte,"  said  he,  "  get 
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me  a  breakfast  fit  for  a  man.  Remember 
I  have  more  than  sixty  miles  to  ride  to-day. 
Miss  Percy,  do  you  think  any  of  your  Low- 
land lads  of  seventy-six  could  do  as  much  ? 
Well,  well,  wait  till  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and,  God  willing,  I'll  shew  you  a  lad  worth 
a  fine  woman's  looking  at." 

In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  old  Donald 
Maclan  and  the  family  piper,  who  would 
fain  have  led  forth  the  whole  clan,  Eredine 
set  out  attended  only  by  his  household  ser- 
vants. But  as  soon  as  the  laird  was  gone, 
Donald  followed  his  own  inclinations.  The 
piper  marched  through  every  haile  *  in  the 
Glen,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  vigorous 
discords,  which  he  called  the  "  Graham's 
Gathering^''  then  took  the  road  towards 
Aberfoyle,  followed  by  the  train  whom  he 
had  assembled.  By  noon,  scarcely  a  man 
was  left  in  Glen  Eredine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  came  in 
crowds  to  the  Castle,  each  bringing  a  cheese, 
a  kid,  a  pullet,  or  whatever  else  her  cabin 
could  supply ;  and,  having  deposited  these 

*  Hamlet, — Town, 
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"  compliments y^*  as  they  called  them,  they 
quietly  returned  to  their  homes.  The  ser- 
vants ran  idly  bustling  about  the  house,  for- 
getting every  part  of  their  business  which  did 
not  refer  to  Mr  Henry.  One  began  to  air 
his  linen  as  soon  as  day  dawned.  Another 
piled  heap  after  heap  of  turf  upon  his  fire. 
A  third,  at  the  expence  of  the  state  bed- 
chamber, embellished  his  apartment  with  a 
carpet  not  unlike,  both  in  pattern  and  size, 
to  a  chess-board.  I  found  a  fourth  busied  in 
anointing  his  leather-bottomed  chairs  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  soot ;  scrubbing  this  Hot- 
tentot embrocation  into  the  grain  with  a 
shoe-brush.  "  I'm  just  giving  them  a  bit 
clean  for  him,"  said  she,  in  answer  to  my 
exclamation  of  amazement.  "He  had  al- 
ways a  cleanly  turn, — God  save  him  !" 

At  last  all  preparations  perforce  were 
finished,  and  the  day  then  seemed  endless 
to  us  all.  Charlotte  was  silent  and  restless. 
She  tried  to  work  ^  but  it  would  not  do ; 
she  tried  to  read,  and  succeeded  no  better. 
She  visited  her  brother's  apartment  again 
and  again,  and  could  never  satisfy  herself 
that  all  was  ready  for  his  reception.     She 
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began  to  fear  that  he  might  not  arrive  that 
night,  yet  she  was  half  angry  with  me  for 
admitting  the  possibility.  Towards  evening 
she  stationed  herself  in  a  window  to  watch 
for  him,  turning  away  sometimes  with  tears 
of  disappointment  in  her  eyes,  and  then  re- 
suming her  watch  once  more. 

Twilight  closed  in  the  stillness  of  a  frosty 
night.  Charlotte  drew  me  to  the  gate  to 
listen.  All  was  profoundly  quiet.  At  last 
a  dog  bayed  at  a  distance.  "  I  hear  the 
pipe  !*'  said  Charlotte,  grasping  my  arm. 
I  listened.  The  sound  was  faintly  heard, 
then  lost,  then  heard  again.  By  degrees  it 
swelled  into  distinctness ;  the  trampling 
of  horses, — the  tread  of  a  multitude  was 
heard, — voices  mingled  with  the  sound. 
Charlotte  ran  forward,  and  then  returned 
again.  "  No !  I  cannot  meet  him  before 
all  these  people,'*  said  she ;  and  we  retreat- 
ed to  the  house. 

I  saw  through  the  dusk  the  stately  figures 
of  the  chief  and  his  son  approaching  on  foot 
from  the  gate  where  they  had  dismounted; 
and  I  stole  back  into  the  parlour,  unwilling 
that  my  presence  should  embarrass  the  ex- 
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pected  meeting.  Yet,  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  I  listened  eagerly  to  their  quickened 
steps, — to  the  clasp  of  affection, — to  the 
whisper  of  rapture.  "  Brother  \"  "  Char- 
lotte!*' pronounced  in  the  scarcely  articu- 
late accents  of  extasy,  were  for  some  mo- 
ments the  only  words  uttered ;  the  next  that 
reached  my  ear,  were  those  in  which  the 
traveller  eagerly  inquired  for  me.  I  sprang 
forward,  for  it  was  a  well  remembered  voice 
that  spoke ;  but  the  next  moment  I  shrunk 
before  the  flashing  glance  of  Maitland  ! 


CHAP.  XXX. 


Here  have  I  found  at  last  a  home  of  peace, 

To  hide  me  from  the  world !  far  from  its  uoise. 

To  feed  that  spirit  which,  though ' 

linked  to  human  beings  by  the  bond 

Of  earthly  love,  hath  yet  a  loftier  aim 
Than  perishable  joy  !  and  through  the  calm 
That  sleeps  amid  this  mountain  solitude. 
Can  hear  the  billows  of  eternity. 
And  hear  delighted. 

John  Wilsok. 


BiTT  seriously  Charlotte/*  said  I,  when  at 
a  late  hour  we  found  ourselves  once  more 
alone  in  our  chamber,  "  seriously,  do  you 
think  it  was  quite  right  in  you  to  use  this 
concealment  with  me  ?** 

"  Seriously,  I  think  it  was.  Long  before 
I  knew  you,  I  could  have  guessed  that  you 
would  dislike  receiving  even  a  trifling  ser- 
vice  from  Mr .     No,  I  never  yet 
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called  Henry  Graham  by  that  upstart  mer- 
cantile name,  and  I  never  will.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Ellen,  my  brother  had  so  far 
made  me  his  confidante,  that,  judging  of 
you  by  myself,  I  thought  you  would  rather 
lose  your  money  than  owe  it  to  his  good 
offices." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
humour  my  pride  at  such  an  expence. 
Humbled  and  mortified  I  might  have  been 
by  any  kindness  from  Mr  Maitland ;  but  I 
have  perhaps  deserved  the  humiliation  more 
than  the  kindness.  He  owes  me  a  little 
mortification,  for  drawing  him  into  the 
greatest  folly  he  ever  was  guilty  of." 

"  Oh  you  must  not  imagine  that  all  my 
discretion  was  exerted  only  to  humour  your 
saucy  spirit.  I  had  a  purpose  of  my  own 
to  serve.  I  dare  say  we  should  never  have 
slid  into  any  real  intimacy,  if  you  had 
known  me  to  be  the  sister  of  a  quondam 
lover,  watching,  no  doubt,  with  a  little  wo- 
manly jealousy,  the  character  of  one  whom 
my  favourite  brother  once  loved  better  than 
me.'' 

"  I  am  persuaded  this  could  have  made 

VOL,  III.  R 
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little  difference  ;  for  my  faults,  unfortunate- 
ly, will  not  be  concealed;  and  my  good 
qualities  I  shall  always  be  willing  enough 
to  display/* 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  humble  Miss 
Percy  would  knowingly  and  wittingly  have 
come  here  to  ingratiate  herself  with  us  all ! 
No  doubt,  you  would  have  been  much  more 
at  home  with  us,  had  you  known  our  con- 
nection with  your  old  admirer  !  and  no 
doubt,  you  would  have  quietly  waited  his 
arrival  here,  that  you  might  be  courted  in 
due  form !'' 

"  Pshaw,  Charlotte,  I  am  sure  that  it — 
I  hope — I  mean,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
your  brother  has  no  such  nonsense  in  his 
thoughts.  And  I  am  sure  it  is  much  better 
it  should  be  so,  for  you  know  I  have  always 
told  you  that  I  have  a  natural  indifference 
about  me — Heigho  !'* 

''  What !  even  after  you  have  seen  that 
'  it  was  your  duty  to  be  in  love  long  ago  !* 
Will  you  *  deprive'  yourself  of '  the  honour/ 
the  '  happiness' " 

"  Surely  Charlotte,  you  will  never  be  so 
mischievous,  so  cruel,  as  to  repeat  these 
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thoughtless  unmeaning  expressions  to  youtr 
brother.  You  know  they  were  spoken  un- 
der entire  misconception.  And  besides,  to 
be  sensible  of  what  I  ought  once  to  have 
done,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being 
able  to  do  it  now/' 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy  my  dear 
Ellen/'  said  Charlotte,  with  a  provoking 
smile,  "  I  have  more  esprit  de  corps  than  to 
tell  a  lady's  secret.  Besides,  even  for  my 
brother's  own  sake,  I  shall  leave  him  to 
make  discoveries  for  himself.  But  by  the 
way,  it  is  very  good-natured  in  me  to  pro- 
mise all  this ;  for  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
angry,  that  you  think  it  necessary  to  warn, 
me  against  repeating  any  thing  uttered  in 
the  mere  unguardedness  of  chit-chat." 

T  made  no  apology  ;  for  I  have  such  an 
abhorrence  of  trick  and  contrivance  of  every 
kind,  that,  to  own  the  truth,  I,  at  that  mo- 
ment, felt  half-justified  in  withdrawing  part 
of  my  confidence  from  Charlotte.  "  How  in 
the  world  did  such  a  scheme  occur  to  you  ?" 
said  I,  after  a  pause.  "  Nothing  like  a  plot 
ever  enters  my  head." 

"  It  occurred  to  me  in  the  simplest  way 
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possible,  my  dear.  Henry  writes  to  me  re- 
mitting your  money,  describing  you  so  as 
to  prevent  any  chance  of  imposition,  and 
charging  me  not  to  rest  till  I  have  found 
you.  "  It  will  distress  her,"  says  he,  "  to 
owe  this  little  service  to  me,  but  perhaps 
there  is  no  remedy.**  Now,  was  not  the 
very  spirit  of  contradiction  enough  to  make 
one  devise  a  remedy  ?  Then  he  goes  on — 
stay,  here  is  the  letter. 


"  If  she  be  found,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  re- 
ceive her  to  your  acquaintance,  to  your 
intimacy.  There  is  something  in  Miss 
Percy  which  will  irresistibly  win  you  to 
both*  But  I  do  ask  you  to  tell  me,  with 
perfect  candour,  the  impression  which  her 
character  makes  upon  your  mind.  Tell 
me,  with  minute  exactness,  of  her  tem- 
per, her  sentiments,  her  employments, 
her  pleasures.  Describe  even  her  looks 
and  gestures.  There  is  meaning  in  the 
least  of  them.  Write  fearlessly — I  am 
no  weak  lover  now.  I  know  you  ladies 
are  all  firm  believers  in  the  eternity  of 
love  ',  and  one  part  of  the  passion  is  in- 
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*'  deed  immortal  in  a  heart  of  ordinary 
"  warmth  and  delicacy.  My  interest  in 
**  Miss  Percy's  welfare  and  improvement 
"  is  not  less  strong  than  in  yours,  my  own 
"  Charlotte.  Perhaps  the  precariousness 
**  of  her  situation  even  turns  my  anxieties 
more  strongly  towards  her.  Of  course, 
this  will  no  longer  be  the  case  when  I 
"  know  that  she  is  safe  at  Eredine;  for  you 
"  must  prevail  upon  her  to  visit  Eredine. 
**  She  has  a  thousand  little  womanlinesses 
*'  about  her,  which  you  could  never  ob- 
*'  serve  in  an  ordinary  acquaintance  of  calls 
"  and  tea-drinkings ;  and  you  must  be  in- 
"  timate  with  her  before  you  can  know  or 
"  value  that  delightful  warmth  and  single- 
''  ness  of  heart,  which  cannot  but  attach 
"you.  I  am  sure  she  will  bewitch  my 
"  father.  There  is  a  gladness  in  her  smile 
'^  that  will  delight  his  very  soul.'* 


"  Have  not  Henry  and  I  shewn  a  very 
decent  portion  of  Highland  second-sight 
and  discretion,  think  you  Ellen  ?  His  pre- 
diction has  been  quite  verified,  and  I  am 
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sure  I  have  managed  the  plot  incompara- 

bly." 

"  Ah  but  Charlotte,  after  all,   I  wonder 

how  you  found  it  practicable.  It  was  a 
hundred  to  one  that  somebody  should  have 
let  me  into  the  secret.'* 

"  Hum.  I  might  have  been  in  some 
danger  while  we  were  in  Edinburgh,  though 
few  people  there  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  But  from  the  moment  we  reached 
Glen  Eredine,  I  knew  we  were  safe.  No- 
body here  would  mention  to  an  inmate  of 
our  family,  the  only  shade  that  ever  rested 
on  its  name.  Thank  Heaven,  even  this 
stain  is  effaced  now, — if  indeed  it  be  a  stain 
to  submit  to  a  temporary  degradation  in 
obedience  to  a  mother.  You  need  not 
smile,  Ellen.  I  am  not  so  prejudiced  as 
you  think  me.  I  know  that,  if  the  name 
of  those  merchants  had  been  mean  as  ob- 
scurity could  make  it,  it  would  have  be- 
come honourable  when  borne  by  Henry 
Graham.  And  to  be  sure,  all  professions 
are  alike  in  the  eye  of  reason  j  only  there 
fire  some  which  I  think  a  gentleman  should 
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leave  to  people  who  need  money  to  distin- 
guish them." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  now  that 
you  have  convinced  me  that  you  have  no 
prejudice,  tell  me  how  you  could  be  sure 
that  I  only  knew  your  brother  by  his  '  up- 
start mercantile  name/  If  he  had  had  the 
spirit  of  his  sister,  he  could  not  have  re- 
frained from  hinting  his  right  to  be  called 
a  Graham." 

"  Oh  but  Henry  has  nothing  boastful 
in  his  disposition  ;  and  I  knew  that,  having 
given  up  his  name  to  please  his  uncle,  he 
scorned  to  make  the  sacrifice  by  halves. 
The  old  gentleman  hated  us  all  as  a  clan 
of  rebels  ;  and,  while  he  lived,  my  mother 
would  never  even  allow  us  to  address  our 
letters  to  Henry  under  his  real  name  ;  and 
I  don't  believe  poor  Henry  himself  ever 
mentioned  it  to  a  human  being.  So,  before 
I  saw  you,  I  guessed  that  you  might  not  be 
in  the  secret ;  and  the  moment  I  entered 
on  the  business  with  you,  I  found  I  had 
guessed  right.  But  I  dare  say  Henry  will 
tell  you  his  whole  story  now ;  for  you  must 
have  many  a  confidential  tete-k-tete.** 
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Confidential  t^te-a-tfetes  with  Mr  Mait- 
land  !  The  idea  led  me  into  such  a  reverie, 
that  before  I  spoke  again  Charlotte  was  in 
bed,  and  asleep. 

I  rose  early ;  and  yet,  in  three  months  of 
country    negligence^    my   clothes   had   all 
*  grown  so  troublesomely  unbecoming,  that, 
before  I  could  make  them  look  tolerable, 
the    family    were   assembled  at   breakfast. 
Maitland  took  his  place  by  me.     "  I  will 
sit  between  my  sisters,"  said  he  ;  and  from 
that   time    he    called   me   "   sister  Ellen.*' 
The  kindness  of  his  manner  made  me  burn 
with  shame     t  the  recollection  of  my  un- 
generous   purpose   against  his   peace, 
held  down  my  head,  and  was  ready  to  thank 
Heaven  that  I  saw  him  well  and  happy.     I 
was  very  glad,  however,   when  I  handed 
him  his  tea,  that  my  hand  and  arm   were 
quite  as  beautiful  as  ever.     My  embarrass- 
ment soon  wore  away.     Maitland  had  evi- 
dently forgiven,  he  had  almost,  I  thought, 
forgotten  my  misconduct.      So  respectful, 
so  kind  were  his  attentions,  so  equally  divid- 
ed between  Charlotte  and  me,  that  I  soon 
forgot    my  restraint;   and  caught  myself 
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chattering  and  playing  the  fool  in  my  own 
natural  manner. 

The  day  was  past  before  I  was  aware ; 
and  every  day  stole  away  I  know  not  how. 
Their  flight  was  marked  only  by  our  pro- 
gress in  the  books  which    Maitland    read 
with  Charlotte  and  me ;  or  by  that  of  a 
large  plantation  which  we  all  superintended 
together.     Yet  I  protest,   I   have   suffered 
more  weariness  in  one  party  of  pleasure, 
than  I  did  in  a  whole  winter  in  Glen  Ere- 
dine.     For,  though  the  gentlemen  always 
.spent  the  mornings  apart  from  us,  Charlotte 
and  I  were  at  no  loss  to  fill  up  the  hours 
of  their  absence  in  the  duties  consequent 
upon  being  not    only  joint  housewives  in 
the  Castle,  but  schoolmistresses,  chamber- 
council,  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  list- 
eners-general to  all  the  female  inhabitants 
of  Glen  Eredine.     What  endless,  what  in- 
numerable stories  did  this  latter  office  ob- 
lige me  to  hear  ?  I  am  persuaded,  that  I 
know  not  only   the  present  circumstances 
and  characters  of  every  person  in  the  Glen  ; 
but  their  family  history  from  time  immc' 
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tnorial,  besides  certain  prophetic  glimpses 
of  their  future  fortunes. 

I  entirely  escaped,  however,  the  heavier 
labour  of  entertaining  idle  gentlemen ;  for 
the  bitterest  storm  of  winter  never  con- 
fined Eredine  or  Mr  Graham  to  the  fireside. 
Wrapped  in  their  plaids,  they  braved  the 
blast,  as  the  sports  or  the  employments  of 
the  field  required;  and  returned  prepared 
to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  at  home. 
Gur  evenings  were  delightful ;  enlivened  as 
they  were  by  Eredine's  cheerfulness,  Char- 
lotte's frank  vivacity,  and  Henry's  sly  quiet 
humour. 

How  often  in  their  course  did  I  wonder 
that  I  could  ever  think  Maitland  cold  and 
stately.  His  extensive  information,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  scenes  and  manners  which 
were  new  to  us  all,  did  indeed  render  his  con- 
versation a  source  of  instruction,  as  well  as 
of  amusement ;  but  no  man  was  ever  more 
free  from  that  tendency  towards  dogma  and 
harangue,  which  is  so  apt  to  infect  those 
who  chiefly  converse  with  inferiors.  He 
joined  his  family-circle,  neither  determined 
to  be  wise  nor  to  be  witty,  but  to  give  and 
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receive  pleasure.  His  was  the  true  fire  of 
conversation;  the  kindly  warmth  was  es- 
sential to  its  nature,  the  brilliance  was  an 
accident.  Maitland  indeed — But  I  must  bid 
farewell  to  that  name, — the  only  subject  on 
which  I  cannot  sympathise  with  the  friends 
whom  I  love  the  best.  To  me,  though 
it  be  coupled  with  feelings  of  self-reproach 
and  regret,  it  is  associated  too  with  all  that 
is  venerable  in  worth,  and  all  that  is  splen- 
did in  eloquence.  I  exchange  it  for  a  noble 
name, — a  name  which  has  mingled  with 
many  a  wild  verse,  and  many  a  romantic 
tale  'y — a  name  which  the  historian  and  the 
poet  shall  celebrate  when  they  blazon  ac- 
tions more  dazzling,  but  not  more  virtuous 
than  those  which  daily  marked  the  life  of 
Henry  Graham  !  ''■ 

Spring  came ;  and  never,  since  the  first 
spring  adorned  Eden,  did  that  season  ap- 
pear so  lovely  !  So  soft  were  its  colours,  so 
balmy  its  breezes,  so  pure,  so  peaceful  its 
moonlight, — such  repose,  such  blest  seclu- 
sion, such  confidential  kindly  home- breath- 
ing sweetness  were  in  every  scene  !  I 
^hall    never  forget  the  delightful  coolnesg 
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of  a  shower  that  dimpled  the  calm  lake,  as 
Graham  and  I  stood  sheltered  by  an  old  fan- 
tastic fir-tree.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the 
hush  of  the  rain  drops,  and  now  and  then  the 
distant  wailing  of  the  water-fowl.  "  How 
often,  both  sleeping  and  awake,  have  I 
dreamt  of  this  !"  said  Graham,  in  the  low 
confiding  tone  which  scarcely  disturbed 
the  stillness.  "  And  even  now,  I  can  scarce- 
ly believe  that  it  is  not  all  a  dream.  This 
profound  repose !  every  shadow  sleeping 
just  where  it  lay,  when  I  used  to  wonder 
what  immeasurable  depth  of  waters  could 
so  represent  the  vault  of  Heaven  !  And 
after  my  weary  exile,  to  be  thus  near  to  all 
that  is  dearest  to  me, — to  feel  their  very 
touch, — their  very  breath  on  my  cheek — .'' 
I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but,  at  that 
moment,  I  breathed  with  some  difficulty, 
and  moved  a  little  away.  But  then  I  sud- 
denly recollected  that  Charlotte  was  stand- 
ing at  his  other  side  ;  and  I  moved  back 
again,  lest  he  should  think  me  very  silly  in- 
deed. For  Mr  Graham  was  no  lover  of 
mine ;  that  is,  he  never  talked  of  love  to 
me,  but  I  had  begun  to  feel  an  odd  curiosi- 
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%y  to  know  whether   he  ever  would  talk  of 
it,  and  when. 

I  pondered  this  matter  very  deeply  for 
some  days ;  and,  after  sundry  lonely  rambles, 
and  sederunts  under  the  aforesaid  fir-tree, 
I  convinced  myself  that,  if  Mr  Graham 
chose  to  make  love,  I  could  not,  without 
abominable  ingratitude,  refuse  to  listen. 

I  had  returned  from  one  of  these  rambles, 
and  was  just  going  to  enter  the  parlour, 
when,  as  I  opened  the  door,  I  was  arrested 
by  the  voice  of  Graham  within,  speaking  in 
that  impressive  tone  of  suppressed  emotion 
which  he  had  already  fixed  irrevocably  in 
my  recollection.  *'  If  it  be  so,''  said  he, 
"  I  am  gone  to-morrow.  This  day  se'ennight 
I  shall  be  in  London/* 

I  was  thunderstruck.  He  was  going 
then  without  a  thought  of  me  !  My  hand 
dropped  from  the  lock,  and  I  turned  away, 
in  a  confused  desire  to  escape  from  his  sight 
and  hearing. 

"  Bless  me  !  Ellen  1  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?*'  cried  Charlotte,  whom  I  met 
on  the  stair.  I  hurried  past  her  without 
speaking,  and  shut  myself  into  my  own 
apartment. 
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*'  What  is  the  matter  with  me  !**  said  I> 
throwing  myself  on  a  seat.  The  question 
was  no  sooner  asked  than  answered  -,  and, 
though  I  was  alone,  I  could  not  help  cover- 
ing my  face  with  my  hands.  The  first 
distinct  purpose  which  broke  in  upon  my 
amazement  and  consternation,  was,  to  see 
Graham  no  more  ;  to  remain  in  my  place  of 
refuge  till  he  was  gone  ;  and  then — it  did 
not  signify  what  then  !  all  after-life  must 
be  a  blank  then  ! 

However,  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Charlotte's  entreaties  for  admission ;  and, 
though  all  the  interests  of  life  were  so  soon 
to  close,  I  was  obliged  to  take  my  tea ;  and 
then  I  was  half  forced  to  try  the  open  air,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  headache,  to  which,  like  all 
heroines,  I  ascribed  my  agitation.  I  some- 
what repented  of  this  compliance,  however, 
when  I  found  that  Graham  was  to  be  the 
companion  of  my  walk  ;  and,  though  I 
could  not  decently  refuse  to  take  his  arm, 
I  endeavoured  to  look  as  frozen  and  disa- 
greeable as  possible.  He  spoke  to  me 
however  with  such  kind  solicitude,  such  re- 
spectful tenderness,  that  I  was  soon  a  little 
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reconciled  to  myself  and  him ;  and  when 
Charlotte  declared  that  she  must  stop  to 
visit  a  sick  cottager,  and  he  would  by  no 
means  allow  me  to  breathe  the  close  air  of 
the  cabin,  I  must  own  that  I  began  to  feel 
an  instinctive  desire  to  escape  a  tete-a-tete. 

He  led  me  towards  a  little  woody  dell, 
I  talking  laboriously  without  having  any 
thing  to  say,  he  preserving  an  abstracted 
silence.  I  had  not  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  defeat  his  purpose,  and  we  pursued  our 
walk  together.  But  this  could  not  long 
continue;  and,  by  the  time  we  had  lost 
sight  of  human  dwelling,  our  conversation 
was  confined  to  short  sentences,  which  at 
intervals  of  some  minutes  made  the  listener 
start.  In  mere  escape  from  the  awkward- 
ness of  my  situation,  I  uttered  some  com- 
mon-place on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ; 
and  desired  Graham  to  look  back  towards 
the  bright  lake,  seen  through  the  vista 
formed  by  the  shaggy  rocks,  which  threw  a 
twilight  round  us. 

"  Yes,*'  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^*  let 
us  stand  and  look  at  it  together  for  a  few 
short  moments.      Perhaps  one  of  us  will 
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never  again  see  it  with  pleasure.  Lean  on 
me,  dear  Miss  Percy,  as  you  are  used  to  do, 
and  let  me  be  happy  while  I  dare." 

He  paused,  but  my  eloquence  was  ex- 
hausted.    I  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  This  night,  this  very  hour,"  he  went 
on,  *'  must  make  all  these  beauties  a  sick- 
ening blank  to  me,  or  perhaps  heighten 
their  interest  a  thousand  fold  !  Before  we 
part  this  night,  Ellen,  I  must  learn  from 
you,  whether  duty  and  pleasure  are  never 
to  unite  for  me.  You  know  how  long  I 
have  loved  you,  but  I  fear  you  can  scarcely 
guess  how  tenderly.  Dearest  Ellen  !  think 
what  the  affection  must  be,  which  withstood 
your  errors,  your  indifference,  your  scorn, 
- — which  neither  time,  nor  absence,  nor 
reason,  could  overcome.  Think  what  it 
must  be  now,  when  I  see  thee  all  that  man 
ought  to  love  !  To  live  without  thee  now,  to 
remember  thy  form  in  every  scene,  and 
know  that  thou  art  gone — Oh  Ellen  !  do 
not  force  me  to  bear  this !  Say  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  try  what  perseverance, 
what  love  unutterable  can  do  to  win  for  me 
such  affection  as  will  satisfy  your  own  sense 
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blessed  connection  which  would  make  us 
more  than  lovers  or  friends  to  each  other." 

He  paused  in  vain  for  a  reply.  If  the 
fate  of  the  universe  had  depended  ou  my 
speaking,  I  could  have  uttered  nothing  in- 
telligible. I  suppose,  however,  the  pleader 
began  to  conceive  good  hopes  of  his  cause ; 
for  a  certain  degree  of  saucy  exultation 
mingled  with  the  tones  of  entreaty,  as  he 
said,  "  Speak  to  me,  dearest  Ellen — only 
one  word.  Tell  me  that  I  may  one  day 
hope  to  hear  you  own,  that  friendship,  or 
habit,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  has  made  me 
necessary  to  your  happiness/* 

I  would  have  given  the  world  for  some 
expression  that  should  convey  decent  secu- 
rity to  the  worthy  heart  of  Graham,  with- 
out quite  betraying  the  weakness  of  my 
own.  "  I  cannot  promise,''  said  I,  without 
daring  to  look  up,  '^  that  ever  you  will 
bring  me  to  actual  confession.'* 

"  Nay,  Ellen,"  said  the  unreasonable 
creature,  "  think  you  this  little  coquettish 
answer  will  content  a  man  who  asks  his 
whole  happiness  from  you  ?" 

VOL.    III.  8 
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"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  coquet. 
Tell  me  what  you  wish  me^-what  I  ought 
to  say,  and  I  will  say  it, — if  I  can/' 

^"  My   own,  my  bewitching    Ellen—" 
said  Graham. — 

But  hold  !    I  will  not  tell  what  he  said. 
If  Henry   Graham   for   bnce  spoke   non- 
sense,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  record 
it.     Nor  will  I  relate  my  answer,  because, 
in  truth,  I  know  not  what  it  was.     But 
Graham  understood  it  to  mean  that  I  was 
no  longer  the  arrogant  girl  whose  under- 
standing, dazzled  by  prosperity,  was  blind 
to  his  merit,  whose  heart,  hardened  by  vani- 
ty, was  insensible  to  his  love ;  no  longer  the 
thoughtless  being  whose  hopes  and  wishes 
were  engrossed  by  the  most  unsubstantial  of 
all  the  cheats  that  delude  us  in  this  world  of 
shadows; — but  a  humbled  creature,  thank- 
ful to  find,   in  his  sound  mind  and  steady 
principle,  a  support  for  her  acknowledged 
weakness  j — a  traveller  to  a  better  country, 
pleased  to  meet  a  fellow  pilgrim,  who,  ani- 
. mating  her   diligence,   and  checking   her 
jvandering3,   might  sooth  the  toils  of  her 
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its  blessed  termination. 

I  have  now  been  many  years  a  wife  ;  and, 
in  all  that  time,  have  never  left,  nor  wished 
to  leave.  Glen  Eredine.  Graham  is  still  a 
kind  of  lover ;  and  though  I  retain  a  little 
of  the  coquettish  sauciness  of  Ellen  Percy, 
I  here  confess  that  he  is,  if  it  be  possible, 
dearer  to  me  than  when  he  first  folded  his 
bride  to  his  heart,  and  whispered,  "  mine 
for  ever." 

We  are  still  the  guests  of  our  vene- 
rable father ;  and  within  this  hour  he  told 
me,  that  his  heart  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween me  and  his  own  Charlotte.  Some 
misses,  lately  arrived  from  a  boarding- 
school,  have  begun  to  call  my  sister  an  old^ 
maid  ;  yet  I  do  not  perceive  that  this  caba- 
listic term  has  produced  any  ill  effect  on 
Charlotte*s  temper,  or  on  her  happiness. 

I  am  the  mother  of  three  hardy  generous 
boys,  and  two  pretty  affectionate  little  girls. 
But  far  beyond  my  own  walls  extend  the 
charities  of  kindred.  Many  a  smoke,  cur- 
ling in  the  morning  sun,  guides  my  eye  to 
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the  abode  of  true  though  humble  friends; 
for  every  one  of  this  faithful  romantic  race 
is  united  to  me  by  the  ties  of  relationship. 
I  am  the  mother  of  their  future  chieftain. 
Their  interests,  their  joys,  their  sorrows,  are 
become  my  own. 

Having  in  my  early  days  seized  the  en- 
joyments which  selfish  pleasure  can  bestow, 
I  might  now  compare  them  with  those  of 
enlarged  affections,  of  useful  employment, 
of  relaxations  truly  social,  of  lofty  contem- 
plation, of  devout  thankfulness,  of  glorious 
hope.  I  might  compare  them  ! — but  the 
Lowland  tongue  wants  energy  for  the  con- 
trast. 


NOTES. 


NOTES, 


Note  A,  page  16. 
"  Elfin  arromo^* 


Elfin  arro*ix>,  more  properly  elfin  *^bolt." 
"The  Gaelic  term  signifies,  "  that  which  can  be 
darted  with  destructive  force ;"  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  expect,  that  these  weapons 
should  be  feathered  and  barbed  like  common  ar- 
rows. These  bolts  are  believed  to  be  discharged 
by  fairies  with  deadly  intent.  Nevertheless,  when 
once  in  the  possession  of  mortals,  they  are  ac- 
counted talismans  against  witchcraft,  evil-eyes, 
and  elfish  attacks.  They  are  especially  used  in 
curing  all  such  diseases  of  cattle  as  may  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  malice  of  unholy  powers. 

The  author  is  in  possession  of  one  of  these  ta- 
lismans, which  connoisseurs  affirm  to  be  no  com- 
mon elfin  arrow,  but  the  weapon  of  an  elf  of  dig- 
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nity.  It  was  hurled  at  a  country  beauty,  whose 
charms  had  captivated  the  Adonis  of  the  district • 
The  elf  being  enamoured  of  this  swain,  project- 
ed a  deadly  attack  upon  her  rival.  But  these 
arrows  are  lethal  only  when  they  smite  the  un- 
covered skin.  This  proved  the  security  of  the 
Gaelic  Phillis.  The  weapon  struck  her  petti- 
coat ;  she  instantly  possessed  herself  of  the  talis- 
man, and  was  ever  afterwards  invulnerable  to  the 
attacks  of  fairies. 

Within  these  twenty  years,  a  staunch  High^ 
lander  contrived  to  make  her  way  into  a  bridal 
chamber ;  and,  slitting  the  bride's  new  corsets, 
introduced  an  elfin  arrow  between  the  folds. 
The  lady,  feeling  some  inconvenience  from  this 
unusual  addition  to  h^r  dress,  removed  the 
charm ;  in  consequence  of  which  rash  act  she 
has  proved  childless ! 
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Note  B,  page  2 1 . 

«  BmJc  my  first  curcli^ 

tJntil  very  lately,  no  married  woman  in  the 
Highlands  wore  any  covering  on  the  head; 
not  even  at  church,  or  in  the  open  air.  A 
moody  or  bandeau  of  ribbon  or  worsted  tape, 
was  the  only  head-dress  for  maidens.  On  the 
morning  after  marriage,  the  cap  or  curch 
was  put  on  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  ma- 
tron never  again  appeared  without  this  badge 
of  subjection. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  it  is  still  cus- 
tomary to  delay  the  wedding  for  weeks,  often  for 
months,  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage  has  taken 
place.    The  interval  is  spent  by  the  bride  in  pre- 
paring her  bed,  bedding,  &c.  which  it  is  always 
her  part  to  supply.     The  wedding  is,  with  a 
coolness  of  calculation  which  might  satisfy  Mr 
Malthus,  generally  postponed   till   the   end  of 
harvest,  when  labour  is  scarce,  and  provisions 
plentiful.     About  a  week  before  the  bride's  re- 
moval to  her  new  home,  the  bridegroom  and 
she  go  separately  to  invite  their  acquaintance, 
^metimes  Jo  the  number  of  hundreds,  to  the 
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wedding.  The  bride's  approach  to  her  future 
dwelling  is  preceded  by  that  of  her  household 
stuff,  which  affords  the  grand  occasion  of  dis- 
play for  Highland  vanity.  The  furniture  is 
carefully  exhibited  upon  a  cart,  always  sur- 
mounted by  a  spinning-wheel,  the  rock  loaded 
with  as  much  lint  as  it  can  carry.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  the  bride's  nearest  female  rela- 
tive, and  attended  by  a  piper  to  announce  its 
progress.  The  procession  is  met  and  welcomed 
by  the  bridegroom  and  a  few  select  friends. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  wedding  is  conducted 
exactly  according  to  Cecil's  statement. 

The  next  morning,  the  matrons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood commence  a  visiting  acquaintance  by 
breakfasting  with  the  married  pair,  each  bring- 
ing with  her  a  present  suited  to  her  means,  such 
as  lint,  pieces  of  linen,  or  dishes  of  various  sorts. 
Some  of  these  good  women  generally  "  busk  the 
bride's  first  curch."  The  hair,  which  the  day  be- 
fore hung  down  in  tresses  mixed  with  ribbon,  is 
now  rolled  tightly  up  on  a  wooden  bodkin,  and 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  then  covered 
with  the  curch,  a  square  piece  of  linen  doubled 
diagonally,  and  passed  round  the  head  close  to 
the  forehead.  Young  women  fasten  the  ends 
behind  ;  the  old  wear  them  tied  under  the  chin. 
The  corner  behind  hangs  loosely  down.     Thus 
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attired,  the  bride  sits  in  state,  without  engaging 
in  any  occupation  whatever,  until  she  be  *'  kirk- 
ed."  If,  however,  it  happens  that  the  parish- 
church  is  vacant,  or  if  it  be  otherwise  inconve- 
nient to  attend  public  worship,  this  ceremony  can 
be  supplied  by  her  walking  three  times  round 
the  church,  or  any  of  the  consecrated  ruins  with 
which  the  Highlands  abound. 
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«  Note  C,  page  23. 

*^  LyJcwake. 

Latewake.  Watching'  a  corpse  before  in- 
terment. Dancing  on  these  occasions  was 
once  customary,  though  this  practice  is  now 
discontinued. 

**  It  was  a  mournful  kind  of  movement,  but 
**  still  it  was  dancing.     The  nearest  relation  of 
*'  the  deceased  often  began  the  ceremony  weep-. 
<«  ing  J  but  did,  however,  begin  it,  to  give  the 
«  example  of  fortitude  and  resignation.** 

Mrs  Granfs  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlanders,     Vol,  L  Page  188» 
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Note  D,  page  1 96^ 
"  Parks  ofEredineP 

**  Near  adjoining  are  the  parks,  that  is, 
•*  one  large  tract  of  ground,  surrounded  with 
'*  a  low  wall  of  loose  stones,  and  divided  into  se- 
•'  veral  parts  by  partitions  of  the  same.  The 
**  surface  of  the  ground  is  all  over  heath,  or,  as 
"  they  call  it,  heather^  without  any  trees ;  but 
"  some  of  it  has  lately  been  sown  with  a  seed  of 
*•  firs,  which  are  now  grown  about  a  foot  and  a 
**  half  high,  but  are  hardly  to  be  seen  for  the 
«  heath. 

**  An  English  Captain,  the  afternoon  of  the 
**  day  following  his  arrival  here,  desired  me  to 
"  ride  out  with  him  and  shew  him  the  parks  of 
<*  Culloden,  without  telling  me  the  reason  of  his 
<*  curiosity.  Accordingly  we  set  out,  and  when 
"  we  were  pretty  near  the  place,  he  asked  me, 
*'  Where  are  these  parks  ?  for,  says  he,  there  is 
«<  nothing  near  in  view  but  heath,  and  at  a  dis- 
*^  tance  rocks  and  mountains.  I  pointed  to  the 
**  inclosures,  and,  being  a  little  way  before  him, 
**  heard  him  cursing  in  soliloquy,  which  occa- 
^'  sioned  my  making  a  halt,  and  asking,  if  any 
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"  thing  displeased  him  ?  Then  he  told  me,  that, 
*'  at  a  CofFee-House  in  London,  he  was  one  day 
<*  commending  the  park  of  Studley  in  Yorkshire, 
**  and  those  of  several  gentlemen  in  other  parts 
<*  of  England,  when  a  Scots  Captain  who  was 
<«  by,  cried  out,  Ah  !  Sir,  but  if  you  were  to  see 
**  the  parks  of  Culloden  in  Scotland  !" 

Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  to  his  Friend,  in  London,  Vol,  I. 
'page  297, 
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Note  E,  page  199. 
<«  Superb  Hotel !  " 

Whoever   recollects  the   inns   at    C — i — gli 
and  B — rr — le,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  as 
they  stood  two  and  twenty  years  ago,  will  be 
at  no  loss  for  the   prototypes  of  Miss  Percy's 
house    of  entertainment.      Later  travellers    in 
the    Highlands    may    not    find    her    descrip- 
tion agree  with  their  experience.     The  **  land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  "  has  of  late  been 
the  fashionable  resort  of  the  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  of  grouse-shooting  j  the  refuge  of 
those  who  wish  to  skulk  or  to  economize,  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  who  find  the  world 
not  quite  bad  enough  for  them.    The  accommo- 
dations for  travellers  are  of  course  improved. 
It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  this  had  been 
the  only  change  effected  by  such  visitants. 
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^  Note  F,  page  226. 

*'  Consecrated  spring'* 

The  said  Breadalbane  spring  once  exist- 
ed in  Atholl ;  but  its  guardian  Saint  Imving 
been  offended  by  some  failure  in  respect  or 
in  liberality,  removed  it  to  its  present  site. 
This  neglect  was  the  more  unpardonable,  be- 
cause Highland  saints  have  a  very  saint-like 
facility  of  propitiation.  A  halfpenny  is  con- 
sidered as  a  profuse  offering ;  a  nail,  a  pin, 
or  a  rag,  is  all  that  the  saints  exact  in  return  for 
the  benefit  of  these  healing  waters.  The  saints' 
wells  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  the 
shreds  of  cloth  hung  upon  the  impending  bushes, 
and  other  offerings  of  like  value  dropped  into 
the  basin. 

Some  of  these  springs  are  resorted  to  annual- 
ly by  way  of  preventative ;  others  are  visited 
as  occasion  requires.  Some  of  the  waters  are 
taken  as  a  medicine.  Others — and  these,  I 
apprehend,  the  most  useful — are  externally  ap* 
plied.  In  this  case,  the  ablutions  must  be  re- 
peated for  three  years  successively ;  and  if  the 
patient  die  in  the  interim,  a  friend  must  complete 


Q89 

this  ceremony  in  his  stead,  bringing  away  at  the 
same  time  a  bottle  of  water,  to  be  poured  upon 
the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Within  these  few 
years  an  old  woman,  for  this  pious  purpose, 
twice  performed  a  jojirney  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles. 
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i?ote  G,  page  246, 
<*  Extemporary  Songs. ^ 

Extemporary  Songs  are  common  among  the 
Highlanders.  With  these  they  beguile  their  la- 
bours; often,  of  course,  at  small  expence  of 
taste  or  invention.  The  readiness  with  which 
they  apply  their  verses  to  compliment,  to  banter, 
often  to  graver  purposes,  is,  however,  very  re- 
markable ;  and  Cecil  is  far  from  furnishing  a 
rare  or  exalted  specimen  of  the  powers  of  High- 
land improvisatoru 

I  have  been  told,  that  an  Argyllshire  wo* 
man  one  evening,  wliile  expecting  her  hus- 
band's return,  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
some  persons  whom  she  guessed  to  be  officers 
of  justice  sent  to  apprehend  him.  Finding 
the  man  absent,  they  determined  to  wait  his  ar- 
rival in  the  hut  j  taking  care,  of  course,  that  his 
wife  should  not  go  out  to  apprise  him  of  his 
danger.  She  contrived,  however,  to  hush  her 
baby  with  an  extemporary  song,  which,  without 

farming  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  warned 

3 
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her  husband  from  his  perilous  threshold ;  and 
he  escaped.  Other  instances,  somewhat  of  a 
similar  kind,  suggested  the  incident  in  the 
text. 

Indeed,  the  only  merit  which  the  Highland 
scenes  in  Discipline  presume  to  claim,  is,  that, 
however  inartificially  joined,  they  are  all  borrow- 
ed from  fact. 
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Note  H,  page  248. 
**  Such  atrocities  are  unlcfiown  in  Eredine** 

Although,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland, 
chastity  is  by  no  means  the  universal  virtue  of 
unmarried  persons,  instances  of  conjugal  infide- 
lity are  still  rare.  Within  the  present  genera- 
tion, they  were  almost  unknown. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  it  happened,  in  a  re- 
mote country  town,  that  two  persons  of  the  low- 
er rank  were  accused  of  adultery.  The  charge, 
whether  true  or  false,  had  such  an  effect,  that 
the  man  was  driven  like  a  wild  beast  from  hu- 
man converse.  The  very  children  pelted  him 
with  mud  in  the  street,  crying  out,  "  There  goes 
the  adulterer." 

THE  END. 


Printed  by  George  Ramsay  &  Co. 
Edinburgh,  1814. 
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